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PREFACE. 


In commencing the present Work, I proposed to myself to 
compile a Syntax, which should embrace all that was valuable 
in Winer, and all that was applicable in Donaldson. From 
the large and copious use which I have made of Dr. Donald- 
son’s ‘‘Complete Greek Grammar,’ I may be considered to 
have fulfilled one part of my original design. The references 
I have made to the Syntax of this eminent philologist by no 
means adequately represent the full amount of my obligations 
to him. In analyzing the varied uses of the Prepositions and 
of the Oblique Cases, I have followed Donaldson paragraph by 
paragraph, adopting his language, with such modifications as 
seemed advisable, quoting some of his instances, and append- 
ing appropriate examples from the New Testament. In the 
arrangement of the Syntax, I have frequently followed Rost, 
borrowing occasionally the language of the “ Bromsgrove 
Greek Grammar,” compiled by Dr. Jacob, of Christ’s Hospital, 
wherever the philosophical principles and logical method of 
Donaldson appeared to rise above the level of a work designed 
for popular comprehension. 

Of Winer I have made very little use; chiefly because I 
have found more reliable matter in the grammatical comments 
of Bishop Ellicott, Dean Alford, Dr. Wordsworth, Dr. Vaughan, 
and some others, among whom, I am indebted to the writer of 
an article in the Quarterly Review for January, 1863. I would 
hope that the annotations which I have selected from recent edi- 
tions of the New Testament will be of service to those students, 
who, from the deficiency of means or leisure, are unable, accord- 
ing to the advice of the “Quarterly Review,” to use Dean 
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Alford’s work in combination with Dr. Wordsworth and Bishop 
Ellicott. If, too, these gleanings from their pages prove 
acceptable to the laity generally, and to the large class of 
readers who feel the force of the saying, péya BiBdXtov péya 
xaxov, I shall not have written in vain. 

Another reason for having so sparingly availed myself of 
the criticisms of Winer is, I must honestly confess, my want 
of sympathy in the commendations so generally, and, I cannot | 
but think, extravagantly bestowed upon him. The use I have 
made of his work has been out of deference to public opinion, 
rather than from a personal sense of its merits. The Grammar 
by Dr. S. Ch. Schirlitz (Giessen), although it is but little 
known, is a decidedly better work. There may be valuable 
matter in Winer which I have not collected from other sources, 
but his. pages present to my mind an accumulation of unne- 
cessary authorities and unnecessary polemics. By unnecessary 
authorities, I mean repeated references to authors whose works 
by no means deserve that degree of credit which can entitle 
them to be made standards of appeal. By unnecessary polemics, 
I mean the refutation of absurd and extravagant errors in all 
branches of Biblical Literature, of which one would think no 
earnest and sensible student would take any notice, except to 
dismiss them with contempt. 

I do not expect that those who find or affect to find it 
necessary to resort to Germany for their scholarship, will allow 
that there are sufficient grounds for the opinion I have formed 
of German critics, annotators, grammarians. But as far as 
my own reading has extended, I see good reason to withhold 
from German scholars that measure of confidence which I 
cheerfully extend to many who have written on Biblical litera- 
ture in our own country during the last thirty years, and 
this for the following considerations: (1) Germany is the land 
of speculation; but it is not the land of action or of common 
sense; few of their writers remember the salutary maxim, 7 
Téxyn paxpa, Bpayds 6 Bios. (2) We may cheerfully assign 
to German students the palm of laborious industry ; but can 
we say that this industry is sanctified by the iphea motives, 
and is directed to the noblest end? Of what advantage is 
years, provided copia is excluded? (3) Whatever ba the 
defects of our Authorized Version, there can be no doubt of 
its great superiority to the Vulgate, or to Luther’s translation. 
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I have read many a tedious note of German writers, particularly 
of Fritzsche, in which much ponderous erudition is directed 
to the correction of a blunder in the Vulgate, or some Con- 
- tinental Version, which does not exist in our own. (4) We 
ought not to be unmindful of the advantage which most of 
us possess by being trained in a form of sound words, by 
acknowledging a definite, but yet, Catholic system of faith 
and practice. Of the Germans, it is difficult to say who of 
them receive, and who reject the facts of Christianity embodied 
in the three Creeds; while none of them enjoy the benefit of 
that practical Commentary on Holy Writ which is provided 
in our Liturgy and Articles. To the absence of this salutary 
check on the vagaries of ‘free handling’ we may attribute 
that monstrous combination of errors which is happily confined 
to German and Germanized theology. 

Dr. Wordsworth (in the Preface to his edition of the Greek 
Testament, p. xvi) has brought forward Lord Bacon’s remark, 
that one of the best commentaries on Scripture might be 
extracted from the writings of English divines. This remark 
may be amplified so as to include the grammatical and critical 
exegesis of the New Testament. Our Anglo-Germans, like 
Continental Tourists in search of scenery, need to be reminded 
of the beautiful spots which they have never visited at home. 
We may apply to them the admonition of the Roman Satirist, 
Hor. Fp. i. 12. 30, 


“ Quod petis, hic est ; 
. . . » Animus si te non deficit zquus.” 


No one English annotator has availed himself of half the mate- 
rials extant in our own tongue. Among recent editors Bishop 
Ellicott is the only one who seems to have consulted the sound 
and valuable suggestions of the late Professor Scholefield, in his 
Hints for an Improved Translation. It is much to be regretted 
that many of our learned men, who have edited the Tragedians, 
have not commented on the Greek Testament; yet there will 
be found in their notes much valuable matter directly and 
indirectly bearing on the grammatical interpretation of the 
Sacred Oracles. Bishop Blomfield’s Aischylus contains many 
criticisms of this nature; in the preparation of the First 
Volume of the Greek Testament, in conjunction with my friend 
Mr. Wilkinson, I derived more real assistance from this source, 
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which promised little, than from the Hongo pretentiousness 
of any German annotator. 

In Chapter X. I have made but slight use of the Second 
Series of Synonyms by His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 
I have adopted freely the matter contained in the First Series, 
which has become rapidly incorporated in the general stock of 
Theological literature. As I have attempted to desynonymize 
some words which have not been treated by previous writers, I . 
will only hope that all my readers will extend to me that 
favourable indulgence, with which His Grace welcomed my 
earlier efforts in this interesting and instructive pursuit. 

In conclusion, I would express a hope that this Work will be 
of some service in promoting the intelligent study of that Book 
which is the basis of sound learning and religious education. 
Great benefit has resulted and is likely to result from the insti- 
tution of Competitive Examinations. Why should not a portion 
of the Greek Testament be required from all candidates for 
appointments in the Military and Civil Service? The eulogium 
which Dr. Wordsworth has pronounced (Pref. p. xvii) on the 
study of Holy Scripture in the Original, as the best Instrument 
of Education, is a happy combination of rhetorical power with 
sober truth :— 


“THE BIBLE ALONE, OF ALL BOOKS IN THE WORLD, ADDRESSES 
ITSELF TO THE WHOLE MAN. IT EXERCISES HIS MEMORY, 
STRENGTHENS HIS REASON, CONTROLS HIS PASSIONS, INFORMS 
HIS JUDGMENT, REGULATES HIS CONSCIENCE, SANCTIFIES HIS 
WILL, ENLIVENS HIS FANCY, WARMS HIS IMAGINATION, CHERISHES 
HIS AFFECTIONS, SS Ree HIS PRACTICE, QUICKENS HIS HOPE, 
AND ANIMATES HIS FAITH.’ 


*,* The passages quoted are taken from the text of R. Stephens, 1550. The 
readings which the Rev. F. H. Scrivener has inserted in his recent edition are con- 
sidered of sufficient authority for the purposes of illustration and comment. 
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THE 


SYNTAX AND SYNONYMS 


OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


ON THE PECULIARITIES OF HELLENISTIC GREEK. 


Tue term “ Hellenistic” is the especial designation which is 
usually employed to denote the Greek which is found in the 
writings of the New Testament. 

The word ‘EdAnvorts was generally applied by the inha- 
bitants of Attica to all foreigners who learnt to speak their 
language by the ear for political purposes, commercial designs, 
or social intercourse, without giving accurate attention to the 
usages and expressions of the Attic dialects. These foreigners 
were said to Hellenize, éAnvifew, to imitate Greeks from their 
combining vernacular expressions and provincial peculiarities 
with Greek phrases and idioms. 

When we consider the language of any single biography, 
treatise, or letter, and still more when our attention is directed 
to a collection of such writings, we must carefully bear in mind 
all the historical circumstances of the several writers, such as 
the time and the place of their respective compositions, the 
previous education and the present position of the writers, the 
objects they proposed to themselves in the work under con- 
sideration. . 

Our own language as it is now spoken in different parts of the 


globe furnishes a striking instance of the influence produced by 
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time and place in moulding the distinguishing characteristics of 
every tongue. The origin of Modern English is generally 
ascribed to the days of Elizabeth; grammarians enumerate 
various phases of Middle English, Old English, Semi-Saxon, all 
exhibiting peculiar features of divergence from the language, 
either written or oral, which prevailed in the days of Alfred. 
The familiar term Anglo-Saxon brings up before our minds two 
distinct peoples, Angles and Saxons, who contributed their. 
different dialects to form a single tongue. Hellenistic Greek 
was a composite language derived from different sources like 
our own; it was also an imported language, not the vernacular 
speech of those who used it; it was acquired by the Apostles 
and Evangelists, and was adopted, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, as the most fitting medium for the communications 
they were inspired to make, and it was adapted by them for the 
imparting of truths and sentiments which tried to the utmost 
the capacity of language and the power of thought. 

In Palestine, Greek was an exotic. The sources from which 
it was transplanted were of the widest description. "When we 
speak of Classical Greek, we refer to the language which was 
spoken in Grecia Antiqua or Greece Proper, but when we 
speak of Hellenistic Greek we must include in our conception 
the speech of Magna Grecia, the south-east of Italy with Sicily, 
of the colonies included in the discontinuous or sporadic Greece, 
of the settlements in Asia Minor, and those which were founded 
by the success which attended the Macedonian arms. In this 
respect Hellenistic Greek resembles the English which is spoken 
in America, Australia, and Hindostan far more closely than its 
ordinary use in our native land. But even at home every 
distinct region of the United Kingdom, and every quarter of 
the globe, contributes its peculiar phrases and idioms to increase 
the treasures of the Anglo-Saxon tongue. Some of these 
additions and excrescences obtain only a partial reception, as 
they are confined to the district which gave them birth, or are 
limited to the local exigencies which called them into life; but 
many obtain from time to time universal acceptance, are 
gradually incorporated into an ordinary speech, and maintain 
a position in the temple of literature. In every branch of 
writing, especially in our periodical organs of public informa- . 
tion, words will be found which have been imported from the 
Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, from Turkey and China, from the East 
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and West Indies, from North and South America, from Holland, 
Italy, Portugal, Spain. But in our foreign marts, in cities of 
commercial enterprise, beyond the limits of British civilization, 
in the extreme East, West, and South, this confusion of tongues 
(yAwTroovyxvols) will be especially found to prevail. We 
ought not then to be surprised at the occurrence of similar 
characteristics in the records of the religious dispensation which 
has spread through the world from Galilee,—that populous 
agglomeration of inhabitants of all classes and countries, which 
Hebrew-speaking inhabitants of Jerusalem regarded with con- 
tempt and disdain, as beyond Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles. 

But influences more powerful than the commixture of these 
varieties of speech combined to cast the language of the Greek 
Testament into its present mould. The inspired writings of the 
New Covenant, are not conveyed in the language which our 
Lord and His Apostles, as well as the earliest disciples, very 
generally used in conversational intercourse. The vernacular 
tongue in Judeea, after the return from the Babylonish captivity, 
was the Syro-Chaldaic or Aramaic. In reading the Gospels, it 
is highly important to bear in mind the caution given by 
Michaelis, “Syriace locutum Jesum, non Grace.” Thus Greek 
was a language which the writers acquired after attaining a 
mature age, for it is probable that St. Luke was the only one 
who knew it from his birth. 

The writers of the Epistles had to contend with difficulties 
from which the Evangelists were, in a measure, exempt. The 
subjects which they had to discuss taxed to the utmost the 
varied and copious resources of the richest language on earth. 
They were required to expound and elucidate truths which 
affect the temporal and eternal welfare of the universal family 
of man, truths which in length and breadth and depth and 
height far exceeded the loftiest conceptions of philosophers, 
orators, and poets; these they had to present in a style and 
manner which was capable of being comprehended by the whole 
human race, intelligible to the wise and unwise, level to the 
apprehension of barbarian, Scythian, bond and free. 

If then we attach the weight which is unquestionably due 
to these peculiarities, if we consider the influence which each 
of them would have singly, and the predominating sway 
which all united would exercise by acting in combination one 
with another, we shall not hesitate to draw the inference that, 
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without a miracle, the Greek of the New Testament could 
not have been different from that which we find it tobe. A 
regard to the circumstances of the writers, to the age in which 
they lived, to the locality in which they wrote, to the. associa- 
tions of birth, of education, and position, a consideration of 
their end and aim in writing what was to be a «ria é> aet, 
unconscious though they were of the fact, all these justify 
the conclusion that the sweeping charges of solccisms, of. 
grammatical improprieties, of forced constructions, may be dis- 
regarded by us as vague declamation. To expect that Pales- 
tinian Jews should write Greek according to the refinements 
and elegancies of the language which was current at Athens 
in the days of Pericles, is as unreasonable as it would be to 
require that modern English should retain the idiomatic usages, 
expressions, and orthography, which prevailed under the Plan- 
tagenets, or to conceive that a collection of writings from 
different authors, designed not only for the instruction of the 
intelligent and thoughtful, but for the use of the Boors at the 
Cape, the Pariahs of Hindostan, the Aborigines of Australia, 
the Red Indians of North America, ought to bear upon its 
front the characteristics of language, expression, and style, 
which we reasonably require in a critical essay, a philosophical 
treatise, or an academical address. In such a collection of 
writings, whether we regard the component parts singly, or 
as a whole, we might with good reason require that no un- 
warrantable liberties should be taken with the language, that 
there should be no offences against good taste, no violations 
of decorum, nothing to debase the mind, vitiate the feeling, 
or corrupt the judgment. But all refinements of language, 
all elegant turns of expression might well be sacrificed in 
order to secure more thoroughly and effectually the writers’ 
end and aim, the instruction and edification of universal 
humanity. 

As it is quite unreasonable to judge of New Testament Greek 
by the conventional standard adopted 300 3.c. in a particular 
city and district, so by a reference to what is now going on 
in many parts of the world, we need not be surprised at the 
mixture of various elements contained therein. For if we 
consider the extent to which our own tongue is adulterated . 
in both hemispheres, by the use of extraneous words and in- 
congruous expressions, we shall deem it truly marvellous, and 
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a result which surpasses human wisdom, that writers of Galilee, 
aypaparos Kal iSi@rat, have employed with such slight diver- 
gences the language of Thucydides, Plato, and Xenophon, in 
a connected series of works, which in subject-matter, com- 
plexion, and object, throw into the shade the choicest specimens 
of classical literature. 

One striking characteristic of the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment is the Christian element arising from the subject-matter, 
which the writers had to unfold. 

A second arises from the position of the writers, as Hebrew- 
speaking Jews, who had to complete a revelation which had 
already been partially revealed in Hebrew. This we may call 
the Hebrew element. 

There is a third element, which we may call the Alexandrine, 
consisting of Latinisms, Cilicisms, Syriacisms, and extraneous 
terms. i 

There is a fourth element, which had an important influence 
on the employment of the preceding, viz., the oral. The style 
is colloquial rather than literary. The diction is the Greek 
of conversation rather than of composition. We have very 
imperfect memorials of the ordinary language used by the 
Greeks in the mart, the forum, and domestic life. The ex- 
pressions employed by philosophers and poets, by orators and 
tragedians, afford no clue to the conversational Greek which 
regulated their social intercourse. The principal source from 
which we can form an opinion of their vernacular speech is 
the comedies of Aristophanes: ‘Illa Comedia vetus, specu- 
lum quotidianze vite, plebeias quasdam offert loquutiones.”’— 
Valckner’. The speeches in the Acts of the Apostles are faith- 
ful recitals of words actually uttered; and many of the epistles 
were written from dictation. “To the oral element,” says 
Bishop Ellicott, “we may ascribe the combined simplicity and 
force of the narrative portions; the suspended structures and 
relapses to the nominative case observable in the writings of 
St. Paul.” Its style is free from all tinge of vulgarity, and 
from every trace of artistic diction. In fact it exhibits, as 
Professor Masson has well remarked, the only genuine facsimile 
of the colloquial diction employed by unsophisticated Grecian 
gentlemen of the first century, who spoke without pedantry, as 
iSi@Tat, and not as cogictal. 

1 See notes on L. 11.2, 13. (Webster and Wilkinson.) 
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THE CHRISTIAN ELEMENT. 


In every bratich of science or department of study we find 
peculiar words and technical terms which are formed by 
enlarging the vocabulary of the language, or are old words 
with a new and appropriate meaning. The doctrine of the 
kingdom of heaven could not possibly be made known to man, 
without the introduction of new words, or an accession of mean-_ 
ing to words which were already in use. The writers of heathen 
antiquity had no occasion to speak of 7) éxxAnoia Tob QOcod—Tav 
otpavav, evayyéduov, cwtnpla, TioTls, Siuxatow, éxkAnova, in the 
sense in which they so frequently recur in the Books of the 
New Covenant. 

The historical facts upon which Christianity rests could be 
recorded in the language of Thucydides and Xenophon; but 
the revelation of God manifest in the flesh, the dignity of the 
Redeemer’s person, the sufficiency of His atoning work, the 
operation of the Holy Ghost, the condition of man as fallen in 
the first Adam, the characteristics of his state as restored in the 
second Adam, the constitution of the Christian Church,—these 
and similar topics of discourse rendered it necessary to find 
thought-breathing words, which no writer of an earlier age had 
any occasion to use. With this agrees the fact which we might 
naturally anticipate, that the Christian element is more strongly 
marked in the writings of John, Paul, and Peter, than in the 
synoptical Gospels, or the Acts of the Apostles. 

The writers of the New Testament, if for a moment we leave 
out of sight the divine superintendence, suggestion, and control 
which attended them in all their labours, must have felt the 
same difficulties which beset modern translators of the Bible in 
finding suitable words and expressions to be the vehicle of 
superhuman thoughts. The Chinese, for instance, with all their 
literary, scientific, and philosophical attainments, have no appro- 
priate word for expressing “ Deity,” and perhaps no language 
which has not been amplified and enriched by the leaven of 
Christianity, contains tolerable equivalents for the words grace, 
humility, faith, hope, charity. 

A test of the character and habits of the people is furnished 
by the copiousness or scantiness of their vocabulary on moral 
subjects. The languages of the South Sea Islanders are par- 
ticularly copious in words which convey the crime of murder ; 
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there are several distinct terms to express different ways in 
which infanticide may be committed. The universal prevalence 
of this abominable atrocity has given birth to a deplorable rich- 
ness of vocabulary in expressing the practice. We must ascribe 
it to the happy influence of the oracles of God committed to our 
trust, that our language has so many words which denote sym- 
pathy, condolence, fellow-feeling, compassion, pity, affection, 
tenderness, but has no term nearer than the words “ malicious- 
ness,” ‘‘ spitefulness,”’ to express évuyaipexaxia. Exultation at 
the ills which befall other men is happily so rare a feeling, that 
no distinguishing word has been adopted or compounded to 
conyey the idea. The spirit of genuine benevolence, of dis- 
interested kindness in seeking the welfare of other men, was so 
little recognized among the Greeks, that the Apostles had no 
suitable word made ready to their hands, but were compelled to 
borrow one from the yopyyos, who defrayed the expenses inci- 
dent on providing a chorus, suitably trained and equipped, to 
carry out the scenic representation of the Grecian drama. 
Although the Septuagint translation had done much to render 
Greek an appropriate vehicle for imparting Christian truth, and 
became “a viaduct between the two covenants,” yet the Apostles 
found the language too narrow and shallow for the truths they 
had to declare. Of some words they enlarged and deepened the 
signification ; other words they boldly coined, but always in 
true analogy with the genius of the language which they served 
to enrich. 

We may trace both in the Old and New Testaments the 
gradual growth of human language till it became fitted to com- 
municate the things which were revealed, zrodupepas Kal Todv- 
Tpo7res, in manifold portions and manifold methods. The Greek, 
notwithstanding its abundant copiousness in comparison with 
the Hebrew, required many subsidiary rills to form the broad 
channel of language, through which the final revelation of the 
Divine mind could be imparted to man and diffused through the 
world. } 

As an illustration of the Christian element, we may remark 
that the classical terms for virtue, dpery,—for morality, 70 
(mores), seldom occur ; the latter but once in a quotation, while 
in their place we have a rich cluster of qualities and graces 
enumerated under the term xapmos mvevpatos,—an idea which 
never entered into the conception of Grecian sages. 

Lest the Christian ministry should be confounded with the 
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Jewish priesthood, the writers of the New Testament altogether 
avoid the word iepeds as a designation of those who labour in 
the Word and doctrine. To mark the contrast between Chris- 
tianity and heathenism they use Qvovactypiov, mpodyteve, in 
preference to Bwpuds, pavreverOar. It is also remarkable that 
oxavdarov, which occurs fifteen times in the New Testament, 
and twenty times in LXX and Apocrypha, is scarcely ever 
found in profane writers; though Aristophanes, Acharn. 687, | 
uses oxavdadnOpov in a metaphorical sense. The idea of putting 
a stumbling-block, or an occasion to fall in a brother’s way, 
never entered into the mind of the heathen. 

To the Christian element we attribute the use of the following 
expressions: 6 7rouuny 6 Kados, J. 10.11. 1 dprredos 17) GAnOuvn, 
mav KA\jwa év Xpiot@, weve ev Xpiote@, J. 15.1, 2.7. dvobev 
yevvacba, J. 3. 3. maruyyeveoia, T. 3. 5. avaxaivwous voos, 
R. 12.2. peravora, A. 11.18. Kaw xriow, 20. 5.17. 6 éco 
avOpwros, R. 7.22. 6 é&w, 20. 4.16. dywaptia mpos Oavaror, 
1 J. 5. 16,17. @dvaros eis Tov aidva, J. 8. 51. Tvevpatixds 
in opposition to yuyixds, capxios,—the combination of cata 
capka with eivat, wepurrareiv, Sjv—Kaworns mvevpatos, Tadat- 
oTns ypauparos, R.7.6. épyateoOas in opposition to wicreveuv, 
6 Kdcpos odtos, J. 8. 23, MIT Dy, oixovouia Tov Oeod, THs 
xapitos Tod Mcod, To these we may add the technical senses 
acquired by c@few, owrrp, and their derivatives, Sofa, for 
aiwVvios, NUTPOV, YaptS, TrELpac pos, 6Ods, pvoTHpLoVv, Bamtiter Oat, 
eriatpépew, émratpogy), et similia, many of which are explained 
in our list of synonyms, 

In this class we may enumerate the words which mark the 
contrast in which Christianity stands to heathenism and Judaism, 
oxnvornyia, Mpoojdutos, eidwdOOuTov, eidwdoAaTpela, uraKT?- 
plov. 


THE HEBREW ELEMENT. 


It is unnecessary to give in detail an account of the unprofit- 
able controversy which raged for a long period between the 
Purists and the Hebraists. If the illustration which we have 
adduced from the local incidents which affect our own tongue 
in all parts of the world in our own day be deemed apposite and 
analogous, no reasonable man will expect to find Attic purity in 
the pages of the New Testament, though he will resist as alto- 
gether unnecessary and unfounded the inference that Hellen- 
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istic Greek is a heterogeneous confusion of several languages 
and dialects. He will not be surprised to meet with a few 
strange and anomalous forms of declension and conjugation ; he 
will not stumble at the omission of the augment in some verbs, 
or at its irregular use in other verbs; he will not expect to find 
consistency or uniformity in orthography or orthoepy. 

The position laid down by Blackwall (Sacred Classics, i. 153) 
will not be easily assailed. ‘The main substance and ground- 
work of the language of the Gospels and Epistles is incon- 
testably the same with that of the older Grecians, excepting 
when the rites of the Jewish and new revelations of the Chris- 
tian religion required new terms, or where the usage of Hebrew 
modes of speech, and allusions to oriental customs expressed the 
thing with more vigour, and were more intelligible to the 
people. Even in the Hebraisms and peculiarities of the New 
Testament, as good a regard has been paid to the general 
analogy and true propriety of grammar as in the writings 
which make up the standard of the Greek language.” 

With Michaelis we may assign the causes of these disputes 
to a want of sufficient knowledge of the Greek, the prejudices 
of pedantry and school orthodoxy, the injudicious custom of 
choosing the Greek Testament as the first book to be read by 
learners: This last cause has not perhaps exerted much in- 
fluence during the last thirty years; but to these a further 
reason may be assigned which has had very unhappy influence 
in England, viz. that our most eminent scholars have deemed 
the study of the Greek Testament beneath their notice; so that 
the seven plays of Adschylus alone have received more attention 
from learned divines than the whole of the New Testament. 
Others again have simply noticed the oracles of truth in order 
to contrast the Christian element with the philosophy of Aris- 
totle and Plato. Until a very recent period the peculiarities 
of Hellenistic Greek had been treated of by English scholars, 
who were certainly not well qualified for the task. These have 
suffered themselves to be led away by implicit deference to the 
authority of German grammarians and lexicographers, one of 
whom gives the following view of their labours: ‘Studio 
queerendorum Hebraismorum nimis indulsisse, in interpretandis 
singulis verbis, imprimis preepositionibus, conjunctionibus, par- 
ticulis leges Greecee lingue migrasse, significationes temere 
effinxisse, et subtilitatem grammaticam mire neglexisse.” In 
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fact, whether we look to English or foreign theologians, we may 
say with Hermann, “ Tristissima profecto sors obtigit scrip- 
toribus sacris ... Diligenter caveant tirones, ne putent, viros 
Spiritu Sancto adflatos, sprevisse sermonem mortalium, sed 
meminerint potius, illam interpretandi rationem qua nonnulli 
theologorum utuntur, nihil esse nisi blasphemiam.”’ Or we may 
apply to the interpretation of the New Testament the language 
which Dr. Pusey has employed of the Old: “The comparison | 
of the cognate dialects opened for a time an unlimited licence of 
innovation. Every principle of interpretation, every rule of 
language was violated. The Bible was misinterpreted with a 
wild recklessness to which no other book was ever subjected. 
A subordinate meaning of mere half-understood Arabic words 
was always at hand to remove whatever any one misliked. Now 
the manifoldness of this reign of misrule has subsided. But 
interpretations as arbitrary as any which had perished still 
hold their sway.” (Introduction to the Minor Prophets, p. vii.) 

One of the terms which is frequently considered Hebraistic 
is the occurrence of the phrase, ‘to be called,’ ‘to be found,’ 
instead of the verb substantive ‘to be.’? The first continually 
occurs in Greek, as may be seen by looking at xadéw, in any 
Lexicon, or at our notes on L. 1. 32. The second phrase might 
be called a Gallicism or an Anglicism with as much propriety 
as a Hebraism. Meyer renders A. 8. 30, etpé0n eis “Abwrop, 
‘il se trouva.’ We might well render M. 1. 18, ebpé0n é 
yaorpl éxovoa, ‘found herself with child” We may even 
say, without great impropriety, ‘How do you find yourself?’ 
for ‘ How are you?’ 

The use of the word ‘son’ to signify relation in general, 
such as cause and effect, dependence of one thing upon 
another, likeness, is frequently considered a Hebraism. But 
many similar expressions are found in Classical Greek, as well 
as in all other languages. The Red Indians employ per- 
petually the word ‘son.’ This genitive may well be referred 
to the genitive of quality denoting a permanent and abiding 
possession. (See numerous examples in Chapter IV.) 

So too, the use of the word ‘name,’ denoting substance, 
personality, J. 1. 12; M. 28. 19. The word dvoua expresses 
the means of identification, and implies the knowledge of one 
in his real person and character. 

It seems very doubtful whether the uses of the word < know,’ 
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in the sense of ‘approve,’ or ‘hear,’ in the sense of ‘ heed,’ can 
be called Hebraistic. 

The prefixes 3 and 9 undoubtedly exercised a considerable 
influence on the diction of Hellenists; but these have been 
made responsible for every kind of construction which the 
annotator could not explain. The insertion or omission of the 
Article was doubtless very much affected by the use of the 
Hebrew 7. There is, however, great justice in the remarks 


of Meyer, who confirms the view already quoted from Black- 
wall: “Ut autem Hebraismos permiscerent, non modo hee 
causa fuit quia Hebrei erant, sed quia cum de iis rebus dis- 
sererent que Hebraicis literis erant tradite, necesse fuit multa 
retinere, ne doctrinam quampiam novam adferre viderentur. 
Et certe tam multos Hebraismos ab illis servatos fuisse minime 
miror, cum plerique sint ejusmodi ut nullo alio idiomate tam 
feliciter exprimi possint; imo interdum ne exprimi quidem; 
ut nisi illas formulas retinuissent, nova illis interdum vocabula 
et nova dicendi genera comminiscenda fuerint, que nemo plane 
intellexisset.”’ : 
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Expressions like idwv cidov, A. 7. 34; axon axotcere, M. 13. 
143 aeiAH areidnoopucba, A. 4. 17; wapayyedia Tapnyyeira- 
pev, A. 5. 28, have so many counterparts in classical authors, 
that they ought not to be considered Hebraistic because they 
frequently occur in the Old Testament. Hdt. vii. 10. 1, ri 
dpelvw yvopunv aipeduevov édécOar. Hom. Il. i. 233, nai emt 
péyav Spxov duodpar. Xen. Cyrop. viii. 4. 9, braxovwv oxori 
imnjxovca. Soph. Gd. T. 65, dor ody irve y ebSovTd w 
éEnyeipeve. O. C. 1625, b0Be@ Seicavtas. Ablian, vienv evince. 
Plato, ti 8%) Aéyovtes SiéRadrrAov of StaBarrovtes ; Pevyer huyi. 
Scavonua Siavocicbar. Aisch., Sejoopar tuav petpiav dénow. 
Xen. Anab. cvpBovrevopevos cvveBovrevcev adtois TAde. 

M. 2. 10, yapav peyadnv opddpa éydpnoav has been censured 
as a double Hebraism. But in correspondence with peyadnv 
opodpa we find in Herodotus, 2vos péya ioxupas, Aimy ioxupal 
TLLWpIat. 

With dvdpes aderAgoi Kai marépes, brethren and fathers, 
A. 7. 2, compare divdpes *A@nvaior, dvbpes dukacral (Demosth. )3 ; 
Bacihhi avdpi (Homer); dvdpa otparnyov (Thucydides) ; avnp 
Ilépons (Herodotus); homo gladiator (Cicero). 
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The use of the word &vndov, for ‘tree,’ L. 23. 31, Rev. 2. 7; 
22. 2. 14, has been commented upon. But we have in Xen. 
Anab. vi. 4. 8, Sacd Toddols Kail TavTodarois Kai peyadrols 
EvAous. 

M. 5. 6, wewavres kat dupavtes tiv Stxavoovvnv. The pecu- 
liarity of this passage consists in the union of the two metaphors, 
hunger and thirst, directed at the same time to one object. 
Each metaphor singly occurs in many, perhaps in all languages. . 
Shakspere, Henry IV., Part. 1I., ‘Dost thou so hunger for my 
empty chair?’ Cicero, ‘sitire honores; sitire sanguinem.’ Xen. 
Cyrop. v. 6. 1, ottws eyo tiv Supa yapiverOas. 

H. 10. 27, wrupos SHjros écOlew pédrXovtos Tovs UrevavTious. 
It is the same as Zeph. 1. 18; 3. 8, 22RA ‘DNIP WRI. Isa. 
26. 11, LXX, viv wip tovs wrevavtiovs éerar. But the 
devouring flame, ‘ignis edax,’ is an expression which occurs” 
in many languages. Hom. J/. xxiii. 182, rods dua cot wavtas 
mip éo0ie. Virg. Ain. iv. 66, ‘est mollis flamma medullas.’ 

M. 18. 11, duiv déd0Tat yvavat, may be compared with Xen. 
Anab. vi. 6. 20, tpiv déoTar éxxopicas tos dvdpas. Hist. Gr. 
vi. 1, aro Trav ed SédoTat byiv evtvyetv. 

M. 20. 22, worjpiov mivev. Compare Ausch. Ag. 1897, 
bmepdikws wey ody ToTdvde KpaThp’ év Sdpuous Kaxav Se TAHcAS 
apaiwv avros éxmives worwv. Forcellini explains Plautus, ‘ut 
senex hoc eodem poculo, quo ego bibi, biberet,’ by ‘ut eamdem 
sentiret calamitatem.’ 

xouwao8ae in reference to the sleep of death, M. 27. 52; J. 
11.11.13; A. 7. 60, may be compared with Hom. JJ. -xi. 241, 
@s 0 wey adOs TecwV KoYWHnoAaTO YadKEoV HrvoV. 

avdyxn in the sense of distress, calamity, L. 21. 23; 1 C. 7. 
26, corresponds to pi8id, Ps. 119. 143; MS, Job 27. 9. But 


compare Aisch. Prom. V. 107, dvayxais taio®’ irreteiypat Taras. 
Xen. Mem. iii. 12. 3, eis tas dvdyxas adyewordtas €TETOVTES. 
Tac. Annal. xi. 37, ‘Supremis ejus necessitatibus ad misera- 
tionem evicta erat.’ 

The expressions, évdvcacOar Xpiordv, R. 18.14; évSvcacOar 
Tov Kaivov avOpwrrov, E. 4. 24, which in sentiment belong to the 
Christian element, are similar to Job 29. 14, PIs WI. Hom. 
Il. ix. 231, ef yr ovye Sdceau adxiv. Od. ix. 214, weyadrnv 
émverévov adknv. Plato, Legg. 642 B, edvova évSveral twa. 
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GENUINE HEBRAISMS. 


After we have deducted the instances in which the Hebraistic 
tone and colouring is at least doubtful, there will remain many 
phrases and idioms in which the Hebrew element must un- 
questionably be acknowledged. It is difficult to conceive how 
it could be otherwise. A work which is written by a foreigner 
who has learnt English will have a peculiar tinge derived from 
his native tongue, and from the literature with which he was 
conversant from his youth. This tinge will be more marked if 
his work is designed for the use of his own countrymen. — 

The frequent occurrence of the phrase cai éyévero is doubtless 
owing to WM). The use of airy in M. 21. 42, where we might 
have expected todro — mapa xupiov éyévero airy —is owing to 
the feminine IN} in Ps. 118. 23. 

Some peculiar forms of superlative, H. 9. 3, dyia dylov, 
DWP iT wip. L. 1. 42, evrAoynuévn od ev yuvaski. Rev. 19. 
16, Bacireds Bacirdéwv kai Kipios xupiov. 

M. 25. 1. 6, eis Grravrnolv Tivos, or Twi, NTP? TB Weta 


Jer. 41. 6. M. 12. 42, wépata tijs yijs, YIN DSN Ps. 2. 8. 
L. 21. 8, wopevec@ar oricw twos, NN 720 Judg. yO 
1S. 6.12; M. 11. 25, oporoyeioOa, MIT 2 8. 22. 50; 
Ps. 30. 13. 


Expressions for eternity and continuity, L. 1. 50, eis yeveds 
yeveov. R. 16. 27, eis Tovs aidvas aiover, my) Diy. 2 0. 4. 


16, dvakawovrat nuépa kat nuépg, DY DOV. RK. 2. 14, édiSacxev 
7® Baddx, the dative corresponds to 5. A. 6. 5, npecev 6 
Royos evworriov. TavTos ToD wANHOGous, “YYA LXX, Gen. 34. 18; 


4]. 37. Mk. 8. 12, dun réywo byiv ef SoOncera. This is ex- 
plained under ¢/ among the Particles, Chapter VIII. 

Among Hebraisms there is reckoned the accumulation of 
synonyms which give force and variety to the sentiment, Mk. 
cS: A tae Org Sa BP 

It will be observed from this summary that the pure 
Hebraisms are more of a lexical than of a grammatical character, 
the effect of early association rather than ignorance of more 
ordinary modes of construction. The manner in which different 
writers have followed one another in ascribing to this element 
every term and expression which they did not understand, 
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justifies the remark of Liicke that Hebraism has been their 
hidden helper in all need. 


THE ALEXANDRINE ELEMENT. 


The diction of the New Testament has been called the Alex- 
andrine dialect from its affinity to the Septuagint version, which 
was executed at Alexandria. This appellation is far from 
correct, as the inspired writers were not citizens of Alexandria, | 
and it is wrong to assume that they adopted the Alexandrine 
dialect because they made some use of the Alexandrine version. 

Attic Greek bears the same relation to the language spoken 
at Alexandria which the English spoken by the educated classes 
in Great Britain has to the speech of many foreign commercial 
cities where all the provincial varieties in tone, accent, and 
expression which England, Scotland, and Ireland can furnish, 
astonish and confuse the ear. While many of these provincial- 
isms are confined to commercial intercourse, not a few will find 
their way into local literature as more intelligible and expressive 
to the parties immediately addressed. 

After the subjugation of the Greeks by the Macedonians, and 
the extension of their conquests into Asia.and Africa, the 
various dialects of ancient Greece were fused into % Kou 
dudhexros, with an admixture of foreign words from Syrians, 
Persians, and Jews. Of this Macedonian tongue the dialect of 
Alexandria was a corrupt progeny engendered by the confluence 
of Greeks, Macedonians, Africans, Carthaginians, Sicilians, and 
of strangers from the remoter regions of the East. We need 
not then be surprised that writers of Galilee should employ 
terms which were commonly received by their countrymen, 
without any nice discrimination of the source from which the 
words arose. 


CILICISMS. 


Under the Alexandrine element we may arrange the Cilicisms 
of St. Paul. 

It is recorded of Aischylus, himself a native of Attica, that 
the effects of his visit to the court of Hiero at Syracuse were 
seen in the Sicilian tinge which is discernible in his later plays. 
Though this visit occurred after he had reached maturity, and 
was in duration less than a year, his writings contain some 
pwvai Jixedxai as the result. One of these, Bourés, is adopted 
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by St. Paul’s associate and companion in travel, L. 3.5; 23. 
30. As this was the case with Alischylus, we need not be sur- 
prised that some Cilicisms are found in the Epistles of a native 
of Tarsus, and of a student in its flourishing school of philo- 
sophy. 

1C. 4. 3, dvaxpiverOat bd avOpwrivns jwépas. We have in 
Euripides and Sophocles juépa Avmpd, iuépar évirovas, “ days 
of toil and sorrow ;” but not avOparivn iypépa, “the day in 
which man bears sway.” 

R. 6. 19, avOpdrrivov réyw, “I speak in a manner adapted to 
human weakness.’”’ Plato uses the word in a nearly similar 
manner, avOpwrivn S0&a, “ fallible human understanding.” 
Thucydides, iii. 40, has dyaptetv dvOpwrives, “ human in- 
firmity.” 

2 0. 11. 9, xatavapxéy tivos, to be slothful towards, press 
heavily upon, hang as a dead weight. vapxdw, be torpid, 
torpere. 

C. 2. 18, kotaBpaBevew twa, give the prize against; deprive 
of the palm ; pass an unjust decision. Conc. Laod., 76 pr) Tov 
vikncavta afvodv Tov BpaBeiov, arr érépm Siddvae avTo, adixov- 
pévov Tod vixncavtos. This however is hardly a Cilicism. Dem. 
Mid. 544, Stpatova bro Meidiov cataBpaBevbévra, “had an 
unfair decision against him.” 


LATINISMS. 


The departure of the sceptre from Judah by the reduction of 
Palestine into a Roman province, was followed by the adoption 
of Roman laws and customs, and by the use of Latin words and 
phrases, such especially as had reference to the imposition of 
tribute, commercial transactions, and military rule. 

Such are adoodpiov, Kivoos, KevToupiov, KoAwvia, KoveTwoia, 
KodpavTns, Snvapiov, “Iovatos, AuBéptivos, Aé€vtiov, pdKeddXor, 
péuBpava, pirtov, mpatt@piov, Eéorns, cyuKivOvov, o1Kdptos, 
covbddpioy, oTreKovNaTwp, TABEpva, TitTros, Pparyérduov. 

The following words are indifferently styled Aramzisms, 
Syraisms, and Chaldaisms: “ABBa, ’Axeddapud, ’“Apparyeddar, 
ByOcaida, Kndas, KopBav, "Edo “EdXat rAdpa caBdyPan, 
"Edad, Mappova, Mapavabd, ‘Panda, Tariba xodpr, TaBiba, 
XepovBip. 

Some terms may be styled Rabbinical; for although the 
Talmud was of much later date, the Rabbis in the time of 
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our Lord, used language which was subsequently known by 
the designation Talmudical. 

There are also a few Persian words: dyyapevewv, yala, wayos, 
peapyapitns, meytoTaves. 

If then the object of the writers of the New Testament be 
kept in mind, we shall see that the fusion of the Greek styles 
effected in the xown diddrexTos, the language of the masses, 
was admirably adapted to be the vehicle of communicating 
divine truth to the world. Dr. Blackwall well argues (Sacred 
Classics, i. 38), “The old Greek writers have many foreign 
words, as well as the sacred classics. In the times when the 
most eminent Greek writers flourished, the Persian empire was 
of vast extent, and had a mighty influence upon all Greece ; 
by their wars, commerce, and travels, many of their words 
became familiar in the Grecian language. So in the time of 
the Apostles and Evangelists, the Roman empire had extended 
its conquests over the greatest part of the world where Greek 
was spoken, which led them to introduce some of the Roman 
words and phrases. These terms, put into Greek characters, 
were very well understood by the persons to whom they were 
addressed, and, upon several considerations, might be more 
pleasing and emphatical than the original words of the lan- 
guage. Shall it be allowed to Xenophon, Herodotus, and 
Thucydides, freely to use Persian, Aigyptian, and other oriental 
words ? and can it be an unpardonable fault for St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, St. Luke, St. Paul, upon occasion, to use Roman ?” 

If it be said that by acknowledging this fusion we surrender 
the whole question as to the classical propriety of Hellenistic 
Greek, we would point to the accuracy with which the inspired 
writers have used nouns, verbs, and tenses, according to their 
distinctive power (Chapters II., VI.), to the correctness with 
which they have employed the several particles (Chapter 
VIII), and to.the precision with which they have preserved 
the characteristic differences between words apparently synony- 
mous (Chapter X.), as proofs of their acquaintance with the 
more delicate usages of the language, at a time when Greek 
was subject to many influences of deterioration and decay. 


CHAPTER II. 


ON THE FORMATION OF WORDS. 


CLASSES OF SUBSTANTIVES. 


SUBSTANTIVES are to a considerable extent derived from, or 
connected with verbs, and may be classed according to their 
several affixes. To each affix a particular meaning is 
attached. 

The male agent or doer is represented by the affixes -77s, 
-TNp, -Twp, -Evs,—as KpiTys, judge; cwrp, saviour; pyTwp, 
orator ; Bactdevs, king; pepiotyns, Biaotys. The corresponding 
terminations for the female agent are -respa, -tpia, -Tis, -eva, 
-t0ca,—as coTeipa, Bacirela, Bacihiooa, paxaptrtis. 

Other terminations for the agent are -ds, -o0: tpodés, nur- 
turer (tpépw) ; Tayos, marshaller (tdoow) ; troy7rds, conductor 
(eure) ; ; doubés, singer (aeidw) ; -uHv, -wévos ; Trotunv, shepherd ; 
-@V, -OVOS, WYEHOV, leader. 

Nouns ending in -wa, -ca, -ows, generally denote the is 
as incomplete, or in progress: @vaia, sacrifice ; Soximacia, 
scrutiny ; mpa£&is, doing; tds, arranging ; avEnous, increasing ; 
doa, Soxnots, seeming. 

Nouns in -yos express the action of the verb proceeding from 
the subject; the action and its result: Svwyyos, pursuing, or 
being pursued ; ddupyos, act of lamenting, or lament ; ceropds, 
shaking, earthquake; otaOyos, standing, station, halting-place ; 
deopuos, binding, bond; dvevdioueds, reproaching and reproach ; 
codpovicpos, self-control, soundness of mind. 

Nouns in -ya, -yutos, denote the thing done, or the passive 
object; the result or product of an act: mpayya, thing done; 
omépwa, thing sown; zro/yua, product of composition; priya, 
memorial ; vénua, that which is perceived; céSacpa, object 
of worship. 

Some nouns in -ovs denote an action and the result: doocs, 
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giving, gift, as in English ‘dose ;’ sepuroinats, acquisition. The 
act of Redemption was an act of zepuroinots, by which the 
Redeemer acquired the redeemed as a possession to Himself. 
We may observe, xpiows, the act or time of pronouncing sen- 
tence; xpiua, the sentence pronounced; xyjpvéis, preaching ; 
knpuywa, the matter preached ; Bpacus, the act of eating, to 
be distinguished from Spapa, the substance eaten, R. 14. 15. 
17. 20; Kavynots, act of glorying; Kxavynua, subject-matter, 
theme of glorying, 2 C. 1. 12. 14. azoxpiywa is the substance 
of the amoxpicis, 2 C. 1. 9. mAnpwya has two meanings: 
Active, TO wAnpf ovetv, implendi actio. Passive, id quod 
impletum est, or, id quo res impletur, 1 C. 10. 26; Mk. 8. 20. 
Thus G. 4. 4, 7O Asjpaywa Tod ypovov may be taken actively, 
i.e. a temporal space filled up as it were by the flowing in of 
time; or passively, id gre temporis spatium expletur. Hdt. 
ii. 22, dydoxovra 8 étrea Cons TAnpwpa avdpi pakpoTatov. 
So «xriows may mean the act of creation, R. 1. 20, or the thing 
created, 2.C. 5.17; R. 8.19. Hither meaning may be adopted 
in G. 6. 15: R. 4. 19, ray véxpwow, the deadness: 2 OC. 4. 10, 
mavrote THY véKpwaw Tod Kupiov ’Incod év TH comats Tmepié- 
povres, exhibiting in my person the putting to death of the 
Lord Jesus: Ja. 1. 25, év +H aroujoes adrod, in his doing, in his. 
practical observance of the law. 

Nouns in -os, -eos, denote the result or product of an action: 
xhoos, sorrow, wévOos, grief, yévos, birth, ddaos (das), light, 
afeddos, falsehood. 

Nouns of the first declension in -7, -7, denote the action 
of the root, actively or passively: pry, memory, that which 
remembers, ypaypy, line which has been drawn, Secp2}, bundle, 
Ti, honour, price, dxo7, hearing, report, yapd, delight, ddayn, 
process of teaching, or the thing taught. 7 mepov7} may 
mean conviction, the state of being persuaded, or the art of 
persuading, persuadendi sollertia, G. 5. 8; TAnocpovn, fulness, 
satietas, the state, and expletio, the act of filling, C. 2. 23. 

Nouns in -os, ov, express the action of the verb, and some- 
times the result: Adyos, speaking, discourse, o7ropos, sowing, 
seed, ¢dpos, bringing in, revenue. 


SUBSTANTIVES DERIVED FROM ADJECTIVES. 


These are abstract words, such as those which correspond 
to our terminations in -ness, -dom, -hood, and end in -la, -OTNS 
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(-ornTos), -otvn, -os (-€0s): copia, wisdom, ddjOeva, truthful- 
ness, evvora, kindness, Sixavocivyn, righteousness, cwdhpootvn, 
sound-mindedness,-rayos, temporary swiftness, TaxyuT7s, habitual 
speed. dyiwotvn differs but little from dyirns (2 CO. 1. 12; 
H. 12. 10), except perhaps that it represents more the condition 
than the abstract quality; while dyiacpos points primarily to 
the process (1 Th. 4. 3, 4; 1 P. 1. 2), and thence, with the 
gradual approach of the termination in -wos, to that in -ovvn, 
which is so characteristic of the New Testament, the state, 
frame of mind, or holy disposition, in which the action of the 
verb is evinced and exemplified. (Ellicott) 

_From nouns of agency we have other substantives in -r%puov, 
-Tpov, -etov, -pa, which signify the place of action, the means 
or instrument with which the agent acts: ormpvov, cup, 
Tedwveiov, toll-house, eidwrelov, seat of an idol, Secpwrypior, 
prison, apotpov, plough, Adyov, oracle, yupvdowov, school for 
exercise, €dpa, seat, xadvirpa, veil, Bréhapov, eyelid, AvTpor, 
ransom, ‘NaoT7piov, the place or means of propitiation, ddacKd- 
Arov, SiKacTHpiov, PYaKTHpLoV, TaptEtov, aKpoaTrpLov. 

Personal designations signifying locality end in -evs, -uTns 
(-etrus, fem.), -vos, -vos, or parentage, in -sdys, -adns, -1ov, and 
the feminine -:s, -vas, -.wvn, as Tapoets, Meyapeds, ’AdeEavdpevs, 
"ABSnpirns, Xavavitns, Rapapeityns, Yapapeiris, AepBaios, 
Nafapnvos, “Actavos, Xpiotiaves, Tadapnvos, ‘Hpwdvavos. 

Diminutives end in -iov, -idvov, -tcxos, and belong to the 
class of gentile nouns, or patronymics. From zrais we have 
madiov, Talbaptoy, TadicKos, Tadiokn ; from peipaké, weipdxiov, 
peipaxvrAdvoy ; from iyOvs, ixOvdiov. But many of these forms 
are used without any diminutive meaning: O@npiov, a wild 
beast, SuBriov, a book, dopriov, a burden, wediov, a plain. So 
in Latin ‘ puella’ is the only word for girl. 

Appropriated places end in -ov, -wvia. Thus ’EXavwr, olive- 
yard, aywv, place of assembly, awedodv, vineyard, wvdAwr, mill. 
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Adjectives derived from substantives end in -vos, -LKOS, 
denoting possession of, belonging to, as Snpudcvos, wordp.os, 
pirvos and girxsK0s, elpnvatos and eipnvixds; mrepiovaros, special, 
peculiar, from mepiovela, supplies ; érvovctos, of the passing day. 
So Sikatos, patavos, yepaids, Tadaios, apatos: didaxtixos, apt’ 
to teach, skilled in teaching. 

c2 
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Adjectives denoting the material are formed in -eos and -wos: 
xpuaeos, golden, yaAxeos, made of bronze or copper, apyupeos, 
of silver, EUAwos, of wood, A/Gwos, of stone, adnFiwos, of genuine 
or true materials, cdpxuivos, of flesh, partaking of human nature, 
but capxixds, swayed by fleshly lusts. ocdpxwos indicates the 
nature of the person, capxixos the bent of his mind. daxpo- 
ywviaios, the stone of the principal corner, as in Him the 
two walls from the Gentile and Jewish world meet and are 
united. ‘Lapis angularis; omnia sustinens et in unam fidem 
Abrahe colligens eos qui ex utroque Testamento apti sunt 
eedificio Dei.’ ézsovovos is equivalent to émi tiv iodcay jpépar, 
sufficient for the current day. Like édodzos, lasting for the 
journey; édnpépios, lasting for a day, Kdprros éretyovos, lasting 
the whole year. Hom. Od. vu. 118. (See Wratislaw’s Notes 
and Dissertations.) ‘ 

Formations in -vds, -w0s, denote time, place: xaOnepwos, 
daily, dpOpivds, at the dawn, mpwivos, early, dpewos, in the 
mountain, Tayvos, with speed, Mepuvds, in the summer. 

Adjectives which denote the full expression of the quality 
expressed in English by the affixes -ful, -able, are formed in 
-pos, -dduos, -eus: oixtpds, full of otxros, pitiful, pitiable, 
AvTnpos, sorrowful, Gapadreos, full of confidence, dOovepds, full 
of envy, yaples, graceful. 


ADJECTIVES DERIVED FROM. VERBS. 


Adjectives in -cvpos or -1wos express suitableness or capa- 
bility for the action of the verb: xyprcupos, useful, edad. 0s, 
eatable, mormos, drinkable, @avdc.puos, deadly, tpddipos, 
nutritious. 

Adjectives in -vds, -Ads, -pds, and -ds, express the meaning 
of the verb (transitively or intransitively): davés, paewvos, 
shining, Naprpds, bright, dovzds, remaining, otvyvos, odious, 
moOewvos, longed for, Sewds, fearful, Seidés, cowardly, arratn\os, 
deceitful, deceiving. The terminations in -n\és, -wd0os, denote 
habit, custom: dpyidos, soon angry, irascible. Aristotle (Ethics 
vi. 11) of pév ody dpyiror taxyéws peév dpyitovtar Kab ols ob Sez 
kat €d’ ols ob Set nat waddov 4) Sel, mavovrat Sé TANEDS. 

Adjectives in -~wv make the action of the verb the pro- 
minent attribute of the person: aidzuor, bashful, €Aenuor, 
compassionate, wvijuev, mindful, ériAanopuor, forgetful. 

Gerundial adjectives are formed from the 2 aor. in -TOS, 
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-téos. These, like the Latin gerundials in -ndus, and the 
supines in -tum, -tu, have the same meaning as the active 
infinitive, conveying the idea of capability or adaptation. 
Sometimes verbals in -ros express the result of the capability 
or adaptation, both actively and passively: aiperds, an eligible 
man, a man adapted for choice, and one actually chosen; 
euros, capable of blaming and deserving blame; dzrepactos, 
incapable of tempting and of being tempted, Ja. 1. 13; 
mapeicaxtos, insidiously present, G. 2. 4, either introducing 
themselves, or introduced by others; yvwords, one who is 
capable of being known; dévd«peros, without making distinc- 
tion; avv7roKxptTos, without false assumption, unhypocritical ; 
G@\adyTos, inexpressible. With these we may compare Latin 
adjectives in -bilis, and for the use of the same word in an 
active and passive sense, we may compare ‘unfeignedly’ for 
‘unfeigningly.’ 

The termination --réos expresses the infinitive with the 
idea of necessity or duty: doxntéa coi éatw % apetn, virtue 
is for you to cultivate, or doxntéov éoti coe THY apeTyy, it is 
for you to cultivate virtue; Mk. 2. 22, L. 5, 38, olvoy véov ets 
aaoKovs Katvouvs BAnTéEov. 


VERBS DERIVED FROM NOUNS. 


Verbs which imply fo be or fo have that which the noun 
signifies, are formed in -dw, -éw, -evw, -afw, -iSm : ToApdw, 
I have daring (70Apum), didréw, I am a friend (iros), xorpavéw, 
IT am a ruler (ko/pavos), dovedw, I am a murderer (govevs), 
drnbevo, I am truthful (dAnO7s), pecitedw, aixparorevo, 
mayioevm, oTpatevomat, éAdAnvitw, I speak Greek or play the 
Greek (“EAAnv), Iovdaifo. In Ph. 2. 30, mapaPodeva dpevos 
(Lachmann), from trapé8onos, making venturesome ; | Cu dike As 
meptrepeverat, becomes not ostentatious; ép7repos, 1. q. mporreTys, 
rash, heedless. In later Greek émicxorrevey meant émioKoTrov 
elvat. 

Words in -evw are joined to the dative when they express 
the being in some state, or in the possession of some quality, 
as éuabyrevce TO "Inood, M. 27. 57; but to the accusative 
when they express some action implied in, or consequent ~ 
upon, that state or quality, as walnrevoare mavra ta €Ovn, 
M. 28. 19. 

Causative verbs, expressing that we carry out the act which 
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is proper to the noun, are formed in -da, -itw, -afo, -vve, 
aivw: Sovrd\dm, make, a slave (dodd0s), TaTrewow, picbow ; 
misTow, make TLoTOS, firm, sure, to be relied on, LXX, 1 Ki. 
1. 36, mictéoar 6 Oeds: rodreudw, make hostile, TroAEwico, 
inake war, but modeuéo, I am at war (dA«pos), TovTICw, 
I make rich, but wdouréw, I am rich (wdobros), aixuarotivo, 
Sevyparifo, dvabewarifw; deveaivo, make white (Aeuxés), 
Enpaivw, make dry (Enpés), onwaiva, signify (cha), Topawe, 
tend as shepherd (zrouunv). 

Frequentatives, Inchoatives, and Desideratives, are formed. 
from other verbs: orevdfw, groan frequently (crévw), popeiv, 
wear, gestare (épew, gerere), otpwpav, whirl over, voluto 
(orpépetv, volvo), nBdckw, grow young (jBdw), peOtcKw, grow 
tipsy (weve), yeXaceiw, desire to laugh (yeAdw), wodeunoeio, 
desire to be at war (aroXeuéw), Spaceiw, desire to do (pda). 


PARATHETIC COMPOUNDS. 


Compound words are divided into two classes, parathetic and 
synthetic, In the parathetic class the several parts of the word 
which are found side by side in the compound word may exist 
distinct from each other: wapd@ecus, juxta-position. In the 
synthetic class the inflexions of the earlier part of the combina- 
tion are modified so as to appear in a dependent, inseparable, 
and constant state. 

-In parathetic compounds we have separable juxta-positions 
in which one or both members are adverbs, as ovxétt, oddeis, 
ovdenia, ovdév, ovTIs, as a proper name for Mr. Nobody; evay- 
yeros, duetuyns, duotuyia, tmrnpeTéw, UNpET Is. 

The most common of the uninflected words which stand at 
the beginning of uninflected and separable compounds are the 
eighteen ordinary prepositions. This facility of combination 
distinguishes the ordinary prepositions from other words, 
which are set before the cases of nouns, such as adverbs and 
quasi-prepositions. In many of these combinations a new and 
single meaning has superseded those of the preposition and 
verb taken by themselves. Thus from yuyvooxew we have 
avayvyvecko, I read; éziyryvaonw, I discover, decide ; peTa- 
yuyvacko, I change my mind, I repent 5 ovyywocko, I 
pardon. From dxovw is formed ‘Tapaxove, hear aside, hear . 
amiss, refuse to hear. 


In some cases the construction follows the adopted meaning: 
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e€ioctawat, I stand out of, takes an accusative in the sense of 
I avoid; évtpérec@ax, turn in upon oneself, give heed to, 
reverence. - 

Two or more prepositions may be found in the same com- 
pound: imefédepev roréuoto, bore away secretly from the war ; 
diatrapatpi8y, obstinate contest, 1 T. 6. 5, dd has its usual 
primary force of thoroughness, completeness, intensifying ; 
mapatptBai, collisions, hence hostilities, enmities. In dvtaro- 
dddvar, render back a due (1 Th. 3.9; 2 Th. 1.6; R. 12. 19), 
the avti marks the idea of return, the dé hints at the debt 
incurred. 2 Tim. 4. 16, cupzrapeyévero, stood forward with me 
as a ‘patronus’ to plead in my defence, or as an ‘advocatus,’ 
to support by his counsel. Demosth. cupzrapayevouevos aite 
Soxipalouévo. 


SYNTHETIC COMPOUNDS. 


In the New Testament there are many compounds which 
are properly synthetic, or, as they are frequently termed, 
organic, though the parts which form the combination are so 
obvious that they may be reckoned as juxta-positions. Such 
are vouveyas, TaTrevodpev, TaTreoppoovvn, oKANpoKapoia, oKy- 
potpaynros, axpoywviaios, Kapdioyvworns, Secpopvrak, yxpew- 
devreTns. Here we may mention dddotpiwericxoros, 1 P. 
4. 15, analogous to dAXoTpioyvwpos, addoTpLoTayia: davOpwr- 
dpecxos, E. 6. 6; O. 3. 22, avOpwrodaiuwv, avOpwroedys: aipat- 
exyvoia, H. 9. 22, aiwatoyapys, aivatorwrns: Sixavoxpicia, R. 
2. 5, Suxasoroyia, Sixatorpayia, Sixatovouia: ovrouérpiov, L. 
12. 42, cirovouos, ciToTrovéw: extpapa, 1 C. 15. 8, perhaps for 
éfauBropa: tpwtdtoxos, O. 1. 15, born before all the crea- 
tion; for the Word was the instrument of creation ; in C. 1. 18, 
raised before all from the dead. This use is analogous to 
mpwtorrous, spoken of the Argo (Eur. Andr. 865) going to 
sea before all other ships; mpwtomdpos, going before the rest 
of the army ; tpwtoppvtos, flowing first. (Donaldson.) 

In synthetic compounds the former part is an ordinary noun 
(substantive or adjective), a verb or verbal noun, an uninflected 
word or particle. Instances of ordinary nouns in addition to 
many already given are é¢Oadpodovrcia, iaayyedos; verbs or 
verbal nouns, éGedo08pncxeia. 

Separable adverbs which form compounds are dyav, dua, dpre, 
ed, mada, Taw, Tav, TARY, THe. dya usually means con- 
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nexion in point of time: 1 Th. 4. 17, dua adv. avrois dpmarynoo- 
peOa, at the same time, together with them. Sometimes apa 
has the further idea of aggregation: R. 3. 12, wavres é&€xdway, 
dpa nypemOnoav. (See Chapter VIII.) 

In the New Testament compounds with ed frequently occur : 
evooKéw, evepyeTns, evKatpia, evAaBys, evAoyew, EVOoODMAaL. 

With dyav we have dyavaxréw, ayaddidopat: apt, aptuyév- 
yntos ; with wAjnv, TAnLEANS. 

The numeral adjectives appear in du7rAods, double ; Sumdbrepor, 
twofold, more than ; SécTouos, double-mouthed, Gapredeeds Tpl- 
Boxos, chiecs potted tpiunvos, of three months; tetpdywvos, 
four-cornered ; tetpddsov, company of four men; TeTpadynvos, 
four months; tetpazrous, tetpapyns. 

Inseparable prefixes are 7i-, half: scOarys, half dead ; 7j0- 
wpiov, half an hour; jsovs, half. dve-, implying difficulty, 
adversity, like the English prefixes, dis-, mis-, un-, ill-: dvaBdo- 
raxtos, unbearable; SvcKoXos, hard to please; dvcpopdos, mis- 
shapen; dvotvy7js, unlucky; Svcopyos, ill-natured. 

a is used in three senses, collective, intensive, negative. <As 
a collective or copulative prefix, a is part of dua: axodovOos, 
sharer of the same way; ade\dos, sprung from the same womb. 
As an intensive @ is part of ava in the sense of remoteness, dis- 
tance, extent: arevys, intense, exceedingly stretched ; drevige, 
gaze earnestly ; domepyés, very eagerly. As a negative it has 
the forms of avd, av-, in the sense of privation: appar, without 
mind; dvouos, without law, lawless; advidews, merciless; avéy- 
kAnTos, unimpeachable; aveEvyviactos, inscrutable; avypepos, 
fierce; dmdtap, aduntwp, a8vacos. 

The latter part of the compound is frequently of verbal origin, 
as mpoowmoAnmrTns, SeEtoNdBos. The use of the word in a 
transitive or intransitive sense is sometimes determined by the 
accent : ALAoBoros, throwing stones (actively) ; NuAdBoXos, pelted 
with stones (passively) ; yespoypados, writing with the hand; 
xXEtpoypados, written with the hand. 

Compounds with épydfowas are accented on the ultimate when 
they signify a bodily or material action: Avovpyds, worker in 
stone; yewpyds, husbandman; duedoupyos, vinedresser; but 
receive the accent on the antepenultimate or have the penulti- 
mate circumflexed when they denote a moral action, or an . 
operation and habit of the mind: savodpyos, unscrupulous 
rogue ; Kaxovpyos, criminal; meplepyos, busybody ; ayabdepyos, 
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worker of good in a moral sense, but ayaOoepyés might be used 
of an active worker. 

Attention to the affix will frequently decide the meaning of 
the passage. It has been remarked (p. 17) that nouns in -pés, 
-wod, express the action and its result. Apply this to Ph. 2. 6, 
ovY apTraypyov aynoato TO elvas ica Oe, deemed it nothing 
to be grasped at, no appropriation of what was not his own, to 
be on an equality with God. Here dprrayycs is virtually equi- 
valent to dpmayya, as doracpuds to domacpa, Soci to Sdua. 
The transition is very easy from the actus rapiendi to the res 
rapienda, from ‘the act of seizing’ to ‘the object worth seizing.’ 
1C. 1. 21, da THs wwplas Tod Knpvypuatos, through the (assumed) 
foolishness of the subject-matter of the Gospel message. H. 10. 
1, oKiaY yap éxwov 6 vomos THY MEAXOVTOY ayabar, ovK adTHY 
THY €ikova TOY Tpayu.adTwv, having a shadowing forth of evan- 
gelical blessing, but no designed representation of the facts, 
the historical transactions on which Christianity rests. Ja. 1. 
17, Taca Socis aya) Kal wav Sépnua Tédevov: the distinction 
between ddc1s and dwpnuwa may well be preserved, “ Every 
faculty of giving which is in its nature good, and every gift 
imparted which is in its nature complete.” 

There is no marked difference between the use of these affixes 
and compounds in the New Testament from their general usage 
in classical Greek. This alone ought to have exempted the 
inspired writers from the slurs which have been cast upon 
them. There is the tendency of the Hellenists to give graphic 
expression by strengthening the verb with prepositions, so as 
to describe the mode of action with greater clearness. Com- 
pound adverbs and prepositions frequently occur, but not so 
freely as in Byzantine authors. 


CHAPTER III. 


SYNTAX, OR CONSTRUCTION. 


NOUNS BY THEMSELVES, AND IN COMBINATION WITH OTHER 
NOMINAL FORMS. 


Construction, or Syntax, gives the rules for expressing and 
connecting sentences. Every perfect sentence contains one or 
more propositions. A proposition consists of three parts, 
subject, predicate, copula: thus if we say, Sodwy éorl xpeTys, 
Solon is judge, 3Awv is the subject, the person or thing spoken 
of, xpuTys is the predicate, or that which is said of the subject, 
éoti is the copula or substantive verb which connects the subject 
with the predicate. 


THE ARTICLE. * 


The article is not an essential part of speech. There is no 
trace of it in Latin; in Syriac and Chaldee it can hardly be 
said to exist; with this exception, the parts of speech are essen- 
tially the same in all languages. 

The use of a part of speech not absolutely essential cannot be 
expected. to be fixed by the certain laws which govern the use 
of other parts of speech. With this agrees the fact that no two 
languages agree in their mode of employing the article. Though 
it is a kind of indispensable constituent in Hebrew, Greek, 
English, French, German, Italian, no two languages are bound 
by the same rules. 

We may look upon the article as a kind of universal pronoun, 
a pronoun of reference. Though it occurs occasionally in the 
New Testament as a demonstrative, yet its power became 
softened down, so as simply to express specification or emphasis. 
Hence 6, 7, To was used as a prepositive article corresponding 
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more nearly to the German der, die, das, than to the English the, 
or the French /e, Ja. 

The insertion or-omission of the article would be directed by 
the taste and judgment of the writer or speaker, as well as by 
the genius of the language he used. That which the writer 
supposes, imagines, or intends to be definite and distinct, he 
speaks of as if it were really so. His subjective views are to 
him objective. The views of the writer, however, are not 
equally clear to the reader, or can, at the best, be imperfectly 
apprehended. The reason, then, for the insertion or omission 
of the article will not be evident, unless we can look at the 
matter from the same point of view as that in which the writer 
regarded it. Moreover the writers of the New Testament were 
affected to some extent by the vernacular use of the Hebrew 
article 1, which could hardly fail to impart a shade of colouring 


to their employment of the article in Greek: e. g., H. 11. 31, 
‘PaaB 4 mopvn: M. 26. 6, Xiwvos tod Aer pod. 

The leading use of the article to express definiteness or dis- 
tinctness will be evident from the fact that it is omitted with 
words like #Avos, yf, ovpavos, Oddacoa, in the expressions ard 
KataBorns Kocpou, év apyn, ev Kupio, am apyis Kticews, pod 
katpov. 1 P. 4. 11, et Tus AaAEL @s Aya Oeod: the words Adyia 
Qcod are used without any definite article to designate the Holy 
Scriptures of God, as being sufficiently definite in themselves, 
and haying the distinctness of a proper name. Wordsworth. 


PECULIAR OMISSIONS OF THE ARTICLE. 


The article is omitted where no specification is designed, 
though we naturally insert the definite article in English: M. 
5. 45, Tov HAvov avtod avarédAres eri rrovnpods Kal aryabovs, Kal 
Bpéxes ert Sixarovds kai adsxovs, i. e. upon the class evil, and class 
good, without specifying individuals of the same class, or 
opposing one to the other: M. 9. 13, ob yap 7AOov Karécas 
Suxaiovs GAN apaptworovs: M. 10. 21, wapadwcer adedpos ader- 
ov eis Oavatov Kal tatnp Téxvor, i. e., one holding the relation- 
ship of brvtiior, father, without specifying the individual: 1 T. 
2. 5, els yap @ecos, els Kal peoirns Ocod Kai avOparoy : ei: 9, 
Beale VOMOS Ov KELTAL, dvopots &€ Kal avuTroraktois, aceBéct Kab 
dpaptonois, dvoclow Kal BeByrouw: 2 P. 2. 9, of5e Kupsos evoe- 
Beis é« metpacpod piecOas, adixous dé eis juépav Kpicews Kodafo- 
pévous typeiv: M. 17. 9, é« vexpdv dvaorivar: A. 17. 32, axov- 
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cavtes avaotacw vexpov: R. 2. 25, mepttoun pev yap wpedet 
éav vouov mpdoons, éav dé rapaBarns vowov 7s K.T.r., if thou be 
a law doer, but if thou be a law transgressor, &c. The absence 
of the article in vdwov and vowou here makes that general and 
indicative of the character of the person which would else have 
been restricted to the observance of the Jewish law in particular. 
It is as if vopov mpdocew and vowou mapaPdrns were severally, 
like vomobereiv, vouopvraxeiv, vowobérns, vowodisdoxKados, one 
compound word. So in the use of wepiTop, axpoBuatia, the 
absence of the article indicates that the meaning is not the 
whole class of Jews and Gentiles severally, but persons having 
the characteristic of the one and of the other. (Vaughan.) 

Hence the article is often omitted with reference to our Lord : 
M. 4. 6, e¢ vids ef rod Oecod, if thou hast the relation of Son to 
God; H. 1. 2, €AdAncev jyiv év vid, spoke to us by one in the 
relation of son. It is often inserted in Greek where we omit 
it in English: M. 9. 11, wera Tay TeA@vaY Kai duaptorav. By 
tev the speakers specified those who were present on the 
particular occasion. Moreover, by the single insertion we shall 
see that the reAXwvai and dwaptwdoé were virtually regarded by 
the speaker as one body. 1 T. 3. 2, Sef obv Tov éricxorov, every 
bishop, a bishop; this is called the generic use. 


HOMERIC USE OF THE ARTICLE, 


Before we bring forward at length the Hellenistic use of 
the article, we will briefly illustrate the Homeric: J7. i. 11, 12, 
otvera tov Xpvonv nrluno’ apnthpa ’Atpeldns: 6 yap HAGE Bods 
éml vias “Ayaidv, because Atreides treated disrespectfully the 
well-known Chryses, acting as priest, for he came to the swift 
ships of the Achwans. Here tdév Xpvcnv is often rendered, 
that famous, that venerable man, Chryses; but the true reason 
is that the writer spoke of him according to his subjective 
view ; he knew no other Chryses, and assumed that the mind 
of his readers would go with him. In the next instance (6 
yap 70) the article is clearly used as a personal pronoun 
to obviate the necessity of again mentioning Chryses, as in 
43, 3 épar’ ebyopuevos’ tod 8 &kdrve DoiBos ’"Arodov, thus 
he spake in prayer; but him Phebus Apollo heard. 

The article expressed also the relative and the demonstrative : 
125, GAAa Ta pév Trodwy eEerpdbopuer, Ta dédacrat, but the spoil 
which we took from the sacked cities, that has been divided. 
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With this use of rd, compare the A. V., ‘Take that thine is,’ 
‘commanded him to be sold and all that he had.’ 

Again we have its use as a relative in 71, 72: Kal vneco 
yyncat “Axaidv "Iuov cicow “Hv Sia pavtoctyny, tiv of Tope 
PoiBos “Amoddr@v, and acted as guide to the ships of the 
Achzans bound to Ilium, owing to his skill in divination, 
which Pheebus Apollo gave him. 

In other passages the demonstrative force of the article is 
almost lost: ardp iy more Sacuds txntar col 7d yépas Todd 
petfov, but if any time distribution comes, you have the eift 
far more distinguished, 165. 


USE WITH Qeds, IIvedua, Kupios, Xpictds. 


There is an apparent vagueness and uncertainty in the use 
of the article with words like eds, mvedpa, xipios, Xpicrés, 
but the following hints are worthy of attention (Q. R. No. 225, 
p. 115). @eds occurs without the article (1), where the Deity 
is contrasted with what is human, or with the universe as 
distinct from its Creator, or with the nature and acts of evil 
spirits; (2), when the essential attributes of Deity are spoken 
of ; (3), when operations proceeding from God are appropriated 
to one of the three Divine Persons; (4), when the Deity is 
spoken of as heathens would speak, or a Jew who denied 
the existence of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. But the 
article seems to be used (1), when the Deity is spoken of in 
the Christian point of view, as the one true God, opposed to 
the gods of Heathenism; (2), when the First Person of the 
blessed Trinity is specially designated, unless its insertion is 
unnecessary by the addition of zap, or some distinctive 
epithet. IIvetya, without the article, denotes the Holy Spirit 
as inspiring human nature, and blended with it; with the 
article, it denotes the Holy Spirit as distinct from the nature of 
man. The article is found with Kvpsos, when our Lord is 
spoken of under attributes and relations peculiar to the Second 
Person of the Trinity; but the article is omitted when these 
attributes or relations are those of the one Godhead. Xpucros, 
‘anointed,’ gradually took the meaning of the Anointed One, 
and then became a personal appellative. When our blessed 
Lord is spoken of in His more divine and imperial relations, 
the article is employed ; when in His human personal relations 
to man, it is omitted. (Quarterly Review, Jan., 1863.) 
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THE ARTICLE AS A DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN. 


The article in the singular is used in the words cited from 
Aratus, A. 17. 28, Tod yap Kal yévos éopev. G. 4. 25, TO yap 
"Ayap, for the word Hagar. 
~ In distinctions and distributions, M. 18. 23, 6 pev éxaror, 
6 Se éEfxovra: in M. 28. 17, of 8€ édictacav, some doubted, in 
antithesis to all implied in pocexivncav. <A. 14. 4, ot per 
Aoav ovv Tois Iovdaiou, of 8é atv tots amoorddols. Ph. 1. 
16, 17, 06 wav e& épiOelas tov Xpictov Katayyérrdovow" oi Oe 
cE dyamns. E. 4. 11, exer rods pév arroatédous, Tovs dé 
mpodyras, Tovs 5é evaryyedoras. 

In the narrative style, 6 6é marks transition to a person 
already mentioned, though 6 puév does not precede: L. 7. 40, 
6 8€ nov: L. 8. 45; Mk. 8. 28, of 6 drrexpiOnoar. 


THE ARTICLE AS A POSSESSIVE. 


The article often becomes equivalent to a possessive pronoun. 
This use forms an intermediate step between its strict use as 
a demonstrative and its general prepositive use. Thus nouns 
which are in themselves indefinite become definite, as standing 
in some certain relation to the definite person or thing there 
spoken of: Thuc. 1. 69, od 1TH Suvauer GAA TH peAAHoEL 
auvvopevot, defending yourselves, not by your power, but by 
your threatening aspect: 70 mavdiov Bod, the baby is crying. 
2 C. 10. 10, ai pév érvctorai Bapetas Kal ioyvpai: 1) 5é wapovcia 
TOU cw@patos acdevys, Kal 6 doyos éEovGevnuévos: 1 C. 5. 9; 
2 C. 7. 8, &v tH émiotoAy, in my letter: M. 11. 29, tazewwds 
Th Kapdia, in my heart: Mk. 6. 55, jpEavto émt toils KpaB- 
Bartow tovs Kakas éxovtas Tepipépew, upon their beds: A. 14. 
10, eire peyadyn 7H povy, said at the pitch of his voice: A. 28. 
8, émOels Tas yelpas aiTS: so Mk. 9. 43. 45; 1 C. 7. 16, ri yap 
oidas, yuvat, ei Tov avdpa cwoes; K.7.r.: 1 C. 11. 5, dxata- 
KadvTT@ TH Kebadh, with her head uncovered: R. 14. 13, 7d pi) 
TWévat TpdcKoupa TS adedPO, in the way of your brother. 
Rev. 4. 7, 70 tpitov fGov éyov Td mpdcwrov as dvOpwrros, 
the third living creature had its face as a human being: 
L. 18. 15, rpocépepov 88 aité Kat Ta Bpédn, even their infants: 
Phil. 3. 19, dv 6 @eds 1) Kotha, the god they acknowledge is 
their belly. H. 7. 24, arapdaBarov éxet THY iepwovrny, has his 
priesthood not transferable, his priesthood which he holds 
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passes on to no other. dmapdBarov is the'tertiary predicate, as, 
Eurip. Iph. A. 305, xdrov yé pou rodveidos eEwverdicas, right 
honourable to me is the reproach you cast. J. 5. 36, éy@ 5é 
éxo THY paptupiav pelfo tod ‘Iwdvvov, the testimony which 
I have had borne to me is greater than the testimony given 
by John. Isocr. 76 cdpa Ovntov waves &xopev. 

With this we may compare the use of the definite article 
in English: “who have not bowed the knee to Baal,” R. 11. 4: 
“the heart was affected in his case,” De Quincy. 


THE ARTICLE AS A PREPOSITIVE. 


The prepositive article is used to distinguish the subject 
from the predicate. This use may be traced back to an apposi- 
tion of the name of the person or thing, with the article as 
the pronoun of reference: J. 1. 1, Oeds Fv 6 AOyos: J. 4. 24, 
IIvedipa 6 Ocds: J. 17. 10, nat Ta Cua wdvra od éott,- Kal Td 
oa cua: J. 6. 63, Ta pypata & éy@ AAO iyiv Tvedud éore Kal 
fon éorw: M. 7. 13, 14, tAateta % widAn, evpiywpos 4 600s: 
M. 9. 37, 6 wév Cepicpos Torts, of dé epydras oriyou: 1.C. 3. 19, 
) yap copia tod Kdcpwou TovToV pwpia Tapa TO Oecd eoti: 
1 T. 6. 5, vowiSovtwv rropiopov eivas tiv evoéBecav: 1 J. 4. 8, 
6 Ocds ayarn éotiv. 

In convertible or reciprocating propositions the predicate 
has the article as well as the subject: M. 6. 22, 6 Avyvos Tod 
copatos éoTw 6 opOarpmos: M. 13. 38, 6 8é aypos éorw 6 Kdcpos: 
2 C. 3.17, 6 5é Kipios 76 trvedua éotw: Ph. 2. 13, 6 Oeds eat 
6 évepyav: 1 CO. 15. 56, 76 5é Kévtpov Tod Oavdrouv 7 adwaptia: 
m 5é Sivamis THs apaptias 6 vowos: 1 J. 3. 4, 9) dpaptia éotly 
9 avouia: Rev. 19. 13, Kadeitas TO Gvowa avTov 6 AéOyos TOD 
Ocod. 

The predicate has the article, but the subject is anarthrous 
when the subject is a proper name, a personal or demonstrative 
pronoun: J. 6. 51, éy eius 6 dptos 6 Cav: 1 J. 4. 15, "Inoods 
éoTw 6 vids TOU Ocod: A. 4. 11, ovTOs éotiv 6 AiOos 6 éEovOevnOeis: 
2 0. 3. 2, 9 émiatory juaov vpeis éore: J. 8. 18, eyo cis 6 pap- 
tupav: Mk. 7. 15, éxetva éoti Ta KowodvTa Tov avOpwrov, the 
man, i.e. mankind, the genus man as opposed to an individual. 
When there was no reason to mark specification or emphasis the 
article was omitted: M. 20. 16, 7roAXol yap eioe KANTO, dréyor OE 
éxrextoi: 1 T. 2. 8, éraipovtas daious yeipas: 2 P. 2.14, db0ar- 
povs éyovtes pectovs povyadridos: Al. H. An. ili. 23, atria 


2 . RETROSPECTIVE USE. 


> Fee \ / 
rovrov duos ayabn: Isocr. cados Oncaupos Tap avopi orrovdaiw 
xapis operomévn. 
ANTICIPATIVE OR HYPOTHETIC USE. 


The article is inserted where the existence of the person or 
object expressed by the noun is fairly assumed: M. 5. 25, ioGe 
eivoay TO avTiSikw cov Taxd, pimoTé ce Tapadp 6 avTidiKos TO 
pith, Kat 6 Kpuris ce Tapade Te imnpéry, Kal eis puAaKnv 
Brion. The individual addressed in ic@: is assumed to have 
an dvriSsxos who brings the cause before a particular «puis, 
while the «puts employs his imnpérns. The article is omitted 
before dudaxjv, as no single or definite mode of punishment 
entered into the mind of the speaker. E. 6. 12, od« éotiv npiv 
4 1dédn: the contest assumed by the exhortation, (11) évdvcacGe 
Thy TavoTNiav ToD Ocod: Ph. 4. 17, ovxy Ste émifnT@ ro Sopa, 
GANG érritnta tov Kaptrov Tov TrEovatovta eis NOyov Luav. Here 
the Sdéua has the retrospective article, capzov the anticipative. 
G. 4. 5, wa tHv viobeciav arokaB8wpev: in this adoption there 
is a threefold gradation (1) as existing but not appropriated ; 
(2) as appropriated through faith in Christ; (3) as perfected 
by full communion in His blessedness and glory. 


RETROSPECTIVE USE. 


The article is inserted in the renewed mention of a person or 
thing, or when it recalls to the mind some familiar object: M. 
1. 24, dueyepOeis amd Tod Urvov. Tod refers to the dévap (20), ws 

‘mpocérakev avT@ 6 ayyedos Kupiov, the article refers to dyyedos 
(20). M.2. 11, éXOovres eis THv oikiav, the house referred to in (9), 
ov Hv TO Tatdiov. Mk. 4. 1, dore avTov éuBavta eis TO TAoOtoV, 
the boat of which our Lord had ordered (Mk. 3. 9), va wrod- 
plov mpooKkaptepy avt@: Li. 4. 20, wrvEas To BuBXiov, arrodods TH 
vmnpéry, the parchment or roll mentioned in (17), the attendant 
who was in readiness to receive it: L. 9. 16, rods wévte aptous 
Kat Tovs dvo ixOvas, those spoken of in (13): G. 6. 6, 6 Kat- 
nyovpevos Tov AOyov. This is the same as in A. 15. 7, Tov Adyov 
tod evaryryediov: Tit. 1. 9, rod Kata tiv Sidaynv mictod Noyou: 
L. 1. 2, banpétat yevouevor Tod Aoyou: G. 4. 6, "ABBG 6 TaTip 
was a customary formula of Christian prayer. At a very early 
period the Aramaic title, Mk. 14. 36; R. 8. 15, was united to 
the Greek synonym in reverent and affectionate remembrance 
of Him who had taught us and enabled us truly to call God our 
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Father. Among the Jews a freedman by addressing any one 
by the title Abba, might prepare the way for being adopted 
by him. 


RHETORICAL USE. 


The article is inserted when the object is so well known that 
the mere mention may be regarded as a repeated reference: M. 
1. 23, %) wap@évos, the virgin foretold by Isaiah 7. 14: M. 11. 3,6 
€pxouevos, the common expression for the Messiah, Heb. 10. 37: 
M. 8. 12, éxe? ora 6 KravOpds Kab 6 ASpvypos tev dddvtar, the 
weeping naturally associated with the outward darkness: M. 
21. 12, Trav T@dotvTw@v Tas TEpeTepas, ‘the doves offered by the 
poor:’ J. 1.21, 6 rpodyrns ef ov, the prophet spoken of in Deut. 
18. 15: J. 6. 70, 71, ov dy buds Tods Saddexa éFereEdunv: .. els 
av éx Tov Sdédexa: G.5. 10,70 xpiwa, ‘the judgment he deserves: 
Ja. 2. 25, trodeEapévn tods ayyédous, “the spies who came to 
Jericho.’ Sometimes the rhetorical use serves to mark contempt 
and scorn: M. 18. 17, do7mep 6 éOvixds nab 6 rerdvns. “Not a 
heathen man, who may be a good man in his way, but as the 
heathen in his heathenism.’’ Wordsworth. With this compare 
2 Chr. 28. 22, ‘this is that king Ahaz.’ 

Under the rhetorical use may be placed monadic nouns, 
indicating objects of which only one exists, or can be spoken of : 
M. 4. 5, 76 mrepiryiov, ‘the apex of Solomon’s porch :’ M. 5. 15, 
Tov podtov, THY Avyviav: J. 13. 5, Tov vurThpa: M. 26. 27, 7d 
moTnptov, ‘the cup used at the Paschal feast.’ So of the period 
known as the period of the day, week, year: M. 20. 2, é« Snva- 
plov thy nuépav: L. 18. 12, dis Tod caBBarov: H. 9. 7, admak 
tov eviavtov. . Here the article is used in a distributive sense, 
where we employ an indefinite article, as ‘so much a month.’ 

In many of these cases where the article is not required in 
English, we can account for its insertion in Greek by putting 
ourselves in the position of the writer or speaker. His sub- 
jective views are to him objective. The article limits what 
might have been a general predicate to some particular object 
or period present or presumed to be present to the thoughts of 
the speaker and hearer. ‘Multa que nos indefinite cogitata 
pronuntiamus, definite proferre soliti sunt Greci, ejus de quo 
sermo esset notitiam animo informatam presumentes.’ (Sintenis, 
quoted by Winer, § 18.) Ph. 3. 2, Brézrere Tovs Kivas, BA€rere 
Tovs KaKovs épydtas, ‘the dogs, the evil workers,’ whom the 
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Apostle had in his mind; 2 T. 4. 4, éw) rods piOovs éevrpamn- 
covras: we may account for the insertion of the article by con- 
sidering that in the mind of the Apostle the errors of the future 
would be only exaggerations and expansions of those which 
then existed. Rev. 5. 13, 4} evAoyia cal 7 Tin Kal 4 doa Kab 
To Kpatos: the article limits the blessing, the honour, the glory, 
the might, to those to whom it is here ascribed, as belonging to 
them exclusively. In doxologies, with the exception of L. 2. 
14; 19. 38, d0£a regularly takes the article when used alone: 
Rw. 2.365016. 272 Bi: 8021.. Ph. 40900 “2 T..4ya3) Holec]ek 
2 P. 8.18. When it is jomed with one or more substantives it 
appears sometimes with the article, 1 P. 4. 11. Rev. 1.6; 7.12; 
sometimes without it, R. 2.10. 1 T. 1.17. Jude 25. In some 
cases Sofa may take the article as an abstract noun, but it is 
preferable to consider it as used rhetorically. (Ellicott on G. 
1. 5.) 


GENERIC USE. 


The article from its hypothetic use is applied to distinguish 
all the individuals, members, or objects, belonging to a particular 
class, species, or genus. This is the case in English: “The 
poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling.” 6 dyads moXitns, any one 
answering to this description; Ta wpéAywa aipera. 1 T, 3. 2, 
def ovv Tov érigKkotov averidnrtov eivar: J, 2, 25, éyivwoke Ti 
nv év T@ avOper@, ‘in human nature ;? mankind generally: M. 
12. 35, 6 dyabos dvOpwrros, ‘every man of whom we assume that 
he is good:’ Ja. 2. 5, Tovs wTwyovs, ‘those assumed to be poor :’ 
M. 12. 29, tod toxupod, ‘any strong man:’ L. 18. 27, ra adtvata, 
‘the things assumed to be impossible with men:’ J. 4. 23, of 
adnOwol mporxurntat. 

It is important to bear in mind that the noun substantive is 
annexed to the article by means of the participle of existence 
understood. 6 dvijp signifies the male being assumed to be a 
man; 6 7Aovctos, the person assumed to be rich. Sometimes 
the participle of existence is inserted, Arist. Eth. Nic. iv. 2, of 
padiora dEvor dvres xuota wrovrovat. Hence the predicate, 
when it is expressed by a participle, contains an assumption 
within itself: M. 4. 3, 6 mepdfwv: 18. 3, 6 oreipwy, the agent 
assumed to be the tempter, the sower: 1 Th. 5. 7, of yap xabev- 
dovtes, for sleepers: 1 O. 9. 13, of ra iepd épyatopevos. 

From the generic use the article may be omitted in English 
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where it is inserted in Greek: J. 3.10, od ef 5 diddoKaros, ‘a 
teacher ;? one who is teacher: 2 C. 12: 12, t& onpeta tod aro- 
oTonov, ‘the credentials of (one who is) an Apostle:’ G. 3. 20, 6 
Heoirns, ‘any one who acts as mediator:’ G. 4. 1, 6 KAnpovopos, 
‘any one who is heir:’ Ja. 2. 6, dwets 5€ Hriywdoate Tov TTwYOP, 
‘ye however count without honour any one who is poor,’ ‘the 
poor man,’ or ‘a poor man:’ R. 2. 13, of dxpoaral voyou, ot 
moutat vowov, the article denotes a class; dxpoatal-voyou, 
mointal-vouwov, form virtually one word, and the translation 
‘hearers of the law,’ ‘doers of the law,’ is correct. 

As the predicate when it is expressed by a participle always 
contains an assumption, of cwfdpevot, of amoANVmevot Mean 
respectively the class assumed to be saved, lost, and may be 
rendered ‘the saved, the perishing:’ L. 18. 23, Kupue, ei dddyou 
oi cmfopevor; A. 2. 47, 6 S€ Kvpios mpoceriber Tols swhouéevous 
Ka? uépav TH éxkdXnoia: Rey. 21. 24, Ta €Ovn Tov colouévor: 
1 C. 1. 18, 6 Adyos yap 6 Tod GTavpod Tois pev aTrOAALpPEVOLS 
popia éoti, Tois 5é cwlopuéevors Hyiv Svvauts Ocod éotiv: 2 C. 2. 
15, Xpictovd evwoia écuev TH Oe@ ev Tois cwLopévors Kal év Tots 
aTroNAvpEvoLs. 

Bishop Ellicott remarks on these present participles, “ How 
simply yet how instructively they place before us the two 
classes, each under its aspects of progress and development, 
each capable of reversed attitudes and directions, but each at 
the time of consideration wending its way, the one silently 
moving onward to light and life, the other turning its sad steps 
to darkness and to death! The mere tense is in itself a sermon 
and a protest, a sermon of blended warning, consolation, and 
hope to those who will pause to meditate on its significance; a 
protest against those who tell us that the existence of two 
classes of men animated by two opposing principles is eaey 
to the teaching of experience.” (Aids to Faith.) 


THE ARTICLE WITH ATTRIBUTIVES. 


When two or more attributives are assumed of the same 
person or thing, or where several subjects are viewed as 
belonging to the same class, the article is inserted before 
the first attributive, and omitted before the attributives which 
follow. 

In English, the Secretary and Treasurer means one person, 
the Secretary and the Treasurer mean two persons. In speak- 
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ing of horses, the black and white means the piebald, but the 
black and the white mean two different horses. 

M. 21. 9, of 88 dyAou of mpodyovres Kal ot axodovOobvTes 
éxpatov. The insertion of the article before dxodovGobytes 
indicates that the party which followed was distinct from that 
which preceded. A. 13. 16, "Avdpes Iopandirat kai of poBov- 
pevot Tov Ocdv. The insertion of the article before doBovpevor 
indicates that the proselytes formed a distinct party from the 
Israelites. M. 21. 12, é€éBare mdvtas to’s mododvTas Kal 
ayopalovras év To iep@. The buyers and sellers are regarded as 
one class of traders, hence the article is prefixed only to the 
first attributive. 

In the following instances one person or object only is meant: 
M. 18. 23, 6 dxovwv kal cuviov: A. 8. 14, Tov Gyvov Kal Sixacov: 
Mk. 16. 16, 6 muctevoas Kat Barticbeis: Mk. 9. 25, 76 wvedua TO 
ddarov Kat kwhov: A. 17.1, Si0dedcavtes tiv “Audirodw Kal 
’AroddAwviav, Amphipolis and Apollonia were regarded by the 
writer as one district: Mk. 15. 1, of dpyvepeis peta Tov mpecBv- 
Tépav Kal ypaupatéwy, the elders and scribes are regarded as 
forming a class by themselves, distinct from the chief priests : 
A. 3.11, xpatodvtos Tod iabévtos ywAod Tov Ilétpov Kai Iwdavyny, 
as much one as the other, regarding them as the joint per- 
formers of the miracle: A. 17. 15, XNaBovres evtodny mpos Tov 
Zirav cai Tipoecov, Paul at Athens regarded Silas and Timothy 
as one, and sent a message to one as much as the- other, but 
Silas and Timothy acted independently in staying at Thessa- 
lonica. This is marked in 14 by the double insertion of the 
article, imréuevov 6 tre Firas kai 6 Tipobeos éxet. 2 Th. 2. 4, 6 
avTixeiwevos Kai UTeparpopuevos: here the article really performs 
a kind of double duty; it serves to turn avTixeiwevos into a 
substantive, and also indicates that the two participles refer to 
the same individual. (Ellicott.) 1 Tim. 4. 3, tots auotois Kal 
eveyvwkoot tiv adnOeav, these constitute a single class, the 
latter term being explanatory of the former. Tit. 2. 13, ™poo- 
Sexowevor tiv paxapiay édrida Kal éripdverav ths SdEns Tod 
peyddou Ocod Kal owripos tuav “Incod Xpiotoi, waiting to 
receive the blessed hope and manifestation of the glory: tijs 
do&ys depends on édzrida as well as on émipdvevav. The two 
substantives are closely united, and under the vinculum of a 
common article. There is a twofold émiddvea, the first ths 
X4apiros (11) introductory to the second, which is tis 8é£ns. 


THE ARTICLE WITH THE DEFINING CLAUSE. OV 


The latter clause must be translated, ‘of our great God and 
Saviour,’ but more from exegetical considerations than from the 
position of the single article, as éwidvera is a term specially 
and peculiarly applied to the Son, but never to the Father. 


NOUNS IN REGIMEN. 


When the noun has a genitive case depending upon it, the 
general practice is, that the article is inserted with the noun 
that is governed, as well as with the noun that governs: M. 
3. 2,7) Bacireia TOV oipavav: 1 P. 3. 20,1) rod Ocod paxpobupia. 
Sometimes the article is repeated after the governing noun 
for the sake of significancy and emphasis: M. 26, 28, To aiua 
fou TO THs Kawihs SvaOnxns: 1 CO. 1. 18, 6 Adyos 6 Tod oTavpod. 

There are, however, so many deviations, that we cannot lay 
down a positive rule, or point out any decided principle on 
which the usage rests, except by referring it to the subjective 
views of the writer. In H, 9. 13 we have 70 aiua tavpwv 
Kat Tpdyev, where alua has the distinctive article referring to 
a well-known fact, but tavewv and tpdywv denote these animals 
generally. In the mind of the writer the phrase may have 
formed but one idea; or it may have been his object to lay a 
stress on the aiua, not on the animals. 


THE ARTICLE WITH THE DEFINING CLAUSE. 


The article is generally omitted in the defining clause, as 
the words form but one idea, and is only inserted when the 
object of the writer is to give that clause prominence and 
emphasis. 

In Attic Greek the article is rarely omitted in the defining 
clause, except after verbal substantives, or where the structural 
connexion of the clause is palpably close with what precedes, 

Where contrast is intended the article is inserted: 1 T. 3. 13, 
Todny tappnoiay év mist TH év Xpiot@ “Inaod. By the 
insertion of the article, two shades of thought are expressed ; 
the latter of which explains and expands the former. “In fide 
eaque in Christo Jesu collocaté.” ious, the foundation, the 
substratum of the wappnoia; so 1 T, 1.14; 2T. 1. 13; 3. 15. 
A. 20. 21, Siapaprupdpevos . . . THY eis Tov cov peTdvoray Kal 
miotw THv eis Tov Kvpiov nuov "Inootv Xpiotov: A. 3. 16, 
4 mlotis 7 80 abtobd: G. 8. 21, ef yap €600n vopos 6 Suvdpevos 
fworrornoar: R. 2, 14, COvn Ta pip vopov éyovta: Tit, 2,10, 
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Thy SioacKkariay THY TOD awripos pay : A. 26. 18, (rod AaBeiv) 
KAjpov ev Tots Tyrac Evors, miater TH Eis ee. 

Where no contrast is intended the article is quits 2 Th. 
3. 14, ef 5é Tus ovY UTaKovEL TH oye yoeov dua THs emeaTOnis : 
2 0. 7. 7, dvayydov hiv . . . Tov tuav Grov imép euov: 
1 T. 6. 17, Tots wAovaiors ev TH VOY aidvs Tapayyerre. 

There is no contrast between gapKa and mvyetua (or ava- 
otpopiy), in R. 9. 3, Tov ouyyev@v pov KaTa opie ; KE. 6. 5, 
Tots Kupious KaTa odpKa : 1 C. 10. 18, Prerere tov Iopair Kata 
capxa: H, 2. 11, opeis mote Ta On ev capKi. 

The use or the omission of the article before a participle will 
frequently depend on the subjective impression of the writer. 
Some indeed have attributed to it a derisive import, which 
is virtually contained in its rhetorical use: ‘ Articulus irrisioni 
servit.” WValckner. R. 2. 1, Ta yap avta mpdacels 6 Kpivov: 
M. 27. 40, 6 katadtwv tov vaov ... KataBnOt ard Tod oTavpod. 

The article is omitted when the primitive verb has already 
been construed with a particular preposition, or when the 
adjunct clause is implied in the particular noun: E. 3. 4, 
Suvacbe vonjca: Thy civeciv wou év TS pvotnpim: Ph. 1. 26, 
dua THs us tapovelas mpos tpas: EH, 3. 13, ev tats Oritpect 

‘pou uTrép tuov. So Hdt. 5. 108, 9 ayyeAia wept tov Zapdlwv : 

Thuc. 5. 20, ) éoBorr és tiv “Atruxnv: 2. 52, 9 cuyKopsdy ex 
TOV aypav els TO Gotu: Plutarch, Pomp. 58, ai mapakdjoes 
tép Kaicapos. In all these the attributive, together with 
the substantive, denotes but one leading idea. 


THE ARTICLE WITHOUT THE NOUN. 


The article is the pronoun of reference. Where the article 
by itself is sufficient to denote the reference the noun is omitted. 
“These omissions fall into two classes: (1) when a substantive 
just named would be repeated in the same sentence; (2) when 
the substantive is some general term which is implied in the 
words accompanying the article.” Donaldson, § 399. 

The following words are very generally taken for granted : 

(1) Names of relationship, vids, Ovyarip, yuvn, adehpos, Harrap : 
M. 1. 6, AaBisd 6 Bacireds éyervnce Tov Yorouavra é« Ths Tod 
Odvpiov evan) M. 4. 21, "IdxwBov tov tod ZeBedaiov (viov) : 
Mk. 16. 1, Mapia 1) rod "IaxwBou (ujrnp): J. 19. 2, Mapia % 
TOD Rrwra (yuvn). 

(2) General terms referring to Tenet possessions, employ- 
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ments: L. 2. 1, aroypadeo Oar rdcay tiv oixoupévny (yfv), every 
part of the inhabited world, or of the world subject to the Roman 
sway: Ph. 4. 18, de€auevos trapa ’Emadpoditov ta rap buav 
(xpjmata): A. 28. 10, dvayouévors éréOevto TA Mpos Ti xXpeEiav : 
L. 19. 42, ef éyvws cal od rad pds eipyynv cov (mpayuata). 

Dr. Donaldson remarks, the omission of tpa@yua or mpdypara 
is regular whenever we wish to express as generally as possible 
all that belongs to or proceeds from the person or thing 
signified by the accompanying word: Ta tev -Oedv, all that 
proceeds from, or belongs to the gods: ta Tis modews, the 
state and all belonging thereto: ta tod wodguov, war and its 
consequences: Ta Kat é€ué mavta, all that belongs to me: Ta 
Kal’ spépav, every-day affairs: To THs éAevOepias, what relates 
to liberty : ta tod vyriov, childish things: Ta tis eipyvys, the 
things which make for peace: Ta Tis oixodoufs, things wherein 
we may edify one another: 70 7repi Tt, TO Kata TL, the particular 
circumstance: TO mpos Tt, relation: Ta mapa twos, whatever 
proceeds from a person, information, commands, presents, and 
the like. ; 

(3) The word dvOpwrros is constantly omitted in expressing 
association, connexion with others in time and place: Mk. 
3. 21, of wap avtod, his kindred, the members of his household : 
M. 21. 11, 6 wpodyrns 6 awd Natapér: A. 18. 13; 21. 8, of 
mept tov Iladdov, Paul and his companions: of mepi tov 
Anpocbévn, Demosthenes with his party: of wept tov Pidurmop, 
Philip and his supporters. 

(4) Obvious nouns, i.e., such as express the words or works, 
the sentiments or condition of a person, are inferred from the 
structure of the sentence or the gender of the article: M. 6. 34, 
uy ov pepyuvnonte eis THY avpuov (juépav): A. 16. 11, 7H 
émioven eis Neadrodiv: A. 19. 38, dyopatos ayovras: Mk. 9. 23, 
6 8é "Incobs eirev aiT@ 7d (pjwa) et Sivacas MicTEdoaL K.T.r. + 
L. 14. 18, jp€avro aro pias (yvoOpuns, Bovdjs) mapa.teto Oat 
mavres: J. 5. 2, ext tH mpoBatixh (7vAn): J. 20. 12, Aevcots 
Kabrtepevos (iuatios): A. 2. 25, é« Sefev pou éativ (wepar) : 
33, TH Sea odv rod Oeod inwbeis (xeupi): L. 3. 5, éorar Ta 
oKxorid eis edbeiay (d50v): Ja. 8. 11, pate} wHyn ex THs avTis 
émhs Bpver To yAuKY Kal To muxpov (Sep); L. 12. 47, dapjceras 
modnas (wAnyds): 2 C..11. 24, bo "Tovsalmv TevtaKis Tecoapa- 
KovTa Tapa play éXaBov. 
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THE ARTICLE IN FORMATION OF THE SUBJECT. 


Predicable words or sentences may be turned into subjects by 
prefixing the article. 

Adjectives, participles, M. 25. 46, of Sixavou eis Conv ai@vtov : 
1 C. 1. 19, rv codiav Tv copay Kai Tiv civecw THY GUVETOY : 
J. 3. 21, 6 mov thy ddnOeav: 2 OC. 11. 4, e¢ pev 6 épyopevos 
ddrov "Inoodv xnptooe: G. 1. 23, 6 Sudkewv hus Tote edbaryyeN- 
frat: R. 8. 11, ove éotw 6 éx&ntav Tov Ocov: EH. 6. 17, Tod 
awrnpiov for THs cwrnpias: the converse to which is 9 émiTywia, 
2 C. 2. 6, for 76 érritipmuov. 

It is desirable in a literal translation to preserve the dis- 
tinction between a participle with, and a participle without 
the article. Hence we should render 2 T. 1. 10, karapyjoavtos 
pev tov Odvatov, having made of none effect: M. 5. 22, was o 
épyttouevos, every one who is angry: L. 6. 47, was 6 épyopevos : 
1C. 11. 4, was dvip mpocevyouevos, every man while praying, 
at the time of prayer: Xen. Anadb. i. 2. 25, of wév Epacay 
aprravovtds ty KataxoTrnvar . . . ot Sé, troreupOévtas Kal ov 
duvapévous evpeiy TO AAO oTpdTevpa ... aTrorécOar: G. 6. 13, 
ot mepitewvouevot, those who are getting themselves circum- 
cised: G. 5. 3, mavtl avOpeirw Tepiteuvopévm, to every man 
submitting to be circumcised; not 7@ mepitunOevtt, or TO 
mepiteTunuevm. It was not the circumcised as such who 
became in a strict sense ofeidérar Gdov Tov KOcpLoY TANPwCAL, 
but they who submitted to the rite with this object. 

Infinitives, R. 7. 18, To OéXew trapdKertai po: G. 4. 18, 
Kadov TO Syrovabar év Kad@ wavtote: R. 11. 8, ofOarpods Tod 
Hn Brérrew Kal @Ta Tod pw axovew, eyes of blindness and ears 
of deafness. 

Adverbs, L. 16. 26, of éxeiOev mrpos yds Siarephow: J. 8. 23, 
tpeis ex Tav Kdtw éoté: M. 24. 21, L. 22. 69, 76 viv: G. 4. 25, 
26, 7 viv ‘Iepovcadnp, the centre of Judaism, and the ancient 
theocratic kingdom ; 7) dvw “Iepoveadsjp, the typical representa- 
tion of Christianity and the Messianic kingdom. Cf. ‘ the out- 
patient,’ ‘the then mayor,’ ‘my sometime daughter’ (K. Lear). 

Cases of nouns, L. 20. 25, ra Kaicapos, ra tod Oeod: M. 21. 
21, TO THs ouxijs: 2 P. 2. 22, 7d THs addXnOods mapouutas. 

A conditional clause, Mk. 9. 23, 7d ef Stvacas TLOTEDCAL : 
L, 1. 62, évévevov t@ tratpt adrod +d, Ti dv Oédrou Kadelobar 
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ey: A a Ld 

avtov: Li. 9. 46, elafrOe 88 Scadoyiopds ev adtois 76, tis dv ely 
, fel 

Meloy avTav ; 


THE ARTICLE AFTER VERBS OF EXISTENCE, 


When the article is inserted after a simple verb of existence, 
the real predicate of the sentence is the identity of the subject 
with another object; but if the word or combination of words 
after the verb of existence is without the article, the attribute or , 
circumstances signified by that word are predicated of the 
subject. 

Identity is expressed in convertible or reciprocating pro- 
positions: 1 C. 10. 4, 4 S& wérpa fw 6 Xpictds, see p. 31: R. 
7.7, © vouos auaptia; is the law sinful? has it a tendency to 
generate sin? If the article had been inserted, the question 
would have been, are law and sin abstractedly the same? R. 
7. 13, TO ovv ayabov éuol yéyove Odvatos; did then that which 
is good prove to me death? R. 11. 6, % ydpus ovdnére ylveras 
xXapis, grace loses its property of grace; grace ceases to be 
grace: M. 138. 39, 6 8& Oepicpds cuvTérera Tod aidvos éoTw 
ot S€ Oepictat ayyedoi cicw. The article is omitted before 
ovvtédea, as more than one event is signified, of each of which 
the harvest may be symbolical; ‘the reapers are angels,’ not 
the entire angelic order. J. 3. 6, TO yeyevynpévov éx THs capKos 
odpE éoti* Kal TO yeyevvnuévoy ex Tod TvevtpaTos Teta éoTt, 
is of a fleshly, is of a spiritual character. The insertion of 
the article has a tendency to divert the attention from the 
inherent meaning of the word. If in J. 1.1, Oeds fy 6 Aoyos, 
the article had been prefixed to @eds, the sense would have 
been that the Word was identical with the entire essence of 
the sole Deity;. but by the omission of the article, all that 
is involved in the notion of @eds is predicated of the Word, 
viz., the proper nature and attributes of Deity. M. 16. 16, 
av e& 6 Xpictos 6 vios Tov Ocod tod Savtos. The words 6 
vids Tov Meod occur in Mk. 3. 11; L. 4. 41; 22. 70; J. 1. 34, 
50; 1 J. 4. 15; 5. 5, and the point involved is the identity of 
the person spoken of with tlie Christ, i.e., the Messiah. In 
other passages, where vids is without the article, thé point 
involved is the intrinsic meaning of the expression vids Tov 
Ocod. In M. 4. 3. 6, the challenge is not, ‘if thou art the 
Messiah,’ but ‘if thou claimest relationship of Son to God,’ ‘if 
thou hast extraordinary power in virtue of that divine gene- 
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ration.’ The enemies of our Lord charged Him with blasphemy, 
and taunted Him on the cross with the use of the expression 
vids Tod Ocod eiwt. The charge brought against Him was not 
that He assumed to be the Messiah, but that He professed 
to be of the same nature with God, J. 10. 33, 67s od dvO@pwrros 
dv, mous ceavtov Ocov. A. 19. 26, odK eiol Geol of Sia yerpav 
ywvopevot, the divinities made by hands have not the character 
of gods. The predicate is generally without the article, LXX, 
Job 28. 28, iSod % OcoréBerd éott copia. 


WITH VERBS OF CALLING, APPOINTING. 


The article is omitted after verbs of calling, appointing, in 
order to fix attention on the peculiar inherent meaning of the 
word: H. 1. 2, dv &0nxe KAnpovopov mavtav: Rev. 12. 9, 6— 
KaXrovpevos AiaBoros: L. 23. 33, Tov Tomov Tov Kadovpevov 
Kpaviov, 

It is found, however, after such verbs in the sense of affixing 
the name: Xen. Cyrop. iii. 3. 4, dvaxadodvtes Tov evepyéTny, 
Tov avopa tov ayabov: Anab. vi. 4.7, éwuyetpovor Badrew Tov 
Aékvrmov dvaxadobvtes Tov TpodoTHy. 

The idiom of the Greek language requires the article with 
many words where it is not required or admitted in English. 
Thus the article is used with indicative pronouns, 68¢, odros, 
éxetvos, and even with correlatives, tovodros, rocodtos: L. 2. 35, 
6 dvOpwmos obtos: 14. 13, obTos 6 dvOpwros: M. 7. 22, év ixelvy 
TH uépa: 13. 14, Tov dypov éxeivov: M. 21. 63, éxetvos 6 wAdvOS: 
24. 48, 6 Kkaxos SovAos éxetvos: Mk. 9. 37, vy trav ToLovTar 
madiov, one of children who are such: 2 C. 12. 23; J. 4. 3, 
THvde THY modu, this city here, pointing to one in view. 

So with possessive adjectives, especially when they are used 
for the objective genitive: L. 22. 19, eis thw éudy dvduvnow, 
for the purpose of calling me to mind: R. 11. 31, 76 iperépw 
édéet, by the mercy shown to you: 1 C. 15. 31, viv Spergpav 
cavynow, my rejoicing on account of you; 2 T. 4. 6, THs euis 
dvanvcews. 

The article with odus, was, ddXos, OAos, introduces some 
modifications of meaning: R. 5. 15, of aoAXo%, the many, the 
mass of mankind: 1 ©. 10. 17, of qoAAoé is opposed to efs, and 
means though many: 2 O. 2. 17, @s of mooi, ‘as the majority’ 
of the teachers at that time. R. 12. 5, of modo & dud éopev 
ev Xpiot@, To Sé Kal’ cls GAAHA@V pédn, collectively we form 
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one body, individually we are related to each other as the 
members of one body. Vaughan. M. 5. 39; 10. 23; 12. 13, 
TV adAnv, the other: 1 C. 14. 29, oi adXou, the rest, ceteri, 
J. 20. 25; 21. 8: Rev. 17. 10, 6 dos, the remaining one 
of seven : M. 4, 21, ddAous dvo aerpovs. 

The radical signification of wés is all: when it is used of one 
object its meaning is the whole, entire, all the, in an intensive 
sense; of several objects its meaning is every, in an extensive 
sense, like €xacTos. 

Intensive sense, the halt M. 21. 10, maca » Tos: Mk, 4. 1, 
mas 0 dydos: L. 2. 1, macav ri oixovpévnv: 1 T. 1. 16, TIV 
macav paxpobupiav, the fulness of his long-suffering, Some- 
times the intensive and extensive senses are found in different 
clauses of the same sentence: Phil. 1. 3, evyapiaTa TH Ocw 
foou él Taon TH Kvela buoy Tavrote ev Tdon Sejces pou, c give 
thanks to my God on the ground of my whole remembrance of 
you, at all times, in every request. 

The extensive sense, every kind, species, variety: M. 3. 10, 
Tay Sév8pov : L. 3. 5, wav dpos: J. 2. 10, was avOpwros: Ja. 3. 
7, maca vous, all varieties of natural disposition: M. 4. 23, 
macav vocov, disease of every kind: R. 7. 8, macav émriOupiav, 
all manner of concupiscence, A. V. every kind of irregular 
desire: 1 T. 2. 11, €v mdon brotay7, yielding subjection in all 
cases: 1 T. 6.1, Tods idious Seamdtas mdons Tihs aklous Hyelo- 
@wcav, of honour in every form and case in which it is due to 
them: 2 T. 4. 2, év mdon paxpoOupia, cai Sidayh, in every 
exhibition of long-suffering, and every mode of teaching: Tit. 
2. 15, weTa dons éerritayhs, with every exhibition of authority : 
E, 4. 31, waca mixpia: 1 P. 1. 15, radon avactpopy: 1 T. 1. 15, 
maons atrodoyns, every kind of acceptation. 

When the article is inserted 7ds stands before the article and 
noun, but when was is emphatic it stands between the article 
and substantive: A. 20. 18, Tov mavta ypovov: G. 5. 14; 1 T. 1. 
16. In the plural, A. 19.7; 27.37. The adjective without the 
article expresses not an intrinsic quality belonging to the noun, 
but a circumstance or condition predicated of it. The adjective 
is thus a kind of indirect predicate: H. 2. 21, waca oixodoun, 
the building in every part. So in Latin, “non omnis moriar.” 
This may be remarked more closely in the use of 6dos: M. 4. 
23, dAnv tHv Tadiraiav: 16. 26, Tov Kocpov Grov: L. 10. 27, && 
ddns Ths Kapdias cov: Ph. 1. 13, év 6kw TO Tpartwpin. Fre- 
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quently é\os without the article may be rendered adverbially : 
J. 7. 23, dkov avOpwrrov, a man in every part, or entirely: J. 9. 
34, ev auaptias od éyevviOns dos. 

In G. 3. 22, owvéxrevcev 4} ypady) Ta mravtTa bd dpuaptiar, 
some interpret ta mdvra of creation generally. But in R. 11. 
32, we have cuvéxdetcev 6 Oeds Tos mavtas eis amreiOevav. The 
difference between tods mdvras and Ta mdvra is about the same 
as between ‘all men’ and ‘all mankind.’ The use of the neuter 
is natural and suitable when the object is to express a sentiment 
in general terms: CO. 1. 16, 7a mdvta, the universe. 

aravres is stronger than mavtes. “ &ravtes universos nemine 
excepto designat; mdvres seepe tantum plerosque.” Valckner. 
mavTes* avtt Tov TAEoToL, Hesychius. 

The use of atros may be compared with the Latin ‘is,’ and 
its derivatives ‘ipse,’‘idem.’ 6 vids adrod is equivalent to ‘ filius 
ejus:’ 0 avnp avros, ‘vir ipse,’ the man himself: 6 adtds avnp, 
‘vir idem,’ the same man. 

. 6 autos, the same, is followed by a dative of the person: 1 C. 
11. 5, &y ydp éort kal 7d adto TH eEvpnuévy: 1 P. 5. 9, eiSdres 
Ta avTa Tov TaOnudtav TH év Kocum twav adeApornre éruTe- 
AeicOar. See the Dative of Coincidence. 

avros is never used as a pronoun in the nominative case, but 
merely in concord with the subject of the verb, meaning ‘alone,’ 
‘of one’s own accord,’ ‘he, and no other:’ M. 1 21, adrés yap 
acwoe TOV adv adTod K.T.rX.: M. 8. 17, adtos Tas dobevelas 
npov éhaBe: H. 13. 5, adros yap eipnxev, for he himself has 
said. Cf. the Pythagorean term ards éba. L. 6. 42, adres 
ev TO OfPardu@ cov Soxdy od Arérwv: L. 11. 4, Kal yap avrot 
adbiewev tmavtl ddeidovte muiv: E. 5. 23, adbros cwTHP TOD 
aepatos: E. 4. 11, cal adros Swxe, ‘ipse, nemo alius:? M. 27. 
57, 03 Kai avros euabijrevce TH “Inood: J. 4. 2, xairouye *Inoods 
avtos ob« éBarritev: L. 24. 39, adros eyo eis, 

autos is used to give emphasis to the action or state signified 
by the verb, especially where a series of actions or circumstances 
is recorded respecting a certain subject: L. 16. 23, 24, Opa tov 
"ABpadu ... Kai abtos povicas ele. So xad abtés: L. 15. 14; 
17. 163 24, 31, Kat adroit: L. 2. 50; 17. 13; 18. 343 24.735. 
With this we may compare the use of «al obtos in L. 20. 28, édv 
Twos adehpos arroOavyn Exwv yuvaixa Kal obtos dtexvos atro0avn. 
Here no greater stress can be laid.on the person in the second 
clause than in the first; the introduction of oSros calls attention 
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to the circumstance as expressing the condition on the occur- 
rence of which the injunction rested. Where a succession of 
facts is stated, rising one above the other in importance, cal adrds 
is followed by «ai obros: L. 19. 2, i800 dvijp dvéuate Kadovpevos 
Zaxyaios Kai avtos Hv apyite@vns Kai obtos Fv wrovavos. 

In classical Greek airds is used in the oblique cases when 
there is no occasion for the express mention of the subject 
represented by it. But in the New Testament the oblique cases 
are used so frequently as to amount to actual redundancy, 
This probably arose from the familiarity of the writers with the 
system of prenominal affixes in Hebrew. To this we may also 
attribute the repetition of cov in M. 6. 6, of wov in L. 12. 18: 
M. 8. 1, cataBavts 88 aité ard Tod spous jKorovOncay aiTe 
éyAot ToAdol. So in 8. 5. 23. 28; Mk. 5. 2; J. 15. 2, wav kerja 
€v €wol yur) hépov Kaptrov aipes avo. 

In other cases avtds occurs more frequently than perspi- 
cuity requires: M. 5. 1, eaOicavtos avtod mpocfOov avt@ ot 
pabnrai avtod: L. 23. 53, nal xabeho@v aito éveridEev adTo 
owdovr Kal €Onxev avTo év uvjpatt Aakevto. See Mk. 10. 16. 34. 

In some instances where aités has preceded, a further de- 
scription of the person meant is given to add vivacity to the 
narrative: J. 9.13, @yovow avtov pos Tos Papicaious, Tov ToTE 
tuprov: J. 9. 18, épedvncay Tors yovels avTov Tod avaBréWarTos. 

avtoé in the plural is used as a collective to express the in- 
habitants of a place or district, the persons present on a par- 
ticular occasion, or more remotely those embraced in the 
antecedent notion: M. 4. 23, zepufyev Ornv tHv Tadidaiay a 
*Inoods Siddoxwv év tais cuvaywyais abtav (i.e. the Galileans) : 
2C. 5. 19, Ocds iy ev XpictS xocpov xatadddoowy éavte py 
AoyLopevos avtois Ta TapaTTwmpata avTmr, i.e. the inhabitants 
of the world: L. 5. 17, dvvayus Kupiov jv eis To i@a8ar ators, 
i.e. the people He was teaching: 1 P. 3. 14, tov d€ poPov adtav 
pH poBnOjre, the fear which might be impressed on them by 
the class indicated in 13, tis 6 xaxoowv buds; EH. 5. 12, Ta yap 
Kpup} ywoueva im’ avtav aicypov éote Kal déyew, 1.e. THY TA 
épya TOU GKOTOUS TrOLOUYTMY, 11. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


The older writers used the personal pronouns, é¢y#, av, with- 
out any particular emphasis. But these expressions for the 
subject do not occur in the New Testament, except as m Attic 
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Greek, for the purpose of emphasis, antithesis, or contrast. 
Thus M. 5. 28. 32. 34, éy@ Aéyo: M. 10. 31, wy od» oPyOhre 
Toray otpovdior Siahépere dpets: L. 10. 24, wodAol mpopiras 
kat Bacirels HOEAncay iSeiv & bets Brérere: L. 11. 19, el O€ 
éyo év BeerfeBovr exBddrrAgw Ta Sarpovra, of viol tay év Tie 
éxBddrovot; J. 12. 34, tpmels jkovoawey K.T.r. Kal Tas ov 
Neyets 3 LIT. 8. 14, ucts oldapev Str weraBeRyxapev ex Tod 
Gavaérov eis thy Conv: J. 10. 36, twels A€yere STL Braodnpets. 
Here pets is opposed to év 76 vop@ tay (34): J. 10. 25, Ta 
epya & éy® roid év dvouart Tod Iatpos pov tadta waptupet Tept 
éwod: 2 0. 11. 29, tis acBevet Kai ode acbevd; Tis oKxavoaniverat 
xal ovk éyo rupotuas; In the second clause the excitement of 
feeling is marked by the insertion of éyo. 

Sometimes the personal pronoun is repeated: R. 7. 21, 
eipioxw dpa Tov vopov TH Oédovts éwob moveiv TO KaXOY, OTL epol 
TO KAKOV TAPaKELTAL. 

The pronoun of the Second Person is expressed when there is 
a pointed manner in the address: J. 9. 35, od miatevets eis TOV 
viv Tod Oeod: 1 C. 15. 36, dppov ov, 8 omeipers od Cworroveirar 
dav ph amo0dvn: J. 9. 34, év duaptiaws ov éyevynOns Gros Kal 
av Siddokes pas; J. 8. 48, Nauapeirns el ov; J. 13. 6, Kipie, 
ov pou virrress Tos Todas; J. 5. 44, was Sivacbe bpeis TicTEedoaL 
d0fav mapa GdAjrwv AapBavortes ; R. 2. 3, od expevEn To Kpipa 
tod Ocod; 2 Tim. 4. 5, 6, Hv 58 vade €v waar. . . "Eye yap Hdy 
omévdopat. 

The reflexive pronoun éavrod is used in a reciprocal sense 
with nouns of the First and Second Person: R. 8. 23, pets 
avtol év éavtois otevdtouev: R. 18. 9, ayamrnoets Tov mdnolov 
gov ws éavtov: 1 CO. 6. 19, ovx éoré Eavtdv: 2 C. 1. 9, avroi 
€v éavutois TO atroxpia Tod Oavatou éoxynxawev: Mk. 10. 26, 
A€yovTes mpos EavTous (i.e. GAAHAOUS). So in provincial German, 
‘wir wollen sich waschen, statt, wir wollen wns waschen.’ 

The indicative or demonstrative pronouns, 05¢, obTos, éxetvos, 
are equivalent to the Latin ‘hic,’ ‘iste,’ ‘ille,’ as distinguishing the 
three positions, where I am, where you are, where he is. Thus 08¢ 
is used for the first, and odros for the second personal pronoun : 
Eurip. Ale. 690, yu Oviicy’ brép rods avdpos, do not die for me; 
odtos ov, you there ; ti rodro Aéyevs ; what is that which you say? 
The most emphatic pronoun for the third person is éxeivos: | 
Thucyd. iv. 28, ov« &fn avros aX éxeivov otparnyeiv, Cleon 
said that not he himself, but the other (Nicias) was general. 
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éxeivos denotes special distinction either of credit or discredit : 
Tlepixrys excivos, that famous Pericles: A. 3. 13, cata mpocwrov 
IT.drov Kpivavtos éxelvov amrodvew, when that unrighteous 
judge; where éxeivou is emphatic as opposed to tpeis (14). 
In 2 Tim. 2. 26, adrds and éxeivos are by some referred to the 
same person, i.e., SsudBoros: efoypnuévor tm’ avtod eis TO 
éxeivou OéXnwa, bane taken captive by him to do his will; 
where avrtod is inserted, as éxeivos is unfit for mere reflective 
use, and conveys the idea of the subject with emphasis; but 
éxe(vou brings out emphatically the danger and degradation 
of those persons who had just been taken captive at the pleasure 
of éxeivos, their mortal foe. Some explain the passage, ‘being 
rescued by the servant of the Lord to do the will of God.’ 
Others render the passage, ‘having been taken captive by the 
devil, they may recover themselves out of his snare to do the 
will of God.’ 

In the distinction of different persons, otros pase Rid means 
the latter, i. e., the nearer, and éxeivos, the former, i. e., the more 
remote: L. 18. 14, obros Sedixarwpévos eis Tov oixovy KaTéBn 7) 
exetvos, the latter, namely, the publican, rather than the former, 
the Pharisee. 

Odrtos does not always refer to the substantive last mentioned, 
as A. 4. 11, obTds éotw 6 RiBos 6 eEovOernbeis ip tuov TeV 
oixodomouvtav. Here ovtos is appropriate because of tuav 
which follows, ‘This we do you to wit.’ A. 8, 26, émi tv odov 
Tv KataBaivovoavy amo ‘Iepovoadnp eis Tdfav airy éotiv 
épnuos. Here airy must refer to 060s, as Gaza was at that time 
a flourishing city. 

In a continued narrative 8de generally refers to the particulars 
about to be mentioned, but otros to what has been already told. 
So we have repeatedly in Herodotus tdée, the following, tadra, 
the preceding: Rev. 2.1, rade Néyet 6 Kpatdy, «.7.d., says the 
following: A. 15. 23, ypdyravres Sia yetpos aita@y tdde: so A. 
21.11. M. 22. 40, év ravtais tais dvolv évtorais Gros 6 vomos 
kab oi mpopfprat Kpéuavras, on these two commandments just 
enumerated. The same distinction applies to tovodros and 
rouse. The opposition between odtos and dd¢ is sometimes 
found in the same sentence, Plato, Phedr. p. 76, £, ef ph Tadra 
éotiy ovdé Tade. In consequence of this reference of oitos to 
what has preceded we find «ai tadra used adverbially, ‘and this 
too,’ to introduce a further and stronger consideration. Thus 
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we may explain R. 13. 11, cal rodro, and this do ye, i. e. practise 
this obedience founded on love eidéTes Tov Kalpov, recognizing 
the proper season for action: 2 P. 1.5, atro rodro dé, but for 
this very reason. 5é has an adversative force; the false teachers 
may abuse God’s grace as a plea and occasion for sin, but (dé) 
do you regard it as a reason and encouragement for holiness. 
Such is the use of «al todt0, nai tavra, in 1 C. 6. 6, adda 
aderdos peta adeApod Kpiverat, at TodTo émt amictav: 1C. 6.8, 
ara bwels adiceire Kal amoatepeire Kat TodTO abeAgovs: E. 2. 8, 
Th yap xapitt ore cecwopévor Sia THS TicTEws, Kal TOTO OVK 
é& tuov, Ocod To SHpov: H. 11. 12, 816 cal ad’ Evds eyevvnOnoar, 
Kal TaDTa Vvevexpwpéevov. 

This distinction between odtos and 66 is not marked in the 
New Testament. In the following instances odrtos refers to the 
subsequent noun: 2 J. 6,7, avTn éotlv 4 ayamn, ovTOs éoTW 6 
mravos: M. 10. 2, Trav dedexa aroctéAwy Ta OvopaTa éott 
tavta: J. 1.19, Kai abtn éotiv 1) waptupia Tov Iwdvvov: 1 Th. 
4. 3, TovTo yap éotw Oédnpwa Tov Ocovd 6 ayracpuos buav, where 
TodTo is prospective. 6d¢ has a stronger demonstrative power 
than odros, as if pointing to the object in sight: Ja. 4. 13, ropev- 
cwuela eis tTHvde THY Tod, to this city here, which we see 
before us: L. 16. 25, viv 5€ é8¢ wapaxaneita, this one as you 
see. Sometimes dé refers to one previously mentioned: L. 10. 
39, Kat THE Hv adedpi) KaXovpévn Mapia. 


INTERROGATIVE. 


The interrogative v/s is used in direct and indirect questions: 
Mk. 5. 9, Ti cos Gvoya; 30, Tis wou ippato tay ivatiov; A. 13. 
25, Tiva pe brovoeire eivas; Sometimes it is used as equivalent 
to et tis: 1 C. 7. 18, wreputetunpévos Tis exAHOn ; pi) ercoTrdaOw. 
Ja. 5. 13, xaxorradei tus év tyiv; mpocevyécOw. In these 
instances some render 7: by ‘aliquis,’ without any interrogation. 
In L. 19. 15, we have a double question, va ye tis ti duet pary- 
Hatevoato, ‘who had gained and what he had gained.? So Mk. 
15. 24, BadXovtes KAfjpov én’ abta tis ti dpn: EKurip. Troad. 
248, tiv’ dpa tis édayev, who has gained the first choice by lot, 
and whom he has chosen. Demosth. de Corona, 73, amd tovtav 
eLeralopeven Tis Tivos aitiés eats, yevjoetas pavepdr. 

With dv followed by the optative, 7/ increases the idea of 
uncertainty, whatever: L. 6. 11, SueAddovv T™pos GAAnAous th av 
Toimoeav TO Inood. 
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In some cases tts is used for Sori: M. 15. 32, ove Eyouot Th 
daywot: L. 17. 8, éroiwacov ti Seurvnco. 

Occasionally tis and és are interchanged: M. 26. 50, éraipe, 
éf 6 wape; But this may be a short and hasty inquiry, ‘Com- 
rade, the business for which you are come:’ Mk. 4. 24, @dérrere 
Tt axovete: 14. 36, od Ti éy@ Oédw adda Th ob: 1 T. 1.7, wh 
vooovtes pte & Aéyouvet pate Tepl Tivev SiaBeBarodyrat. 

tis is sometimes used for mérepos, which of the two, as quis 
for uter: L. 7. 42, tis obv abTav TAciov adTov ayarnce; L. 22. 
27, Tis yap pellov 6 avaxeiwevos %) 6 Svaxovav; Ph. 1. 22, Kai 
Ti alpnoouar ov yvwpitw: M. 21. 31, tis é« tev Svo0 érrolnce Td 
Oé\npa Tod Tratpés ; 

Sometimes tis is used in conjunction with wa, ut quid: M. 
9.4, va TL opts évOupeiabe Trovnpa ; This is explained by the 
insertion of yévntat, Soph. Ay. 77, Ti wry yévntar ; what is it you 
fear lest it occur ? 

The indefinite ts is used to denote importance, as aliquis, 
quidam:; A. 5. 36; 8. 9, Aéywv eivar tivd éavtov, aliquem esse: 
G. 2. 6, ad T&v SoxovvyTar civat Ti: 6. 3, Ei yap SoKed Tis eivas 
ti. Sol C. 3.7; 10. t9; H. 2. 6, Scvewaptiparo 8é mov tis 
Aéyov, some one—of great dignity and authority: J. 11. 49, els 
dé tis €E ad’tav Kaiddas, a distinguished member of their body. 

tis may also be attached to any words which we wish to use 
in a vague or general sense: Ja. 1. 18, drrapyy tis, a kind of 
first-fruits: H. 10. 27, doBepd tis éxdoyy, terribilis quedam 
expectatio. So we have PoBepov tu Capa: émimroves tus Bios. 
Thus tis is used after abstract nouns to soften their import: 
Xen. Oyr. iii. 1, tobtovs Hryeito axpateia Twi 1 adiKia t apereia 
a7reivat, he considered that these were absent by some want of 
self-restraint, by injustice, or negligence. 

6 Seiva is used when we refer to some person whose name we 
do not know, or do not wish to mention: M. 26. 18, tadyerte eis 
THY TOAW TpOS TOV SEiva. 


‘ CHAPTER IV. 


CONNEXION OF THE SUBJECT WITH THE PRE- 
DICATE AND COPULA. 


THE THREE CONCORDS. 


WE have seen that a proposition consists of three parts: (1) an 
object of which something is declared—subject ; (2) a property 
attributed to the object—predicate ; (3) a word which connects 
the subject and predicate—copula. 

The subject is designated by a noun or nominal equivalent, 
and stands in the nominative, as it is named directly and inde- 
pendently. The predicate is designated by an adjective or 
adjectival equivalent as the indication of a property. The 
simple copula is designated by some verb of existence (evas, 
trdpxeww, yiyverOat, pivat). 

As the subject is the most important part of a proposition, 
the two other parts must agree with it in external form; hence 
the copula stands in the same number with the subject ; the pre- 
dicate in the same number and case, and where an adjective is 
employed, in the same gender. 

There are three kinds of grammatical concord: (1) between 
the subject and its verb; (2) between the substantive and its 
adjective; (3) between the antecedent and its relative. 


FIRST CONCORD. 


A verb agrees with its subject in number and person: éy® 
pevyw, I flee: od Siders, thou pursuest: of dvSpes pyovrat, the 
men come. 

When the subject is a neuter plural the verb is generally 
singular: as 7a fda rpéxet, the animals are running: ta mpdy- 
pata €ort xanerd, the things are difficult. 

The neuter plural is, strictly speaking, an objective case: Ta 
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faa Tpéyer, as to the animals there is running. Another reason 
for this usage seems to have been a notion that life or mind 
gives to objects an_individual existence, whereas a number of 
inanimate things may be regarded as a single mass. Hence a 
plural verb is used when living persons are meant, Ta TéAn 
bméoyovto, the magistrates promised; and when the plurality 
of inanimate things is particularly marked, davepa hoav tyvy 
mod, many footmarks were visible: M. 12. 21, €0yn éAmovov: 
L. 24. 11, ébavncay ta pjuata. 

Sometimes both usages are combined: J. 10. 27, ra mpoBata 
Ta eua THS hovis pov axover, Kal axodovOovci jot, where the 
collective unity of ta mpd8ara is denoted by the singular verb 
axovet, but the individuality of the several members is expressed 
by the plural axoXovGodcr: L. 4. 41, €Enpyeto Sampova, gives a 
general account of the whole transaction: éeitiuav ovK ela adTa 
Naneiv Ore HSeccav Tov Xpiotov avrov eivat, here the evil spirits 
are viewed in detail, one by one. 1 T. 5. 25, ra Kara Epya mpd- 
dnra éote Kai TA GAXws Exovta kpuBivat od Svvavrat, good deeds 
are manifest before all, and those which are not openly manifest 
cannot be kept concealed, i.e. they come to light one by one. 
Xen. Cyr. v. 1. 14, ra pwoyOnpa avOperia tov ériOupiev axpari 
éotw" KaTre:ta épwra aitiavrat, unhappy man (mankind) has no 
mastery over his desires; and then they (individuals among 
them) lay the blame on love. 

Two or more subjects require the verb to be in the plural: A. 
15. 35, Tlatros cai BapvdBas S:étpiBov év ’Avtioxela: L. 8. 19, 
mapeyévovto eis avtov  pntnp Kat of adedgol adrod: L. 2. 48, 6 
TatThp cou Kaya ddvyv@pevor ECnTodpmev oe. 

Frequently the verb agrees with the nearest subject: L. 2. 43, 
ovk &yvo “Iwohih Kab % untnp avtod: 1 C. 13. 13, vuvi dé péver 
qiotis, edmis, ayarn. 

When the subject is a noun of multitude the verb may be in 
the plural: M. 21. 8, 6 wAciotos dydos gotpwoav Ta ipatia: 
Mk. 3. 7, rodv wAHO0s ard THs Tadsralas jKorovOnoav avTe@. 

The noun in its collective sense has a singular verb, but when 
its component parts are separately regarded the verb will be in 
the plural: Mk. 5. 24, jxodotbes adt@ dyAos TONUs, Kat ovvebru- 
Bov abrov: 1 Tim. 2. 15, c@Ojoeras (1) yuvy) Sia THs TeKvoyovias 
dav pelvwow év lore. The same usage occurs in English and 
in Hebrew, ‘my people are destroyed for lack of knowledge,’ 
are not is. The word ‘people’ speaks of them as a whole; are 
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relates to the individuals of whom that whole is composed. 
Together the words express the destruction of the whole, one 
and all. (Dr. Pusey on Hosea 4. 6.) 

The substantive is used in the singular in a collective or 
general sense: G. 3. 28, od« é “Iovdaios ovdé “EXAny K.T.X. : 
C. 3. 11, od 0 BdpBapos, SxvOns, Soddros, ededOepos. In col- 
lective ideas the copula and predicate frequently stand in the 
plural: 75 otparomedov aveydpovv: Td mAHOos det eBédover 
aractatew: Il. 2. 278, “Qs ddcay % wAnOds. Both numbers 
are used in L. 2. 13, éEaldvns éyévero oly TO.ayyéA@ TAIOOS 
oTpaTias ovpaviov, aivovtytwy Tov Oedv Kai NeyovTwv. 

The plural is frequently used though one only is meant: 
J. 3. 11, 6 oldawev AaXoduEY Kal 6 éEwpdxapey papTupouper : 
M. 2. 20, te@vyxace yap ot &yrovvtes, i. e., Herod: Mk. 9. 1, 
clot Ties TOV WSe EcTNKOTMY, i.e., John: 1 Th. 2. 18, 7feAnoa- 
pev édOciv mpos tpas, éym pev Tladdos: 1 Th. 3. 1, pete 
oréyovtes evooxnoapev KatarerpOfvas év ’AOnvats povot. 

The subject of a verb is often omitted when some customary 
or familiar action is expressed, also when it is some unknown 
or imaginary agent, and the action alone is regarded: 1 C. 15. 
52, cadtrices (sc. 6 cadmvyxTys). Thus 6 Ocds may be supplied 
in 2 C. 6. 2; H. 8.5: 9 ypadyn in G. 3. 16: Td mvedpa in 
H. 7.17: dv@pwrot may be supplied as the subject in M. 1. 23, 
Kahécovet TO dvoua avTod "Eppmavounr: M. 5. 11, waxdpsoi éore 
Stay ovedicwow tyas Kai SiEwow: L. 6. 38, pwétpov Kadov 
dHcovew eis TOV KOATOV tuov: L. 12. 20, "Appar, travtn TH 
vuxtl THV ~puxyy cov amaitodow amd cod (dyyedou): L. 12. 48, 
@ wapéMevto moAv Tepiaadtepov aitncovow avtov: J..15. 6, 
cuvayovow avTa Kal eis TIp BadrXovort. See L. 16. 4.9; J. 20. 
2; Rev. 11. 9. 

The simple copula is omitted when the connexion between 
the subject and predicate is obvious: L. 1. 45, paxapia % 
muotevoaca: H. 5. 13, was 6 petéywv yddaxTos aretpos Adyou 
Scxasoovvns: R. 10. 4, rédros vowou Xpicrds eis Suxaocdvnv. 
Especially with verbals in -réos: L. 5. 38, otvov véov eis doxovs 
Katvovs BAnTéor. 

Sometimes the imperative is omitted: R. 12. 9, 4 dydan 
avuTroxpitos: H. 18. 4, tipvos 6 yduos ev raow Kab 4 Koirn 
amiavtos . . . adihdpyupos 6 Tpdmros: apKovpevor Tois mapodow. 
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SECOND CONCORD. 


Adjectives, pronouns, and participles, agree with their sub- 
stantives in gender, number, and case: ypnortds dvip éote 
kowov ayabov, a good man is a public benefit. 

To this general rule there are many exceptions, which fall 
under the head of rational concord, cata otvveow, the concord 
being regulated by the sense rather than by the grammatical 
gender: EH. 4. 17, Ta Nowra Ovn weperatet ev wataiornte Tod 
v00S avTav, éoxoTicpuévot TH Siavoia: Rev. 19. 14, 7a otpatetpara 
nKorovbe évdedupévor Bicowov Aevxov: M. 28. 19, wabnredcate 
mavra Ta eOvn Barrifovtes avtovs: A. 15. 17, mavta ra evn 
ef’ ods éixéxAnTat TO Gvoua pov. 

Hence a collective noun in the singular is jomed to an 
adjectival attributive in the plural, and sometimes in a different 
gender: L. 19. 37, “pEavto drav tO TAHOos TOV pabntav 
yaipovtes aiveiy tov Oeov: A. 3. 11, ouvédpaye was 6 Dads 
&cOaw Por: Mk. 8. 1, waproddov Sydov vTos Kab pr) eyovtwv TL 
daywor: A. 15. 36, émicxepopcla tods aderdovs Hudv Kata 
Tacav TOA, év als KaTHYyyElNapeEVv TOV AOYoY TOD Kupiov. 

Sometimes the word to which the adjectival attributive refers 
is suggested by the nature of the context: A. 8. 5, Bidumos 
KatTedOav eis TrOAW THS Payapeias exnpvocov avtois tov Xpicrov, 
i. e., Tots Yapapelras: M. 10. 18, emi ayewovas 8€é Kal Bacireis 
axOnoecbe Evexev Euod eis paptiplov avdTois Kai Tois eOvecw. 
Here avrofs refers to év tails cuvaywyais av’toy, v. 17, and is 
opposed to tots eOveow, meaning ois “Iovdaios or TH Aa. 
M. 19. 13, tore mpoonvéxOn aite radia iva Tas yeipas émO7 
avtois Kal mpocevEnta. ot dé waOnrai eretipnoay aitois. Here 
the second avrois refers to tois mpoopépovow, as in Mk. 10.-13. 
1 P. 3. 14, tov 5 PoBov airav pH PoBnOjre, i. e., the fear 
which of xaxocovtes would inspire, v. 13: L. 28. 51, obTos otk 
Ww ovycatatebepevos TH Bovdn Kal TH mpdker avTov, 1. e., TOV 
Bovrevrav: R. 2. 26, édv ody 7) axpoRvotia Ta SiKaidpata 
Tov vopov duddocyn, ovyxt 7) axpoBvoTia avTov eis mepiTomiy 
AoyicOnoeTar; where avtov refers to any one who is uncircum- 
cised, implied in dxpoBuotia: J. 8. 44, dtav Aad} TO Wevddos 
éx TOV idiwov AanEl ETL YrevoTns oti Kai 6 TaTHp avTov, when- 
ever he speaks falsehood, he speaks out of his own nature, 
inasmuch as he is a liar, and the father of lying, i. e.,¢ Tov 
Aaretv TO revdos. 
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When the substantives are of different genders, and inani- 
mate objects are signified, the neuter plural is generally used, 
but with animated beings the masculine gender is preferred : 
A. 2. 45, Ta xTipata Kat Tas Drapes érimpackov Kal dvepéprtov 
avta maot: M. 12. 50, adds rou adeAgods Kal abeAp1 Kai wHTnp 
éoTiv. 

We may remark here, that in 2 Tim. 2. 19, the adjective is 
an attributive, not a predicate: 6 puévroe atepeds Oeuédsos Tod 
Ocod éarnxev, nevertheless the firm foundation of God is 
placed. 


THIRD CONCORD. 


The relative agrees with its antecedent in gender, number, 
and person: J. 4. 29, idere dvOpwrrov os eimé por TdvTa boa 
érroinaa. 

The case of the relative, which is naturally determined by 
the words in its own clause, generally takes the case of the 
antecedent. This is called the genitive or dative of attrac- 
tion: M. 18. 19, wept wavtés mpayyatos ob éay aiticwvtar: 
L. 2. 20, éwi waow ois jHxovoav Kat eidov: J. 2. 22, émiatev- 
cav TO AOYH @ eivev: Ja. 2. 5, KANpovomous THs Bacirelas Hs 
éernyyeihato: L. 5. 9, eri TH dypa Tov ixOiov % cuvédaBov: 
1 Th. 3. 9, émi raon TH yapa 7 yaipoper. 

The antecedent is generally omitted when it is a demonstra- 
tive pronoun, and the relative takes its case: Mk. 15. 12, 7é 
ovv Oédere roijow dv réyeTe Bacidéa TOV "Iovdalwv ; L. 9. 36, 
ovdevi arrnyyethay ovdév @v éwpdxacw: J. 6. 29, va muctebonte 
eis dv aéotethev éxeivos: L. 23. 14, ovdév edpov aituov ov 
karnyopeite Kat avtTod: L. 23. 41, d&ia yap av émpdtapev 
arrohapPdvouev: A. 26. 22, oddey éxTds Ayo Av Te of rpopirat 
éXaAnoav. 

os is often used with an explanatory or slightly causal force : 
1 Tim. 2. 4, ds wdvtas avOpw@rovs Oéreu cwOFvas, seeing His will 
is that all men should be saved. cwOfvai is the ultimate, the 
eis émlyvaow adnOelas éOciv, an immediate end leading natu- 
rally and directly to the former, i. e. cwOfvau. 


CONCORD BETWEEN THE RELATIVE AND ANTECEDENT. 


The substantive is often put in the same clause and case as 
therelative: M. 21. 42, Adov dv dmeSoxiwacav oi oiKodopodvTes 
La by 4 > , 
ovros éyevnOn eis Kepadyy yovias: 1 C. 10. 16, Tov dptov ov 
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KOwLEv ovXL Kowwvia TOD THpaTos TOD Xpictod éoTw; A. 21. 16, 
ayovtes Tap @ EevicOdyev Mvdoovi tax Kurpip: R. 6. 17, 
brykovaare Sé éx Kapdias eis dv mapedoOnte TUTov Sidayis. 

When another noun is added by way of explanation the 
relative may agree either with the antecedent or the subsequent 
noun, especially with verbs of existence, calling, and the like: 
LC. 4. 17, éreurpa tiv Tipddeov bs éote téxvov pov dyarrnrév : 
E. 1. 22, 1H éxxrnola Hris dott 76 cua adtod: CO. 1. 24, Tod 
capatos avtod & éotw 1) éxxdnoia: Mk. 15. 16, ths adaijs b 
éore mpat@piov: E. 3. 13, év tats Odtyreat pou brrép budv Fes 
éorl Sofa tuav: Ph. 1. 28, uy wrupdpevos ev pndevd bd Tov 
avrixerpévor, ATs avtois pév eotw evderkis arrwrelas, tyuiv 8é 
cwrTnplas. 

dotis is often used to express the reason, quippe qui, and 
is thus more expressive than és: 1 P. 2. 11, dmwéyeo@e rav 
capKixay ériOupidy, aitwes otpatevovtas Kata Ths ~uyis, be- 
cause they are warring: R. 1. 25, oftwes metrnrAXaéay tiv 
adyiGevav ToD Ocod év TS Wevdet, seeing that they parted with 
the true idea of God, resting in falsehood: R. 6. 2, ofrwes 
aTreOavoyev TH dpuaptia, mas ete Enoopev ev adtTH; 2 T. 2. 2, 
Tavta Tapabov miatois avOpedrras oltiwes ixavol écovras Kab 
érépous Sidd£at, to faithful men of such a stamp as shall be 
able, &c. See R. 1. 32; 2.15; 1 T. 1.4; 6.9. Gores in fact is 
often applied to an object as coming under some class to denote 
its genus or essence. Jelf, § 816. 4. Hence édo715 is used 
indefinitely, where the antecedent is indefinite from the way 
the subject is presented, C. 2. 23; Ph. 1. 28; G. 4. 24 (arwa), 
or in its own nature as involving some general notion ; classifi- 
cally, where the subject is represented as one of a class or 
category, 1 OC. 3.17; G. 2. 4; explicatively, H. 1. 23; G. 4. 26; 
differentially, where it denotes an attribute which essentially 
belongs to the nature of the antecedent, G. 4. 24 (7rus). 

As the particle of relation 1WX is indeclinable, the Hebrews 


introduced a pronominal affix in the relative clause, which the 
LXX represent by the oblique cases of adrés to mark the 
gender, case, and number. Of this redundancy we have the 
following instances: Mk. 7. 25, fjs eye TO Ovydtpiov adrijs 
mvedua axdlaptov: Rey. 7. 2, ayyédous ols &€500n avtois: 9, 
dyAos TroAvs Ov aplOuhoat adtov ovdeis HdvvaTO. 

Occasionally the relative combines this usage with rational 
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concord: R. 9. 23, 24, aKxein édéous ods Kal éxddrecev Tas. 
Analogous to this usage is Mk. 13. 19, OrtYus, ofa od yéyove 
toavTn: Rev. 12. 6, dmou éyet Tomov, iva éxet Tpépwow adbtHy: 
12. 14, dcrov Tpéperas exe’ xaipov. 


APPOSITION. 


Nouns which belong to the same regimen, and are used to 
explain or describe another, are placed side by side in the same 
case: 10. 9. 5, dderpiy yuvatca trepidye: Ja. 5. 10, broderypa 
AadBete tos mpodytas: M. 38. 1, Iwavyns 6 Bamrioryns: 14. 1, 
“Hpedns 6 tetpdpyns: 1 P. 5. 1, mpecBurépous tovs év div 
Tapakah® 6 oupmpecBiTEepos Kal pdpTus TOV TOU XpioTov 
TaonuadTov, 0 Kal THS eANOvVENS aTroKadUTTTec Oat SoEns KoWwawves : 
E. 1. 17, €v @ éyowev tiv drorttpocw ba Tov aipatos Thy 
adecw Tov TapaTTapdtov: 1 P. 2. 5, as AlOo Cartes oixodo- 
pelo Ge oixos mvevpatiKos. 

Apposition is sometimes expressed by means of oovep, 
toutéott: R. 7. 18, év éuol, rouréotw ev TH capKi pou: A. 19. 4, 
eis TOV Epyopevov pet avTov wa TicTevowoL, ToUTéoTW Eis TOV 
Xptatov ‘Inoodv. 

Sometimes the noun which in ordinary apposition would 
stand first is put in the genitive, i.e., the genitive is identical 
with the governing noun; this is called the genitive of appo- 
sition: A. 4. 22, 76 onpetov Tis idoews: 2 C. 5. 5, Tov appaBava 
Tov mvevmaTtos: Ja. 3. 18, Kaprrés Sixatootvns: Ph. 1. 11; H. 
12. 115; M. 18. 31; J. 12. 24; 1. 15. 37, xdnxos cwdreas, 
cirov: H. 6. 14, évdvoduevoe tov Oopaxa rhs Sixavoctvns, i.e., 
righteousness as a breastplate: R. 4. 11, onueiov 2raBe Tept- 
Tomas: some read onuetov reprtounv: O. 1. 5, ev TO AOYO THs 
adnOelas Tod evaryyeriov, the second genitive is appositive, or of 
‘identical idea:’? Ei. 4. 3, ray évérnta tod ITveiparos &v Te 
curdéoum Tis eipyvns, the unity wrought by the Spirit (causa 
efficiens) in the bond which is peace, genitive of identical idea: 
E. 6. 16, 17, wiotews, cwrnpiov, are appositional genitives with 
Oupeov, Trepixeparaiav. Compare onueiov mupos (Thucydides), 
Aextpov evvijs (Soph. Antig.). 

The subject of a verb is in the nominative case: ates 
diSdoxovrat, boys are taught. 

A noun in the predicate is in the same case as the subject 
when the verb requires a noun to complete its meaning: 
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"Ayapéuvov tv ’Apyetov Bactreds, Agamemnon was king of 
the Argives. 

Verbs which require a noun to complete their meaning are 
verbs of ‘existence,’ eiui, dmdpya, ylyvoua: ‘to be named’ or 
‘called,’ xarotpuat, dxotw: ‘to be chosen’ or ‘elected,’ aipov- 
Hat: ‘to seem’ or ‘be thought,’ daivouar, gorxa. 


ADJECTIVES USED AS SUBSTANTIVES. 


In addition to the cases in which the article is inserted 
without a noun, there are several adjectives which are used 
regularly as substantives, such as $/dos, éyOpds, wapos, ayabés, 

z / 
KQKOS. 

In many languages the article with an adjective is used for a 
substantive, ‘the sublime and beautiful.’ The Greeks have 76 
xowov, the common weal: 70 dixaiov, justice, right: 7d a&uxov, 
injustice: To Tav Gedy edpevés. In Thucyd. i. 68, 76 miordv Ths 
modttelas: ii. 71, TO aoOevés Tihs yvouns: Demosth. de Cor. 
110, Kév pn dev citrw rept TOY NoLTOV TOMTEVLATaV, 6polws Tap 
Duov ExaoTH TO TUVELOOS DTapYEL [oOL. 

This usage is largely employed in the New Testament: R. 1. 
15, TO TpoGvmor for 7 TpoOvula: 20, Ta adpata Tov Oeod, q. d. 4 Te 
aidsios Stivayis Kai GevoTns: 19, 76 yywoTov: 2. 4, Td ypnoTov: 1 
C. 1. 27, 74 wwpd, TA aoOevH, TA ioxupd, TA ayevh TOU KOcpOD, 
in opposition to rods coos: 2 Th. 2. 6, 7d xaréyov: H. 7. 18, 
dia TO avis aobevés, Kai avaperés: H. 6. 17, 7d awerabetov tis 
Bovdjs: Ph. 3. 8, To oepéyov ths yvdoews: Ei. 6. 12, Ta aTvev- 
patika ths wovnpias, the spirituality of wickedness, spiritual 
powers, bands, hosts, confraternities whose essence is to work 
wickedness (compare ta Anotpixd, robber hordes): ta avtod, 
one’s own affairs: Ta Tov Oeav, the dispensations of providence. 
7o with a neuter adjective is sometimes adverbial, as +o Aovzép, 
rouvavtiov. With a neuter in -vxov it is a personal collective, 
70 “EXxdnuixov, To BapBapixoy, TO vavTiKov. 


COMPARATIVE, SUPERLATIVE ADJECTIVES. 


The standard of comparison is represented by the genitive in 
the sense ‘in relation to,’ ‘in regard to,’ or by the conjunction 
%, signifying ‘as,’ ‘in the manner or degree in which.’ 

Sometimes the comparison is tacit rather than express; a 
single subject is mentioned, but reference is tacitly made to 
objects and circumstances passing through the mind. Thus 
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we have the comparative in form though not in sense in 7. i. 
382, of 8 vv aol OvicKov émaccvrepor, the soldiers then kept 
dying one after another. = 

We may thus explain M. 18. 1, where the comparative is said 
to be used for the superlative, tis dpa petlwv éorw; ‘who then 
is greater than others?’ Also 6 pixporepos, M. 11.11, he who is 
less than many ; he who holds a subordinate office. 

Under this tacit comparison we may quote J. 13. 27, 6 zroveis 
moincov Taxvov, what thou art doing, get done more quickly 
than is your present purpose: A. 17. 21, Aéyew- TL Kal aKxovew 
KatvoTepov, news more fresh than the latest: 18. 26, axpiBéo- 
tepov avt@ é&éfevto Tv Tov Oeov odov, more accurately than he 
knew before: 25. 10, @s kal ov KaddXOV éerriywweoKes, as thou 
fully knowest better than thou choosest to admit, or better than 
that I need instruct thee: 2 C. 2. 4, dAAa THy aydrnv iva yvorTe 
iv éxw Tepiccotépas eis bpuas, but that ye may know that the 
love which I have towards you is far greater than you imagine 
it to be: 2C. 7. 7, dare we waddov yaphvat, so that I rejoiced 
more than at the simple coming of Titus: 1 C. 13. 13, weifov 
ToUTwY % ayarn, greater among these is love, i.e. of higher 
spiritual rank, as it presupposes and comprehends faith and 
love. 


COMPARATIVE ADJECTIVES. 


Frequently the comparison refers to the suppressed feelings 
of the speaker, or the subject: A. 24. 22, axpiBéorepov cidas Ta 
mept Ths od0d, ‘although he had more accurate knowledge of 
Christianity than to require the information.’ This use of the 
comparative is very convenient as suggestive of something 
understood which it might be uncourteous to express, as in A. 
25. 10. Other instances are 2 Tim. 1. 17, ovovdaidtepov efjrnoév 
ve, Onesimus sought out Paul with the greater diligence when 
he knew he was in captivity: 2 T. 1.18, BéAriov od yvdcxers, 
better than I can tell thee: 1 T. 3. 14, €dmritov erGeiv Tpos oe 
Taxvov, sooner than I anticipate, sooner than these instructions 
imply: H. 13. 23, web” 0d, éav tayvov épxntat drouat tpuas, if he 
return more quickly than I expect. 

The comparative is frequently expressed by uaddov: 2 T. 3. 4, 
pirydovoe parrov i) pidoOeor: Mk. 9. 42, xarév éorw abvtg 
[ado . he 

When the comparative contrasts two subjects, the one which 
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marks the contrast or serves as the standard of comparison is 
subjoined in the genitive, or is put in the same case as the 
other subject after. 7. (See the Genitive of Relation.) J. 4. 12, 
pn od pelov ef Tod matpos Hypav IaxoB ; M. 6. 25, ody! 4) Wuyi) 
mreiov ete THs tpopas Kal TO cpa Tod évdipartos; J. 4. 1, 
Trelovas palntas moved 7) Iwavyns: R. 18. 11, éyybtepov juav % 
cwrTnpia, } OTE émicTevoaper. 


COMPARATIVE ADJECTIVES. 


When the substantive is the same on both sides of the com- 
parison, its repetition in the genitive is frequently omitted: 
H. 3. 3, wAelova tiny ever Tod oixov, has honour exceeding the 
honour of the house: 1 C. 1. 25, ro wwpdv Tob Ocod copwtepov 
tav avOperwv éotl, Kat TO doOevées Tod Ocod ioyupdtepov TaV 
avOpérev éoti, wiser than the wisdom of men, stronger than 
the strength of men; so obviously in M. 5. 20; J. 5. 36. 

For other modes of expressing comparison, see on trapd, brép. 

Sometimes the comparative adjective is exaggerated by the 
addition of uadAXopr, étt: Mk. 7. 36, dcov avtos avrois SuertéANeTO 
pGAXov Tepicodtepov exnpvccov: 2 C. 7. 13, Tepiccotépas 
pardov eyapnuev: Ph. 1. 23, 7oAN@ GAXov Kpeiooov: H. 7. 15, 
Kal Tepiccotepov ET KaTAaSnAOV EoTL. 

The adverb in the comparative is similarly used: 1 T. 5. 9, 
xnpa KatareyécOw pt) édatrov érav éEnxovta yeyovvia: Mk. 
15. 11, Wa padrov tov BappaBadv amorvon advtois (7) Tov 
"Incody). 


SUPERLATIVES. 


We have some unusual forms of the superlative: L. 1. 42, 
evroynuevn ov ev yuvaéiv. With this we may compare év Tots 
mpotot. This is considered a Hebraism, LXX, Cant. 1. 8, «adz 
év yuvacti. But compare Pind. Nem. 3. 138, aietos @xds ev mrota- 
vois. Liv. 23. 44, ‘‘Memorabilis inter paucas.” H. 9. 3, oxnvy 
4 Neyouévn ayia dyiwv: Rey. 19. 16; 1 T. 6.415, Bacireds 
Bactréwv, xipios xupiwv. With these we may compare Soph. 
Electr. 849, Seirala Serraiov: O. R. 466, appnr’ appyrov, @ 
pin’ avdpav. 

The force of the superlative is sometimes increased by the 
addition of mdvrov: Mk. 12. 28, Iola éoti mparn macdy 
évtody; Some read mdévtwv, which means more than racwy, 
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viz. What is the first commandment and principal of all 
things? Lucian, pia rdvtov 4 ye adnOis pirocopia. 


NUMERALS. 


It is remarkable that the first four numerals in Greek and 
Sanscrit, and the first three in Latin, are declined, while the 
others remain without inflexion. This is accounted for by the 
fact that in the division of the oldest Greek year into three 
seasons of four months each, the first four numerals would be 
more frequently used as adjectives than the others. A similar 
remark applies to the numerals among the Romans, whose 
fundamental number was three. The inflexions were omitted 
in the other numerals without inconvenience as their use was 
more adverbial. 

els is very often used instead of the indefinite pronoun tvs: 
M. 8. 19, els ypappareds cirev aitd: J. 6. 9, ott waddprov 
év @5e. The substantive in the singular is often used without 
els, as in English the indefinite article ‘a’ is preferred to the 
adjective ‘one:’ A. 18. 11, éxd@icev éviavtov Kai uhvas €E: Rey. 
12. 14, tpéperar exe? xarpdv. But in Ja. 4. 13 some copies read 
Tomowpev éxet eviavTov eva. 

Some think that efs is used to mark a person of distinction: 
M. 19. 16, cat iSod eis arpocedOav eizrev aité. In the parallel 
passage L. 18. 18, dpywv tis. See. J. 11. 49. 

In enumerations efs may be rendered as an ordinal or a 
cardinal: Rey. 6. 1, jvoiEe 76 dpviov play éx Tdv odpayldev. 

els is used for the ordinal wp@ros: M. 28. 1, eds play 
caBBatov: Mk. 16. 2, rpwt ris pias caBBdtov: Tit. 8. 10, 
aiperixoy dvOpwrov pera piav Kat Seutépav vovbectay Tapattov. 

Instead of the compounds ovdeis, wndeis, the adjective mas is 
frequently used with a negative particle closely connected with 
the verb: M. 12. 25, maca modus pepiobeica Kal? éavtis ob 
orancerat: Mk. 18. 20, ode dv éo@On raca odpé: L. 1. 37, 
oun aduvatibes rapa Oc@ wav pha: J. 3. 15, Wa was 6 
TiaTEvwy els adTov pr) arddnTat: Rev. 22. 3, wav xatavdbeua 
ov« éoras ere: M. 10. 29, ay &€ adtav ob meceiras ext Thy yi. 

Reciprocity is sometimes expressed by the repetition of els 
in a different case: 1 ©. 4. 6, iva pr) els irép Tod évds huotoicbe : 
1 Th. 5. 11, otxodopetre cfs tov G&va. Similar forms are A. 2. 125° 
adros Tpos GAXov: R. 15. 2, &eactos tS wAnclov. The follow- 
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ing expressions are peculiar: Rev. 21. 21, dvd els Exaotos: J. 
8. 9, els xaBeis: R. 12. 5, 6 S& Kaeis GAANA@VY édrA(yn. In 1 C. 
14. 31, ddvacGe yap nal’ &va ravtes mpopytedew: E. 5. 33, Adv 
Kal vues of Kal” &va, Exactos «.T.X. 

Distributives are expressed by doubling cardinal numbers: 
Mk. 6. 7, dv0 S00 ijp~ato amocré\XNewv. The Greeks also use 
dvo with avd or xatd. Compare Mk. 6. 39, 40, ééra&ev adrois 
avakNivat Tavtas cupola cupTécia ... avémecov Tpactal 
mpaciai: Adsch. Perse, pupia pupia, i.e. KaTa& pupiddas. 

An ordinal may be employed to denote the companions of 

the person so designated: tpitos avtos, myself and two others: 
2 Pet. 2. 5, dydoov Nae épvrage, preserved Noah and seven 
with him. 
' érdyve is used adverbially with’ cardinals: Mk. 14. 5, rpa@jvar 
érrave tpiaxoclwv Snvapiwy, to be sold for three hundred pence 
and more: 1 ©. 15. 6, &66n éwavw revtaxocios adedpois, 
appeared to five hundred brethren and more. Similar usages 
are, Plato, u2 édattov déxa ern yeyovotas: Cesar, B. G., “ occisis 
ad hominum millibus quatuor.” 


CHAPTER V. 
ON THE OBLIQUE CASES. © 


Every object may be considered, (1) as an object by itself or 
individual whole without combination or contact with other. 
things; (2) as a member of a greater whole in combination 
with and relation to other objects. 

An object considered by itself is in the nominative case, but 
when it is considered in combination with and relation to other 
objects, one only can be adduced as independent, while the 
others must be represented as dependent. and standing in rela- 
tion to the one which is independent. This dependence is 
designated by a change of the definite appellation, which we 
call a dependent or oblique case. (Rost, pp. 371, 372.) 

The oblique cases denote the relations of things to each other, 
and are especially used to express the object of an action or 
feeling. 

The object is either immediate or remote. The immediate 
object is the thing produced or acted upon, 7ro@ todto, I do 
this: tumr@ avtov, I strike him. 

The remote object is the thing or person for which an action 
is done, or towards which it is directed. 

The accusative, in its primary meaning, appears to denote 
the immediate object of an action, whether it be a thing pro- 
duced by the action, or a previously existing object immediately 
affected by it. 

The dative in its primary meaning appears to denote the 
remote olject of an action as the thing or person to whom some- 
thing is given. Hence it signifies the receiver; the object 
toward which any thing is directed; the object to which any 
thing is near or united; and (from the notion of union) the 
instrument with which an action is performed. Hence the 
dative in Greek answers to the Latin dative and ablative. 
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The genitive in its primary meaning appears to denote an 
object from which something proceeds, and then the possessor, to 
whom something belongs. Hence it signifies the author or 
cause of an action or thing; the quality which marks the class 
to which any thing belongs; the whole from which a part is 
taken; the object of an action or feeling; and the object to 
which some relation is expressed. Thus the genitive in Greek 
answers to the Latin genitive and ablative. (Jacob, § 123.) 

A. 9. 4, Kovoce hovav Aéyoucay, he heard and understood its 
articulate utterance (so 26. 14): 9.7, dkovovtes wey Tis poviis, 
hearing the sound but not the words of the speaker. 


IMMEDIATE OBJECT. 


The accusative is the case of transition, and expresses the 
immediate object of verbs, in which the action passes on from 
the subject to an object. 

All verbs take an accusative of the immediate object when its 
expression is necessary to complete the sense which the verb in 
that particular instance is intended to convey. Cf. Lat. ‘adire 
aliquem,’ ‘convenire aliquem.’ L. 24. 52, rpocxuvyjcavtes adrov: 
Mk. 1. 40, yovurrerav airov: M. 9. 27, erénoov Huds, vie AaBis: 
M. 21. 37, évtpamyjoovras tov vidv wou: L. 8. 52, &kNatov wdytes 
Kat éxomtovto auTnv: A. 17. 23, dv otv ayvoodvres evcePeiTe : 
Rey. 9. 20, a wn mpockvvyjcwor Ta Saya: L. 21. 36, éxpu- 
yelv TatTa TayTa Ta péddovTa yiverOar: H. 5. 2, adtos mepi- 
KetTat aoGéverav, 

The accusative signifies that the object referred to is con- 
sidered as the point toward which something is proceeding ; 
that it is the end of the action or motion described, or the space 
traversed in such motion or direction. Hence it denotes (a) 
motion to an object; (2) distance in space; (c) duration in 
time; (d) the immediate object of a transitive verb; (e) the 
more remote object of any verb, whether it has another ac- 
cusative or not; (f) the accusative of cognate signification, 
i. e., the secondary predication by way of emphasis of that 
which is already predicated by the verb itself; (y) an appo- 
sition to the object of the whole sentence; (4) the subject of 
the objective sentence when this is expressed in the infinitive 
mood. (Donaldson, § 460.) 

The object regarded is supposed to rest and dwell upon the 
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mind for a certain time; is exhibited in length, extension, or, 
at least, continuous repetition and duration. (Q. R. No. 223.) 
Extension, L. 22. 41, dmeordoOn am’ aitav aaoet diGov Boryv: 
J. 6. 19, &Anraxdtes ws oradious elxoos wévte. Duration, J. 2. 
12, éxed Ewewav od rodras Huépas: L. 15. 29, rocatra ern dov- 
Netw cou: 21. 9, drednunoe Ypovous ixavods. 


MOTION TO AN OBJECT. 


The use of the simple accusative to denote motion to a place 
is confined to the poets. Some, however, refer to this head, 
A. 27. 2, wédXovts Treiv Tols Kata THY “Aciav toTovs. The 
older writers used the affix -de: OvAvurovée, to Olympus: 
olxade, i. e., olxovde, homewards: ’AOyvage, i. e., "AOjvacde, to 
Athens. Sometimes -ce was used as odpavdce, to heaven. 


ACCUSATIVE OF THE REMOTE OBJECT. 


Of this there are two distinct usages: (1) when the transitive 
verb takes two accusatives, one of which denotes the imme- 
diate, and the other the remote object of the action; (2) where 
one accusative denotes the whole body, the other a particular — 
part of that body: 6 Kdpos pera tovs abtouorovs Ta Tov 
ToAEuLioy: MmpaTov yap pw lovra Bare otHOos: mavtTa ce Oida- 
Eouar: pjde od TOvd aroaipeo Kovpny. 

J. 19. 2, iudrvov moppupovv mepiéSarov adtov: M. 27. 31, 
e&éducay abrov tiv yAauvda Kat évédvcav adtov TA imatia avTod: 
Mk. 9. 41, 6s av motion twas motnpiov datos: 1 C. 3. 2, yada 
buds erotica. LXX, Num. 11. 18; ris jhuds ops? xpéa; so 
Is. 58. 14: Rev. 3. 18, koArovpioy yxpicov Tods dbOarpovs cov: 
L. 11. 46, gopritete tovs avOpamous doptia SvaBaotaxta: A. 
19. 13, dpxiGowev buds tov “Incodv, Mk. 5. 7; 1 Th. 5. 27: 
J. 14. 26, éxetvos tuas didake ravta: J. 16. 23, dca dv aitnonrte 
Tov TaTépa év TH ovowati pou: M. 21. 24, épwrnow buds Kayo 
Aoyov &va. To this probably belongs H. 2. 17, iAdoxecOar (sc. 
Tov Ocov) Tas awaptias. 

The second accusative often appears as a tertiary predicate 
or an apposition: J. 6. 5, iva momowow avtov Baoidéa: L. 
19. 46, vwels adrov émomoate omjdatov AnoTav: Ja. 5. 10, 
brrodevrywa AGBete THs KaxoTrabelas . . . TOds mpopyntas: Ph. 
3.7, TadTa Hynuat Cnwiav. y 


Or 
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. This is found with verbs active, passive, and neuter, by the 
PF cir ety ymologica : 1 P. 3. 14, rov poBov avrav pi gorneire: 
M. 2. 10, éydpnoav yapay peyddnv: J. 7. 24, thy Sixalay xpiow 
kpwate: 1 T. 6. 12, apodoynoas THY KadnY oporoyiay. With 
1 P. 4. 1, thy adtiy &voav drAicacbe, compare Xen. Anab. 
vi. 3. 1, ypi) mapacKxevacapévous Ti yvdunv ropeverOas. 

The adverbial use of the accusative expressing a secondary 
predicate is very frequent: A. 20. 35, wavra iméSeEa spiv, 
in all things (so 1 C. 9. 25; Ph. 3. 8): M. 23. 37, dy rpdmov: 
G. 4. 1, oddev Siadépes SovrAov: J. 6. 10, Tov apiOyov doet 
mevrakioxintot: J. 8. 25, THY apyny 6, TL Kal Naw viv: M. 
10. 8, dwpedy eddBere Swpedy Sdte: EH. 3. 1. 14, tovtov yapw: 
G. 3. 19, Trav wapaBacewy yapw: M. 18. 16, dxpiy Kat bpets 
acuvetoi éate: M. 10. 23, od pa) TeAeonTE Tas TOrELS, g.d., THY 
_€ig Tas TOES ddov: 2 C. 3. 18, THY avTHY Eixova peTapoppov- 
weGa, after the same model we are in process of transformation : 
2 C. 6. 13, THY Sé adthy avtipscbiav TraTIVOnTE Kal tpeis, 
“upon the same principle of returning like for like be ye 
also widened.” Wratislaw. 

To this we may refer the accusative of time and space: 
1 P. 4. 2, rov ézirourov év oapni Bieoat ypovov: J. 4. 52, 
xOés dpav EBSounv apie auToy 6 Tupetos. 

The neuters of odtos, aitos, tis, are often . thus employed 
adverbially to denote ‘why,’ ‘for this reason:’ Latin, ‘quid 
cunctaris?’? German, ‘was miégest du?’ Cicero, Ad Div. vii. 
1, ‘utrumque letor,’ I feel both delights, I am delighted on 
both accounts: Xen. Anab. i. 9. 21, Kai yap ato tob70: Plato, 
Protag. 310 §, atta tadta viv nw tapd ce: Demosth. Fuls. 
Leg., 6 kai Oavpdfw, wherefore I wonder: Aristoph. Rane 703, 
ei O€ TOOT OyKwoopedOa KaTrocemvuvoipcba THY Tod (so 1368). 

This adverbial accusative is used in G. 2. 10; 2 P. 1. 5, adro 
touTo, for this very reason: Ph. 2.°18, To 8 avto Kal tpels 
yaipere, and for the same reason do ye also rejoice: Ph. 1. 9, 
Kal TovTO Tpocevyouat iva K.T.d.; and therefore I pray that .. 
Ph. 1. 25, cal todto qemowWws oida, and therefore I know with 
confidence: 2 C. 2. 3, kal éypayra tpiv rovto av’to, and I 
write for this very reason: 1 °C. 10. 6, taira S€ trot nua 
éyernOnoav, in these things, however, they became models to 
warn us; where Mr: Wratislaw quotes Aristoph. Pax 414, 
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radr’ dpa mddat Tov iyepav mapexderrérny, these then were 
the reasons why they had long been stealing off a portion of 
the days: Alsch. Prom. v. 275, tadra rou Travowevn pos 
ddror ddXov mnuovty mpoortaver, in this way calamity wanders 
about, and approaches sometimes one person, sometimes another. 
(Notes and Dissertations, pp. 94. 100. LiF}. 


THE ACCUSATIVE IN APPOSIFION TO THE WHOLE SENTENCE. 


Sometimes an accusative is put in apposition to the object 
of a sentence: R. 8. 3, 7d ddvvatov Tod vopov ... 6 Oeos 
Tov éavTod viov méuapas . . . KaTéxpive THY dyaptiay: 12. 1, 
mapaxare twas Tapacthcat Ta copata vuav Ovoiay Caoar, 
dylav ebdpeotov TS Oc THY oye Natpeiav. So A. 26. 3. 


THE ACCUSATIVE AS SUBJECT OF THE INFINITIVE. 


The subject of the verb in the infinitive mood is put in the 
accusative case; but after verbs of commanding, entreating, 
iva with the conditional mood is used: M. 16. 13, tiva pe 
Aéyoucw of avOpwrot eivar; A. 16. 15, et KexpixaTé we TLoTHY 
t@ Kuplw evar: R. 15. 8, Aéyw SE “Inooiby Xprorov Sidxovov 
yeyevijoOar THs mepitouns: 1 C. 7. 26, vouite ovv ToUTO KaNOv 
imdpyew: L. 24. 23, of Aéyouow adroy Ghv: A. 26. 26, AavOaveww 
yap avTov TL ToUT@Y ov TeiHouas ovdév: M. 4. 3, eiré iva ot NiOoe 
ovTot aptor yévwvtat. Both are used with Gé\o Mk. 10. 35, 
36, Oédouev va 3 édy aitnowpey trovjons tyuiv. “O 8é eiwev 
avtrois: Ti OéXere Troujoai pe wpiv ; 


THE GENITIVE. 


The genitive denotes every kind of relationship. The pri- 
mary idea is the ‘whence-case,’ and invariably expresses the 
antecedent notion. Its regular uses may be divided into the 
three heads of ablative, partitive, relative. Under ablative 
and partitive may be arranged all those usages which are 
expressed by the prepositions ‘of,’ ‘from.? Thus Donaldson 
remarks, § 448, “Whenever we wish to express that an object 
is the starting-point from which we set out, the cause of some 
action, the substance from which we derive a sensation, or the 
source from which something else proceeds, the material of 
which it is made, or of which it is full; that it is something 
from which we desist, from which we are separated or set free, 
or of which we are deprived, in all these instances we have the 
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Greek genitive as an ablative case. And when we wish to 
express that an object is a whole, from or out of which we take 
or give a part, we employ the Greek genitive as a partitive 
case.” 

With this we may compare the account of the genitive in 
English, given in Angus’s Handbook of the English Tongue: 
‘The genitive has a double force, attributive and objective. The 
attributive genitive indicates some quality of the noun on which 
it is dependent, as origin, or agency, possession, mutual relation 
of persons, quality, material or substance of which something 
is made, or the class to which it belongs as part of a whole; 
the genitive of definition, or partitive genitive, as this last is 
sometimes called. The ofjective genitive expresses the object 
of some feeling or action.” 


THE GENITIVE OF ABLATION. 


With verbs of removal: L. 16. 4, érav petacrafa Tips 
> ‘4 bg ~ - > r \ X lo) 
oixovopias: Mk. 2. 21, aiper To TARpwLA aVTOU TO KaLVOY TOU 
marawd: A. 15. 29, améyecOat cidwrofiTav: 1 T. 6. 5, 
2 a a 2 t 4 
amectepnpevav THs adnGeias: Xen. Anab. v. 1. 2, waveapevos 
tobtav tav movev: 1 P. 4. 1, 6. mabev év capKt méravtas 
duaptias: EH. 4. 18, amrnAdotpt@pévor tis fwis Tod Oeod: 2 P. 
2. 14, axataratctous apaptias. Sometimes a preposition is 
inserted: Rev. 14. 13, a dvaratcwvtas.éx TOY KOTTOV abTaV. 

With -verbs denoting production or its result: Hdt. v. 82, 
xarKod wovéovtas TA ayddApata: ii. 138, éotpwpévn éoti 6d0s 
rAddov. This use of the genitive is sometimes accompanied 
by dé, or éx: J: 2. 15, moujoas ppayéddov éx cyowiwv: M. 
27. 29, wreEavres otépavoy é& axavOav. 


THE GENITIVE OF ORIGIN. 


To this head of ablation we may refer the genitive of deriva- 
tion, source, origin: L. 3. 23, vids "Iwond, rob ‘HN: R. 1. 6, 
«Anrot "Inood Xpictod: A. 1. 4, tiv émayyedlay ty jeovoaté 
you: J. 6. 45, écovrat ravres Sibaxroi Tob Ocod: E. 6. 11, THY 
qravoTAiav To} Oeod, source, origin, whence the armour comes: 
E. 6. 17, thv pdyatpav tod IIvetparos, the word which the 
Spirit supplies, the word of God, the Suvapis Ocov, R. 1. 165 
1 OC. 1. 18; H. 4. 12; E. 2. 14, To pecdtouyov Tod ppaypov, 
the wall which resulted from the fence between Jew and 
Gentile: 1 T. 4. 1, Sacxarias Sarpovlov, doctrines sug- 
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gested by devils (gen. subjecti): E. 6. 4, év madeig kab vovbeoig 
Kvpiov, Him from whom they proceed, and by whose Spirit 
they must be regulated. 

Thus the genitive is used with substantives to denote the 
cause or origin of a thing: 2 T. 1. 8, déopsov avrod, gen. 
auctoris, whom He has made a prisoner : 2 C. 11. 26, Kivdvvous 
Totawev Kat AoTav: EH. 4. 18, THs GwHs Tob Ocod: R. 4. 13; 
dia Suxasootvns mictews: E. 1. 13, Tov Aoyov Ths adAnGelas, 
gen. substantie, truth was its very essence and substance. 

Also definite agency: 2 Th. 2. 13, év dysaou@ TIvevpatos : 
E. 1. 18, 4 édmis tis KAnoEws avTov, the hope which the calling 
works in the heart (gen. of the causa efficiens): 1 Th. 1. 6, 
xapas IIvevdpatos, joy inspired by and emanating from the 
Spirit: E. 4. 4, év ped €drids tis KAjoews Var. 


THE GENITIVE OF FULNESS AND DEFICIENCY. 


To this we may refer verbs and nouns of fulness, as these 
denote the matter or substance; also of want, as these imply 
separation or: removal from the object: M. 238. 28, peorot 
Uroxpicews Kai, avowias: R. 15. 13, 6 Oeds tAnpedcar byas 
maons yapas Kai eipnvns: bh. 1. 53, rewavtas évérrAnoev ayabov: 
A. 5. 28, memdnpdxate tHv ‘Iepovcadnp ths didayis tuov: 
J. 2. 7, yewioate tas bdpias Bdatos: M. 22. 10, éwdAnjoOn 6 
yapos avaxeipévov: L. 11. 39, 1o écwbev tuadv yéues dpmayhs 
kal movnpias: Li. 15. 17, mocot picOcor tod tatpés jou Tepic- 
gevovow aptov: L. 4. 28, érAjcOnoay mavres Ovpod: A. 2. 28, 
TAnpaces we evppoovvys: 27. 38, KoperOevtes tpodas: Mk. 14. 
13, Kepayuov datos: 3, adadBactpoy pipov vapdov: J. 21. 8, 
To Siktvov TaY ixOvov: Ja. 1. 5, ef Tis Budv AeimeTas codias : 
R. 3. 23, mavtes votepodvras ris SdEns tod Ocod: L. 22. 35, 
éte améoTeiNa buas aTEp Badavriov Kat Thpas Kal brodnudtov 
pn twos totepjoate; Oi dé elo Ovddevds: A. 17. 25, = 
Ocparrevetar mpocdeomevos TiVOs. 

To this class belong the collective words which are followed 
by a genitive: A. 6. 7, ed Obvero 6 api pos Tov pabntav 
—TroAus byXos TOV teptaoy w7r7jKOVOV ™ mioter: 1. 15, dyAOS 
ovomdray : L. 1. 10, wav 76 wAHOos Tod Aaod: J. 5. 3, wAHOs 
TOW. TAY acbevotvTwy: A. 28. 3, dovydvev AROS: M. 8. a6) 
ayérn xolpwv: L. 16. 6, éxatov Barous édaiov. 

Quantitative nouns estimated by measurement: A. 1. 12, 
caPBarov éxov odoy: Li. 2. 44, HAOov Hyuépas dddv, 
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This is frequently used with dé, marking its use as thé 
genitive of ablation: J. 11. 18, jv 4 BynOavia éyybs tév ‘Tepoco- 
AUpov Os amd cradiov Sexarévte: Rev. 14..20, amd otadtov 
xiriwv éEaxoolwv. 


THE GENITIVE OF PERCEPTION, 


. The perceptions of the senses, hearing, smelling, taste, and 
mental emotions, are expressed by the genitive of ablation. 
The object itself is regarded as the source or material from 
which the perception emanates, and the percipient is supposed 
to draw his perception from that object, which is therefore 
placed in the genitive. In a secondary sense the object may be 
said to be the generic origin of the sensation: L. 14. 24, ovdets 
Tov avdpav éxeivav TOV KEeKANLevaVv yevoeTai pov TOD Selmvou: 
A. 23. 14, pundevos yedcacOas. In the New Testament the 
verbs écGiew, payeiv are repeatedly followed by dé, éx, see 
M. 15.27; 1C. 11. 28; H. 18. 10. Of this there is no exact 
instance in classic Greek, though dzoAavew amo twos is akin to 
it: A. 9.1, éumvéwy arreids Kat povov, inwardly breathing (redo- 
lent of) threatening and murder: Arist. Eguit. 457, obrtos 76n 
kakias kal ovxopavtias mvet: L. 15. 25, HKovce cupdhavias Kab 
xopav: Mk. 14. 64, nxovcate tis PNacdnuias: L. 17. 32, wvnuo- 
vevete THS yuvatkos Adét: L. 1. 72, wvnoOjvas StaOyjens. When 
verbs of remembrance are followed by a genitive the meaning is 
simply ‘to remember,’ the object being regarded as that from 
which the memory emanates; by an accusative, ‘to keep in 
remembrance,’ ‘ to bear in mind:’ A. 20. 33, dpyuplov 4 ypuciov 
H (waticpov ovdevos éreOvynoa: 1 T. 3. 1, ed tis éemicKoris 
Gpéyerat, Kadov Epyou émvOupet: Philemon 20, vai éyo cou oval- 
pnv: R. 15. 24, eav tuav mpOtov aro pépovs euTrrAnoOo. 


THE GENITIVE OF PARTITION. 


In some of the preceding instances which denote the measure- 
ment of time, space, or which express mental perceptions, the 
genitive of ablation passes insensibly into the genitive of 
partition. 

The genitive of time expresses within the space of a certain 
amount of time, or within the limits of the year or day: ot 
mroréutot ameyopnoay vuxTos. In the latter usage we may 
supply pépes or @pa, which renders it partitive or possessive : 
Mk. 13. 35, ov« oldate mote 6 KUptos Tis oixias épxeTas oe 
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 Meoovuxtiou, 7) adextopopwvias, where a portion of the night is 
evidently intended. So M. 25. 6, wéons vunrds pay) yéeyover : 
A. 26. 13, jpépas péons Kata Thy ddov eidov. 

The partitive use of the genitive is clear in 1 C. 10. 21, ob 
Sivacbe tparrétns Kupiov peréyew nai tparégns Sarpoviov: 2 T. 
2. 6, Tov KoTL@VTA Yyewpryov Sel TPATov ToY KapToY peTadap- 
' Bavew: H. 7. 13, pudts érépas perécynnev: 1 C. 10. 16. 18, 
xowovla Tod aiuatos to Xpictod, Kowwvol tod Ovovacrnpiov: 
H, 3. 1, eAjoews érrovpaviou pétoxol. 

So also with adjectives of an indefinite number, with pronouns 
or superlatives, where the substantive is considered as a whole, 
and the adjective as a part: M. 3. 7, woddovs Tov Papicaiwy 
nat YadSovealwv: M. 15. 37, 7d weptocetov tev Kracpdtov: L. 
19. 8, Ta tion TOV bTapydyvt@v pov: M. 27. 47, Tives TeV éxee 
éotrotov: L. 14. 15, tis tov cuvavaxemmévov: 1 C. 15. 9, 6 Aa 
XLeTOS TOY aTrocTOhwv. 

elvat and yiyveoGat are repeatedly used in this sense: M. 6. 
13, cod éotly % Baoirela: L. 20. 33, rlvos ab’rav ylveras yurn; R. 
14, 8, édv te ody Goyer, Edy Te amroOvncKmper, TOD Kupiov éopév: 
2 T. 2. 19, yyw Kipios tovs dvtas atrod: H. 10. 39, nets ove 
éopev vrootodns: 12. 11, aca radeia od SoKxed yapas civas: 
1C. 1. 12, éy® pév etus Tladdov: Mk. 10. 14, rOv yap TovvTwv 
éotiv % Bacirela tod Ocod, for to such belongs the kingdom of 
God: Xen. Anab. ii. 1. 4, rev yap payny vexovtar Kal TOdpyew 
éori, for to those who win the battle belongs the sovereignty as 
well: 9, od Tdv vixavTwr ein TA OTTra Trapadiddvat. 

Verbs which do not in themselves denote participation, but 
which imply acquisition of part of the object, are followed 
regularly by a genitive of partition: L. 16. 24, va Bday 7d 
axpov Tov SaxtvAov avtod bSatos: 1. 9, édaye TOD Oupidoa: 
20. 35, of Kata€iwPévtes tod aidvos éxeivou tuyeiv: A. 27. 36, 
mpoceNaBovto tpopys. With this compare L. 24. 42, éwéSwxav 
ait@ ixOvos dmtod pépos Kal dd weAtcoiou knpiov: 2 T. 2. 16, 
éml Trciov mpoxdrovow aoeBeias, they will advance to greater 
measures of ungodliness. 


THE GENITIVE OF RELATION. 


Under this head como all the uses where we may introduee 


the words ‘in regard or respect to,’ ‘pertaining to:’ Mk. 14. 64, 


évoxov Oavatov: H. 6. 9, Ta xpeirrova kal eyoueva owTnplas, 
que ad salutem faciunt; que ad salutem proxime adducunt: 
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Xen. Anab. vi. 3.1, xowh tis cwrnpias éyecOat. tod wdOous 
OLKTELpw ge. aiTidYTaL GAXHAOUS TOD Yyeyevnuévov. Ths pmev 
TOAMNS Od Oaypatw. evywdHs émipéupeTas. 

The gen. marks the standard of comparison with compara- 
tives, superlatives, and all words which denote comparison, 
value, buying, selling, exchanging: Mk. 4. 32, mavtav tév 
Aaxavev peifov: M. 10. 29, odyt S80 orpovOia dacapiov 
worcitas; M. 16. 26, ti does avOpwrros avTddAaypa THs Wuyijs 
avtod ; M. 26. 9, 7duvato Todt TO pUpov TpabAvat Torro: 1 C. 
6. 20, #yopdoOnte Tihs: M. 10. 31, woAd@Y otpovOiav SiapépeTe 
tyeis: J. 8. 55, Exowat Sows tuav yedorns, denoting com- 
_ parison, or resemblance in internal character. E. 4. 16, Sua 
Tdons apis tis émiyopnyias, gen. definitivus, by which the pre- 
dominant use, purpose, or destination of the addy is specified 
and characterized ‘through every joint for the supply,’ ris 
denotes the specific émvyop., which Christ supplies: E. 2. 12, 
Eevot trav SiaOyxdv, strangers in regard to the covenants; gen. 
of ‘the point of view.’ So 1 Tim. 1. 16, zpos trotimmcw Tov 
pedrovtav: G. 2.17, dwaptias Sidxovos, a furtherer, a promoter 
of sin: 2 Th. 2. 11, évépyevav wAdvys, a working which tends to 
enhance and develope delusion: H. 9. 21, oxevn tis Nevtoupyias, 
vessels for the service: E. 1. 14, eis aoAvtpwmaw Tihs TrepiTrown- 
cews, to effect redemption in respect to purchasing: Rey. 18. 
14, 2) d@pa tis érvOupias THs Wuyijs cou (i.e. 7) Or@pa fs ériOv- 
pet 1) Yruxy cov, the fruits which thy soul desires): E. 4. 29, 
Tpos oixodouny THs xpeias, for edification in respect of the need, 
the genitive of remote reference or of the point of view; 
edifying which satisfies the need: dvayxatoy 6v Th mpoKempévy 
xpela, Theophylact. 

Hence varied relations of time and place: M. 1. 11, tis weror- 
xealas BaBvdevos, the transmigration in regard to Babylon: 
©. 1. 20, 8:a tod atyatos Tod ctavpod avtov: Jude 6, els Kpiow 
Heyadys juépas. 

From the genitive of price there is an immediate transition 
to that of cause or motive: A. 21. 20, mavtes SyrAwtal Tod vowou 
imdpyover: 26. 3, yoorny dvta ce TavTev THY Kata Iovdaious 
av te kal &yrnudtwov: Ja. 1. 13, 6 yap Oeos areipacros eats 
Kakov, is unassailed as far as regards evil thoughts. 


IDIOMATIC USAGES OF THE GENITIVE. 


Besides these there are certain idiomatic usages which are 
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stamped with a special impress, such as the possessive genitive, 
the genitive of contact, the tentative use, and the genitive 
absolute. (Donaldson, § 454.) ? 

The possessive genitive is nearly allied to the genitive of 
partition, and may be rendered by the English ‘of or belonging 
to:’ E. 1.1, amoacrovos Xp. "Incod, the Master whose minister 
and servant he was: A. 27. 23; R. 1. 1; 1 Th. 2. 6. This 
must be distinguished from the gen. of ablation, which would 
mark the source of his commission. The principle adopted by 
the poets of using this genitive as a substitute for an epithet 
is greatly extended by the writers of the New Testament from 
the influence of corresponding expressions in Hebrew. Thus 
we have Soph. Antig. 114, Nevis yiovos mrépv—, a snow-white 
wing: Electra 19, dotpwv edppdvn, a starry night: Hurip. 
Phen. 1616, tpavpata aiwaros, bloody wounds. These geni- 
tives express much greater intensity than any mere qualifying 
adjective, as the quality is considered to be an essential and. 
component part of the subject to which it is attributed. 

L. 16. 8, tov oixovouoy ths ddiucias: R. 1. 26, waOn atipias = 
2 Th. 2. 11, evépyeray wddvys, an efficacy of delusion: 1 T. 6. 
17, émt wAovTOU adnrOTnTL: R.. 7. 24, cwpatos tod Oavdrov 
tovrov: H. 1. 3,.7@ pryate tis Suvauews avtov: Rey. 13. 3, 
TAY) TOD Oavdtov avTov: Ja. 1. 25, axpoatys émiknoporis : 
E. 2.2, tots viots THs ameselas, a disobedience to which they 
belong. as children to a parent. ‘This marks more vividly 
than the adjectival construction the essential and innate dis- 
obedience of the subjects.” Ellicott. E. 1. 13, 76 evanryéduov THs 
ceTyplas tuav, the good news which turns upon and reveals 
your salvation: 1. 10, eis oixovoyiay tod aAnp@patos TeV 
xatpav, the dispensation characterized by, and so to be set 
forth in, the fulness of time. “ Propria plenitudini temporum.” 
R. 11. 5, nar’ éxdroyiv ydpiros,* according to a selection of 
favour, i.e. on the principle of a selection made by gratuitous 
favour. 

The genitive of possession may denote either the subject or 
the object: E. 6. 19, 76 wvorjpioy tod edayyedlou subjecti, the 
mystery which the Gospel involves: E. 1. 9, 76 puotipiov tod 
Oednjpatos objecti, in the matter of, concerning the will. In 
Rey. 19. 10 both senses may be involved: 1 paprupia tod 
*Inood éott 16 mvedpa Tis mpodnrelas, the testimony borne to 
Jesus, or, the testimony proceeding from Jesus. 
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The following are objective genitives; tod dvdpos edpévera, 
goodwill to the man: éicovpnua ths yiovos, defence against 
the snow: M. 10. 1, €fovciav rvevpdtwv axabdptwr, power over 
unclean spirits: 10. 5, eis 680v éOvdv, way leading to the Gen- 
tiles: H. 11. 26, rov dvecducpov tod Xpicrod, reproach sustained 
for Christ: C. 1. 24, ra torepyjyata tov Ortpewr tod Xpiotod: 
J. 2.17, 0 Sidos rod olxov coy: Tit. 2. 14, &rwTI Karov Epyor, 
specifying the object about Sich the {jos was displayed: 2 T. 
1. 8, 76 paptipiov tod Kupiov ijudv, about our Lord. “Omnis 
preedicatio vel confessio que de Christo fit apud homines.” R. 
9. 23, cxevn opyis, édéous, vessels which are objects of wrath, of 
mercy: A. 9. 15, oxedos éxdoy7js, an instrument, which is an 
object of selection: E. 4. 23, td [vevwats tod vods tudr, the 
Divine spirit with which the vdos is endued, of which it is the 
receptaculum. et) 

So with the possessive pronoun: L. 22. 19, eis thy éuny ava- 
pvnow, for remembrance of me. The genitive (subjecti) is also’ 
used in apposition with the personal pronoun implied in the 
possessive adjective: C. 4. 18, 6 domacuos tH eu yeuph 
ITavnrov. 


THE GENITIVE OF PREDOMINATING QUALITY. 


The genitive is used to define the characteristic quality and 
design of the preceding substantive: M. 22. 11, évdupa yayou: 
24. 15,76 BddAvypa THs eopnuocews: 2 Th. 2. 9, répata >evddaus: 
H. 1. 8, paBdos edOutntos: E. 5. 2, eis dopnv evodias: 2 P. 2.1, 
aipécets atrwdcias, perdition was their mark and character: 2. 
14, katdpas téxva, they had not the character of children at all 
except in relation to the curse: 1 P. 5. 14, domdcacbe dddndous 
év didypate ayarns: G. 5.1, Guy@ Soudelas: E. 6. 12, Ta mvev- 
patiKa THs Tovnpias, the spiritual communities of wickedness, 
characterized by essential qovnpia: 1 P. 1. 14, téxva vmraxons, 
children of obedience, to whom obedience is as a mother com- 
municating her nature to yours (Wordsworth): Mk. 1. 4, 
Barticpa petavoias, baptism -which binds to repentance, to 
change of heart and life: H. 4. 2, 6 Adyos THs axo7s, the word 
of hearing, the word uttered in order to be heard: Ja, 2. 4, 
kpital Swadoyioueav trovnpav, judges (under the bias) of evil 
musings: R. 9. 31, voucs Sixatoovvys, a law or system for 
gaining righteousness: G. 5. 5, é« mictews €dmida Sixavorvvns 
amexdexoueba. The Jew regarded ducatoovvn as something 
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outward, present, realizable; the Christian as something in- 
ward, future, and, save through faith in Christ, unattainable. 
Atxavocivn is one of the divine results which stretch into 
eternity, and involves the idea of future blessedness and glorifi- 
cation. H. 18. 20; 1 Th. 5. 23, 6 Oeds tHs eipyyns, God the 
author of peace, the God of whom peace is a characterizing 
attribute; the gen. marks the inward peace and tran- 
quillity which as God’s especial gift stands in close alliance 
with holiness. In cognate expressions, as A. 7. 2, 6 Oeds Tis 
do€ns: E. 1.17, 6 watnp tas Sons: Ja. 2. 1, rod Kupiov ipev 
*Inood Xpiotov ths SoEns, the gen. is said to be a Hebraism, 
having merely the qualifying power of an adjective. But no 
one would render Ja. 1. 17, tov watpos tav dotwy, ‘the 
enlightened father,’ rather than the source of all enlightening 
qualities. Hence we may consider ts d0&ns to mean the 
Author of Glory to whom all glory belongs, in whom all glory 
consists. HE. 1. 13, t@ wvevuate THs érayyedias, is more than 
the promised spirit, as it means the spirit, the main subject and 
theme of promise: E. 3. 11, kata mpofeow tov aiovwv, the 
purpose determined on in the ages: R. 15. 5, Ocds THs brromovis. 
“Deus qui largitur ivouovyy.” Tittmann. God who imparts 
brave patience. 1 P. 5. 10, Oeds ydpitos, God who is the 
author of grace. 

Many substantives are joined with avedya to denote the 
specific yaprowa, or characteristic quality. Thus J. 14. 17, 
TO mvedwa THS adnOeias, the Spirit, who is the author and 
teacher of truth: H. 10. 29, 70 wvedua THs yaputos, the giver of 
grace: R. 1. 4, wvedua aywwovrys, essentially holy, and the 
efficient agent of holiness. ‘‘ Non quidem id ipsum quod wvedpua 
dyov, sed gravius et éudatixds sermone venerandum.” (Bret- 
schneider.) Then we have a number of other passages where 
mvedpa ultimately refers to the Holy Spirit as the inworking 
power, but immediately to the state of the inward spirit, as 
wrought upon by the Holy Spirit: G. 6. 1, rvevuari rpaiirnros : 
R. 8. 15, wvedpa viobecias: 2 OC. 4. 13, 7d adtd Tvetpa Tis 
miorews: EK. 1. 17, rvedpa codias Kal amoxadinews. 

In R. 11. 8, we have mvedua xatavi€ews, spirit of slumber. 
The word is used for deep sleep by LXX, in Is. 29. 10. 
xatavvé.s is clearly derived from xataviccw, prick sharply, 
A. 2. 37. The connexion between «atdvufis and torpidity, 
apathy, numbness, insensibility, is not apparent. _Mr. Wratis- 
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law traces it by reminding us of the effect produced by the 
habitual use of a needle, which causes insensibility by constant 
pricking. “A person who habitually neglects the prickings 
of conscience becomes dead and insensible to them, just like 
the needle-woman’s fingers. And the metaphor would natu- 
rally come to a tent-maker, which was the ordinary trade of 
St. Paul.” (Notes and Dissertations, p. 87.) 


THE GENITIVE OF CONTACT. 


The genitive is used after verbs of contact and adhesion, 
on the principle that the thing touched becomes part of the 
object with which it is in contact: Eurip. Hee. 398, émoia 
Kiaaos Spuos Gras tijod &€oua, as ivy to oak, thus will I cling 
to her: J. 20. 17, un wov a&rrov, do not fasten on me: 2 C. 6. 
17, axabdaprov wn amrecbe: L. 8. 44, trpato tod KpacéSov 
Tod ipatiov avtov: H. 12. 20, Kav Onpiov Oiyn tod dpous: H. 
11. 28, iva py 6 ddoOpedav Olyn aitav: H. 6. 9, ta éyouevas 
cwtnpias, things conjoined with salvation: Mk. 5. 41, xpatijcas 
THS xewpos Tod maidiov: A. 3.7, midoas adtov Tis Sekvas yeupés. 
‘*‘In all such adhesions and attachments the object attached 
is regarded as really separable; the idea of conjunction is 
conveyed by the verb, and the genitive according to its proper 
ablative meaning, implies that there is at least a partial dis- 
junction.” Donaldson. 


THE TENTATIVE USE OF THE GENITIVE. 


The genitive is joined to a number of verbs implying an 
attempt to attain an object. This is in strict accordance with 
the primary idea of the genitive as expressing the antecedent 
notion ; the source from which the act of body or mind takes 
its rise: 1 T. 3. 1, ef tis émtoKxomis opéyetat, Kadod epyou 
érrvOuwet: H. 11. 16, xpeirtovos opéyovtas Tovtéctw éroupaviou : 
M. 5. 23, 6 Prérrwv yuvaixa Trpos TO érriuphoas adrhs. 

Here we may place A. 3. 12, emomKoot Tov TrepiTateiv 
avtov: LXX, Josh. 22. 26, woujoas tod oixodopjoar: A. 7. 19, 
éxdxwoe Tod troveiv: A. 15. 20, érictetdas adtovs Tod atréyec Oar: 
A. 20. 30, e& tudv aitav avacticovtar dvdpes NanrodvTES Si- 
EOTPAU Leva, TOV aTOoTGY Tos wabnTas OTicw avTav. 

- This usage is explained in two ways. The verbs mean to 
set one’s mind towards the attainment of an object, and may 
thus be connected with verbs which imply fulness or want; 
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or they indicate motion in a presumed direction, so that until 
the object is reached, the genitive is used as the case of separa- 
fond cif; however, the motion is supposed to be completed, 
and the object is reached, then the accusative is used as the 
case of terminated action. 


THE GENITIVE ABSOLUTE. 


The genitive absolute expresses the time when, or the cause 
why—the source, the fact, the event, from which something 
else proceeds : Mk. 10. 17, ex TTOpEvOpEvoU avTod eis Obov mpooSpa- 
pov els émnpwota avrov: Mk. 11. 27, €v T@ tep@ mepurarodytos 
avtov épyovrat Tpds avtov ot apyvepeis: Li 17. 12, eioepyopmévov 
autod els twa Kony amnytncay ait@ Séxa Detpol avdpes: 
L. 18. 40, éyyicavtos avrod éemnpwtncey aitov: A. 24. 10, 
amexplOn 6 Iladdos vevoavtos ait@ Tod iyepovos Aéyerv. In 
all these instances the participle asserts a secondary predicate, 
which was the occasion of the action stated by the primary 
predicate. 


THE DATIVE. 


_ The dative is the where-case, the case of rest, generally with 
the aid of a preposition. 

The object referred to is considered as the point of juxta- 
position, or immediate proximity; as receptive of accession or 
gain, or as having additions made to it. 

The usages of the genitive and dative may be thus con- 
trasted: the genitive denotes separation, subtraction, com- 
parison of different things; the dative denotes proximity, 
addition, equality, or sameness. 

The usages of the dative are four: coincidence or con- 
tingency ; instruments, or*proximate causes of the action; 
recipients, or persons immediately interested in the action; 
special limitations. 

The dative expresses the second term of two nouns standing 
in relation to each other, but with the additional notion of an 
interval lying between the two objects. (Q. R. No. 225.) 


THE DATIVE OF COINCIDENCE. 


The point of time is regularly expressed, by the dative : 
L. 2. 41, emropevovTo oi yovels avtod Kar’ éros €is ‘Tepovoanne 
Th éopti tod macya: M. 16. 21, tH Tplry nuepa eyepOhvas : 
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Mk. 6. 21, ‘“Hpwdns toils yeveriows adtod Setrvov role: TL. 
12. 20, tadry 7H vuwri: A. 21. 26, TH éyvouévy nmEpa. 

Sometimes also the duration: R. 16. 25, xara amoKkaduypi 
Huotnplov ypdvois aiwviows cecvynpuévou, in accordance with the 
unveiling of a secret hidden in silence through eternal times, 
i.e., throughout the whole period from the commencement 
of time: 1 Tim. 2. 6, 74 wapripiov Kaupois iSéous, the import of 
the testimony to be set forth in its proper seasons; the dative 
of the time wherein the action takes place. This form of 
the temporal dative approximates to the ordinary use of the 
temporal genitive, which rarely occurs in the New Testament: 
A. 8. 11, da 76 ixavd ypove tais wayelas éFeotaxévan adtovs. 

Thus it indicates a coincident or contingent circumstance of 
manner, accompaniment, so that it is really equivalent to an 
adverb: 1 J. 3. 18, wa dyat@pev Oyo pyde yrdoon, AAV 
epy@ kai adnbeig: A. 16. 37, Seipavtes judas Snuoola dpa 
nuas exBdddgovow: Rev. 14. 18, ébavnce xpavyn peyddyn: J. 
21. 8, of S€ Grou pabytal TH TrOLapio HAOov: G. 8. 3, évapEd- 
Hevos TvevpaTt viv capKi émiterciobe: J. 21. 19, onpaivwn 
Toiw Oavdtw Sofdce tov Ocdv: G. 2. 5, ols ovdé mpds Bpav 
eifapev tH trotayp, by yielding the subjection they claimed 
(Rhetorical Use of the Article). . 


THE DATIVE OF QUALIFYING CIRCUMSTANCE. 


Hence the dative is used to indicate the definitive or quali- 
fying circumstance, ‘by,’ ‘in respect to:’ G. 2. 15, juets pices 
*Tovdaior: G. 1. 22, Hunv ayvoovpevos TO TpocwTa. 

The general limiting nature of the dative may here be fully 
recognized. St. Paul was not unknown to the churches in 
every sense, but only in regard to his outward appearance. 
This particular dative, commonly called the dative ‘ of reference 
to,’ must be clearly distinguished both from the instrumental 
and the modal dative (1 ©. 11. 5), though allied to them. 
It must rather be considered a local dative ethically used. 
(Ellicott.) 1 T. 4. 3, & 6 Oceds Exrticey eis pwetadypw pera 
evyapliaTias Tois TiaTols Kal éreyvwKOoW THY adynGeLay TLaTOIS : 
the dative marks the objects for whom the food was created 
(Sp@para). This was indeed created for al/, but it was only- 
in the case of the mvoroi, after a receiving pera evyapiotias, 
which is the condition attached, that the true end of creation 
was fully satisfied. 
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_ The dative of norm or rule: A. 15. 1, éav wa meperéuvnode 
7@ Get Mavoéws ov Sivacbe cwlivar: G. 6. 16, do00 TO Kavove 
TovT@ orovyodow: Ph. 3. 16. 

The specific part in which one is affected. The local dative 
ethically used: A. 18. 5, cuvelyero TO mvevpats: R. 4. 19, 
un acbernoas tH mlorer: M. 11. 29, tazresvos TH Kapdia: L. 
1. 51, brepnpavous Stavoia Kapdias abtav: A. 7. 51, amepituntos 
Th Kapdla Kal tois wolv: L. 2. 52, mpoéxoTrTe copia Kal HrUKia: 
1 Th. 3. 12, wepicoeicat tH aydrn: Tit. 2. 2, tryvaivovtas TH 
miorel, TH aya, TH UTOMoVH. 

External accompaniments are regularly expressed by the 
dative, even without a preposition: Rev. 8. 4, avé8n 6 Kxamvos 
Tov Ouuiapdtwv tais mpocevyals Tov aylwv, together with the 
prayers of the saints: C. 2. 14, eEarehbas To Kal? juov 
xetpoypahoy tots Soypnacw, having eancelled the hostile bond, 
together with its ordinances. 

From this use we may explain its connexion with verbs 
denoting companionship, contact, close intercourse: M. 8. 1, 
nKodovOnzay avt@ Sydow woddot: M. 12. 46, &yrodvtes avT@ 
Aarjoat: A. 18. 19, dueréyOn Tots Lovdaious: 2 C. 12. 19, radu 
Soxeite Ste byuiv arronoyovpeba ; A. 24. 26, duider avtd: M. 5. 
40, T@ OédovTi cor KpiOjvar: A. 25. 24, wep od may Td TAHOOS 
Tav “Iovdaiwy évérvyov por: R. 11. 2, évtvyyaver TH Oecd 
kata Tov ’Iopanr: M. 9. 10, cvvavexeivto tS “Inood: Li. 24. 15, 
auverropevero avtois: R. 8. 16, adto To rvedua cuppaptupe TO 
Tvevpatt juov: 2 C. 5. 20, carardrdynte TO Oce. 

Verbs and nouns denoting juxta-position, similarity, peculiar 
appropriation, and the reverse, take the dative of proximity or 
accompaniment: M. 7. 24, ouowwow adtov avdpi dpoviuw: M. 
20. 12, toous nuiv adtovs éroinoas: Ph. 2. 27, hodévyce 
mapaTAjowov Oavatwo: H. 6. 7, (yh) tixtovoa Bordvnv edOerov 
éxeivois &v ods Kal yewpyeirat. 


THE DATIVE OF PROXIMATE CAUSE. 


The dative is used to express the instrument, the proximate 
cause, occasion, or ground of an act: Mk. 15. 19, érumrov adrod 
Tip Kepadyy Kardum: R. 11. 20, 7H amotia é&exrdoOncar, 
ov b¢ rh wicte EotnKas, they were broken off by reason of their 
unbelief, but thou standest by reason of thy faith; so 2 CO. 1. 
24: R. 11. 30, ArenOnTe TH ToUTwY ameOeia: 2 O. 1. 15, ravrn 
Th werotOnoe. éBovAdcuny, by reason of this confidence I was 
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intending: G. 6, 12, udvov va py T6 otavpe tod Xpiotod 
dwoxevrat, only to avoid persecution by reason of the cross of 
Christ: M. 5. 22, dpyfouevos TH ASAGO: R. 12. 12, 7H erarlbr 
xaipovtes: Ph. 2. 3, 7H tamrewodpoctvy GAA HAOUS rryovpevot 
bmepéxovtas éauTov: H. 2. 8, TH ydpitl éore ceowopévor Sid Tis 
xapitos: G. 5. 25, ef COwev TIvedpate, TIvedpate nat orovydpev. 
The first [Ivevuati is a species of instrumental dative, if we live 
by (the gift and efficacy of) the Spirit; the second IIvevuart 
is the dative of norm, or rule, to which we are to be conformed : 
2 P. 1. 21, od yap Oedjpare avOparrov jvéyOn tore Tpodpnteia. 

Hence the dative is used to express the agent even with 
passive verbs, where we regularly find the genitive with i7o: 
M. 5. 21, éppéOn rots dpyatios: L. 23. 15, oddév dEvov Cavarov 
éotl Tempayuévoy avt@. Compare Xen. Heil. ii. 2. 17, dvayyncw 
tpiv Ta ToUT@ wempayuéva: Aristoph. Eccl. 73, tay GAN tyiv 
6p® wempayuéva: Li. 24. 35, éyvooOn adtois: A. 7. 12, aveyvo- 
picOn “Iwaip trois adedpots avtov, was recognized by his 
brethren: A. 16. 9, dpaya Sua Tis vuxtos @hOn TO Iladro: 
1 T. 3. 16, dh0n ayyédous: 2 P. 3. 14, orovddcate aomidot Kal 
apopnror avte evpeOjvar: Ja. 3. 7, Seddpactar 7H pice TH 
avOperivy : 3. 18, omelperat Tols Totodow eipnvnv. 
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Hence the dative is used to denote the final cause, the ethical 
relation, the party or object ‘on account of’ whom the thing is 
done; dativus commodi, the party interested: L. 7. 32, nvAn- 
capev tpiv Kal ok @pyjcacbe eOpnvicaper ipiv Kal ovK« éxdav- 
cate: M. 3. 16, dvedyOnoay atte oi obpavoi: Mk. 9, 5, wounow- 
pev oKnkas tpéls, col lav, Kal Mace? plav, cai Hig piav: 2 C. 
5. 13, ele yap éFéornuev, Oc@ elre cwppovoiper, tpiv: G. 6. 14, 
8? 0b guol Kécpos eoTatpwral, Kayo TO KOouy. “ Alter pro 
mortuo habet alterum.’”’ Compare Thue. ii. 7, Aaxedaovious 
pev . .. vads émrerdxOnoav, on which Dr. Arnold remarks : 
“Tt would not be easy to parallel the obscurity and gram- 
matical solecisms of this sentence. — Aaxedaipoviors may be 
either the dative of the agent (proximate cause), and depend on 
érerdxOnoay, or it may be that dative which is called dativus 
commodi,’ extending the term ‘commodi’ in a very wide sense, 
so as to make it hardly more than mere relation. Compare v. 
iii. qoAAols yap TO ailoypov érecmacarto.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
VERBS, VOICES, TENSES. 


As every verb has reference to action, and all action must 
take place in time, whatever is predicated by a verb is a pre- 
dication of time. 

- The time and state of an action are represented by tenses. 
The ¢ime of an action is present, past, future. The state of an 
action is imperfect, perfect, or indefinite. In the imperfect 
state the action is described as going on; in the perfect as 
finished; in the indefinite or aorist as simply acted, without 
any distinct statement of progress or completion. 

As there are three times, and three states of an action, nine 
tenses would be required to express all the different modifica- 
tions; viz., three imperfects, three indefinites, three perfects ; 
but neither the Greek nor the English verb has all these nine 
tenses. The English too has no imperfect without a circum- 
locution, and except in the indicative mood has no aorist or past 
indefinite, so that the Greek aorist in all the other moods must 
be rendered by the present or perfect. A writer in the Quar- 
terly Review (No. 255) remarks, the Greek tenses do not 
- primarily imply time. They are not primarily distinguished 
as past, present, future. If aorists and preterperfects necessa- 
rily implied past time, these tenses could not occur in the 
imperative mood. The infinitives and participles could not be 
applied alike to present and past times. Their real meaning 
relates to four stages of progress in the action: (1) preparatory 
to the commencement, ypayrewv, to be about to write; (2) the 
being engaged in writing while the act is going on, ypddew; 
(3) the completion of the act, ypayrar; (4) the completion, with 
the additional notion of subsequent continuance, yeypadévas, to 
have written a letter and still retain it in possession. These 
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four stages of an act represent the four primary Greek tenses ; 
the several forms of the future and aorist do not differ in 
meaning. The future is wanting in the imperative, as the 
impatience of the Greek mind never contemplated commanding 
a person to be about to do a thing. 


THE TENSES OF VERBS, 


The tenses in the indicative mood describe both the time and 
the state of an action; in other moods the tenses denote only 
the state as continuing, completed, simply acted, or intended. 

The declaration of time may be definite as regards the time of 
speaking, or indefinite as regards some other point of time which 
must be defined. 

The definite tenses are the present, expressing simudtancity, 
ypapo, I write or am writing now at the moment of speaking. 
The future, expressing posteriority, ypdarw, I shall write at some 
time after the moment of speaking. The perfect, expressing 
anteriority, yéypaba, I have written at some time before the 
moment of speaking. 

The indefinite tenses are the imperfect, expressing simulta- 
neity, éypagov, I was writing at some specified time. The aorist, 
expressing posteriority, éypayya, I wrote after some specified 
time. The pluperfect, expressing anteriority, éyeypddew, I had 
written, before some specified time. 


THE TENSES IN THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 


We proceed to illustrate these tenses as they are used in the 
indicative mood. 

The present expresses a general sentiment, or assigns proper- 
ties permanently connected with an object, though they are not 
particularly evinced at the present time: wavta Ta ayaba dido- 
ow 6 Qcds, God gives all things that are good: woAXN@v Kaxav 
avOperros aitios éotw 6 modeuos, war is the cause of many ills 
to men. 

The present denotes the beginning, attempting, or desiring 
to do an act, though it may not be done; also something usually 
or habitually done: rv EvSotav &d0ac1, they are for giving 
Eubeea: elzrep Barrer Tovs émiopxous, if he is wont to strike the 
perjured: Ja. 1. 15, 7 éi@uyla cvddaBotoa tlerer THY dpapTiay : 
J. 14. 6, ovdeis epxeras mpds tov watépa ei pr Sv ewod: R. 2. 4, 
aryvowy ott TO ypnatov Tod Oecod eis weTavordy oe yet, is leading ; 
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is designed to lead: 1 C. 16. 5, Maxedoviav diépyouas, I am de- 
signing to pass through Macedonia: R. 8. 36, évexev cod Oava- 
tovpeba brnv THY nuépav, we are being put to death: 2 C. 3. 18, 
Thy avThy eixova petawoppovueba, are undergoing a gradual 
transformation into the same likeness: G. 1. 6, Oavydagfw dre 
olrws Taxyéws petatidecOe, that ye are so quickly going over 
from, falling away from. 

In the participle: 1 Th. 2. 4, ody as dvOpadrrois apécxovtes, 
as busied in pleasing men. The present tense has here its 
fullest force, and marks that in which they were engaged, that 
which they were seeking tg do. Ellicott. dpéoxew Oédovtes, 
Theophylact. 

The notion of time may enter into the conception of an action 
as concerns the duration of the act, and as concerns the part of 
absolute time in which it occurs. The first may be called the 
essential time, the second the actual time. As the present 
expresses a general truth or habitual custom, its actual time 
comprehends the past and future. 

When the past time is considerable, this is marked by the 
employment of wddav: Asch. Choeph. 464, 7d pdporpov péver 
manda, destiny waits from of old: 2 P. 2. 3, ois TO xpiwa éxma- 
at ov« apyet. Hence the present is used of antecedent eter- 
nity: J. 8. 58, mplv "ABpadw yevéoOar eyo cis. 


THE INDICATIVE PRESENT. 


In animated narrative the present is used for the imperfect or 
aorist to signify that an action was going on at the time 
specified by the context: Mk. 5. 15, épyovras mpéds tov *Inaodv 
kal Oewpotot tov SaipovSopevov: J. 1. 29, rH émavpiov Brérrev 
6 ’Iwdvyns tov *Incoty Kal réyer: 46, edpioxes Didurros tov 
Na@avanr Kab réyer: Mk. 2. 4, eEopvéavtes yadaou tov KpdB- 
Barov. 

The present is used for the future to express the certainty of 
a coming event: Pind. OV. viii. 42, Tépyauos audi teats yepos 
épyaciaus ddicxerat, Troy is taken, where thy hands have 
wrought: Soph. Phil. 113, aipet ra roEa radta tiv Tpoiav pova, 
these are the only arrows to take Troy: M. 3. 10, wav 8évSpov 
wn tmototv KapToy Kadov éxKomretat, Kal eis mip BdAderas: 
26. 2, weTa Svo tuépas TO Tracya yiverat, Kal 6 vids TOD avOpartrav 
mapadisorat eis Td otavpwOjvar: 27. 63, pera Tpeis uépas 
éyeipowav: 2 Th. 2. 9, ob éotly 4 mapovaia: J. 21. 23, e&ArOev 
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ouv 6 Aoyos OvTOS Eis TOdS aedpovs, Ste 6 adeAghds exeivos od« 
amoOuijaxes: G. 3. 8, mpoidodca 1 ypady Ste ee mictews Sixatol 
Ta €Ovn 6 Ocds: Rey. 11. 9, Brérrovew, the present tense is the 
prophetic present, and is more expressive as bringing before the 
eyes a thing still future and vividly displaying it as present. 
Dr. Vaughan remarks on R. 2. 16, that xpives expresses more 
strongly than xpwe? the certainty, imminence, and present 
partial realization of the future judgment. Cf. R. 3. 5, émudé- 
pov: R. 3.7, xpivowat. In A. 26. 8, ef 6 Ocds vexpods éyelper, 
the present tense indicates a permanent attribute and repeated 
act of God. In 2 Th. 2. 11 the correct reading is 8d todro 
méprrer auTois 6 Oeds évépyevay mrévys, pointing to that judicial 
infatuation with which God repays the obstinate and truth- 
hating rejection of his offers and calls of mercy. On 2 T. 3. 15 
Bp. Ellicott remarks, 7a Svvdyeva, the present is used conform- 
ably with the virtual present oidas, to denote the permanent 
enduring property of the Holy Scriptures: 1 Th. 1. 10, Incodv 
TOV pudsevor, K.T.r., Jesus our deliverer. The present participle 
marks the action as commenced and continuing. 

The principal tenses are frequently used for the subordinate : 
Xen. Anab. vi. 2. 14, cat twes érorApav éyew @ 6 Bevodov.... 
TETELKE TOV MAVTW REYELW WS TA iepa Ov yiryveraL eri adddy, that 
the result of the sacrifices is unfavourable for departure: ‘lian, 
e%yTovy GaTIs TOTE OUTOS 6 Zaxparns éoTiv: L. 19, 3, eles idetv 
tov Inoobv tis éote: Mk. 5. 14, iSeiv ti earl Td yeyovds: J. 4. 1, 
HKoveay of Papicaios btu “Inoods mrclovas pabntas tro Kab 
Bamrifer: 6. 5, Oeacapevos Sti Todds Bydos EpyeTas Tpos adTov: 
Mk. 8. 23, érnpwra adrov et te Brérev: H. 11. 13, aréPavov— 
6uoroynaavtes Ste Eévou Kal TrapeTrionuoé eiow. 

The present is used for the perfect in verbs which express the 
permanence of a state, or the continuance of a perception: A. 
25. 11, et wev yap abdixd, Kal a&vov Oavarov Trémpaya Ti: 26. 31, 
ovdev Oavarov d&ov mpdocet 6 avOpwros ovTos: L. 1. 34, ras 
grat Todo, eel avdpa ov ywvooxwm; LXX, Jerem. 1. 5, po Tod 
pe wAGoal ce év Koirla, érictapai ce. 


THE INDICATIVE FUTURE. 


The periphrastic form of the future with péAdAw occurs re- 
peatedly in the New Testament, from which the simple future 
should be carefully distinguished. ; 

The simple form denotes prospectiveness without any specifi- 
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cation of the time after which it will happen; the periphrastic 
future requires or implies a definition of time: Plato, Gorg. ws 
arnOF bvra NéEw cou & pédrw Aé€yewv, know that I will tell you 
actual truth in what I am now going to say: M. 2. 13, wédreu 
yap ‘Hpwdns Snreiv 16 madiov. 

The future often conveys the meaning of obligation: Eur. 
Med. 1820, réy et te Bovr yerpi & od yradoes moré, speak 
whatever you like, but you shall never touch me with your . 
hand. Hence it becomes equivalent to an imperative: Aisch. 
Sept. 252, pnSev tavd épels, ‘you will not say,’ i.e., do not 
say. ; 

The usage of the future for the imperative occurs repeatedly 
in the New Testament, and has been unnecessarily accounted a 
Hebraism: M. 5. 21, ov dovetcers: 48, EverOe ody tyels Tédetor: 
A. 23. 5, dpyovra tod Aaod cov ov« épets xaxds. The use of 
the imperatival future appears in three cases in the New 
Testament: (1) as a mild imperative, e. g., in prohibition: M. 
6. 5, ove éon ws of imoxpitai: (2) as a strong imperative, 
prohibition and reproof: A. 18. 10, od maven Siactpépwv tas 
ddovs Kupiov; (3) as a legislative imperative, negatively, M. 
5.21; R. 7. 7, and positively, G. 5. 14; R. 13.9. The latter 
usage is Hebraistic. The uses of the future in the LXX are 
more varied, and almost purely Hebraistic. They express “ quod 
non convent, Gen. 20. 9: guod non potest, 32. 12: quod licet, 
Numb. 32. 24: quod solet, Deut. 2. 11.” (Ellicott.) 

The future expresses a resolution, general sentiment, or 
confirmed habit: dvip copds tas cuphopas padov oice. Tav 
d\dov, a wise man will bear misfortunes more easily than 
others: 1 T. 6. 8, éyovres Statpopas nal oxerdopata tovrous 
apxecOnabpeba: G. 6. 5, Exaotos Td iSiov hopriov Bacrdcet. 

“Futurum in sententia generali recte ponitur, quandoquidem 
rei que in nullum tempus non convenire videatur, etiam futuro 
tempore locum futurum esse jure sumitur.” (Fritsche, Rom. 
ii. p. 9.) 

The future denotes a supposed or possible case: L. 18. 22, 
diddos rwyois Kal &ers Oncaupov év oipave: R. 8. 6, was xpwet 
6 Oeds Tov Kdcpov ; R. 10. 14, was obv érixarécovtat eis dv odK 
emiorevoay ; 

The future indicates not mere futurity, but the ethical possi~ 
bility of an action, and with od, something that neither can nor 
will happen: G. 2. 16, €& Epywv vouou od SixawwOyjcetar Tica 
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‘odp&. “With tés it involves the notion of ‘ability,’ ‘ possi- 
- bility?’ 1T. 8. 5, was éxxAnotas Ocod éripernoerar ; 
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The perfect marks the abiding effect of a terminated action : 
Xen. Anab. i. 4. 8, amrodedolracw Huas Bevias cat Tactwv, have 
deserted from us, are deserters: IJ. i. 87, ds Xpvonv dude- 
BéRynxas, who continuest to protect Chrysa: 118, cai ydp pa 
Kyvtaiwynotpns mpoBéBouna, just because I continue to prefer 
her even to Clytemnestra (I have preferred, and do prefer). 

In the second perfect, erroneously called the perfect middle, 
the intransitive signification predominates. Very few verbs 
have both forms: é« tovtov tod ypdvov del Karas mérpaya, 
from this time I have always fared well: av ét wiav payny 
“Popalovs vixjowpev atrododapev, if we gain one more victory 
over the Romans we are ruined. 

Several perfects denote only finished action, of which the effect 
is permanent, and must therefore be rendered by a present 
in English: xé«rnwat, I possess, I have acquired for myself 
(xTdopat): péuvnuat, I remember, I have called to mind 
(yvdopuat): Kéxdnpat, I am called, I have been named (xaréw): 
oiéa, I know, I have perceived (e/éw): mepoSnuat, I fear, I 
have been frightened (foBéw). 

The perfect often denotes the completion of an act, especially 
the fixed result of a thought or determination: Dem. Phil. i. 
19, radra péev éotw & Traore SeddyOar npi Seiv, these are the 
sentiments which I maintain ought to be the fixed convictions 
of all: H. 11. 17, rictes mpocevnvoyev "ABpaay tov "Ieaax 
metpafopevos, Kal Tov povoyerh mpoaépepev 6 Tas émaryyeNas 
avadeEduevos. Here mpocevjvoxyev expresses Abraham’s settled 
resignation of his son to the demand of God, his mental, though 
not actual offering of him; but wpocédepev expresses ‘was in 
the act of sacrificing him,’ when stopped by Divine inter- 
position (Green, p. 21): R. 8. 38, wémewopas yap, I am per- 
suaded: C. 4. '3, 60 0 cat dé5ewar, for which I am actually in 
bonds: L. 4. 6, wot wapadédorat Kal @ édv Oérw Sidwps avrip : 
1 C. 1. 23, jets 5é xnptocopev Xprotov éctavpwpévov: G. 3. 1, 
ols Kat 6pOarpors *Inaots Xpiotos mpoeypadn ev buiv éotavpw- 
pévos. The perfect here calls attention to the permanent 
character acquired by the crucifixion, that of a Saviour; in 
the Creeds, where the mere fact is recorded, the participle 
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is oravpwOels: similarly 1 J. 4. 2, wav mvedpa 6 sporoyel 
"Inoobv Xpuctov év capki édmrvOdra &x Tod Ocod éotr: 2 Tim. 
2. 8, uvnuoveve Incodv Xpictov eynyeppévov éx vexpov: H. 2. 9, 
tov Bpaxd te Trap ayyédous nAaTT@pévoy: H. 4. 15, wemeupac- 
pévov 8 kata mavra: G. 2. 11, cateyvwopévos jv, he stood self- 
condemned: R. 9. 19, 7@ yap BovAnuate abtod tis avOéornxer ; 
for who resisteth His will? who has placed himself in oppo- 
sition? 1 C. 11. 15, 4) Koun avti mepiBoralov SédoTrar abt: 
R. 7. 2, ) yap bravdpos yuvn tH Covte avbpi Séberat vouw, for 
the married woman remains bound by the law to her husband 
for his lifetime. 

It is to be regretted that our language does not furnish an 
adequate equivalent for this passive perfect. Luther uniformly 
renders yéypamtat, es stehet geschrieben: L. 16. 26, yaopa 
péya éoripixtat, stands fixt: 2 T. 1. 12, 6 weriorevxa, to whom 
I have given my wéotis, in whom I have put my trust and still 
do put it: 2 T. 4. 8, rots Hyamrnxoow thy émipdvetay avTov, who 
have loved and still love his appearing ;—in a present sense 
only as it points to the persistence of the feeling: A. 22. 29, ére 
Hv avtov dedexws. The tense implies the situation of legal guilt 
in which the officer had placed himself. A. 25. 11, ef wév yap 
adina Kai a&wv Oavdtou rémpayd tu: the tense rémpaya 
. marks the permanent result of the supposed adicnua. A. 27. 
25, mioTeUw yap TH Ocd bru ovTws gota Ka dv. TpdTov 
AerdAnrai wor: 1 C. 10. 13, wepacpuos duds ovdK eiAndev et pr 
avOpwruvos, has not formerly, and does not now: L. 5. 32, ov« 
édjrvOa Karécat Sixaiovs. 

The perfect often denotes an immediate consequence: Xen. 
Cyr. iv. 2. 26, 6 yap Kpatov dua mavta ovvnpraxev, he who 
conquers, at once carries off every thing: A. 21. 28, “EAXnvas 
elonyayev eis TO lepdv Kal KeKolvwxe Tov GryLor TOTrOY TodTOV : 
2 P. 2. 6, ores Fodopav cat Toudppas teppwcas catactpoph 
katéxpwev wrroderywa pwedovtov aoeBeiv teOerKos. Here xexot- 
vexe is the consequence of elorjyayev, and tefecxos the result of 
KaTEKpUWED. 

Mr. Green points out a delicate propriety of expression in the 
parable of the talents, M. 25. 14—30. At the time of receiving 
the money, the aorist is used to describe the unprofitable 
servant, 6 To €v KaBwv: at the time of reckoning he is de- 
scribed as 6 7d &v eines, where the perfect describes his 
unaltered condition, as far as the money was concerned. With 
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receiving and the time of reckoning. The money which they 
had received was. modified by their own subsequent exertions, 
and the aorist could then alone be used. 

1 P. 2. 10, o€ ode renuévoe viv Se érenBévres. The perfect 
describes a state in which they continued, a state of remoteness 
from God’s mercy. The aorist describes an act, Ye were made 
objects of mercy. 1 J. 3. 9, was 6 yeyevynpévos éx Tod Ocod 
Guaptiay ob tov, every one who hath been born of God, 
and continues in that state, doth not work sin habitually: od 
Svvatar auaptavew Ste éx tod Oecod yeyévvnrar, he is not able 
to be a sinner, because he hath been born of God, and the life 
given him at his spiritual birth abides in him. “The Apostle 
does not say, ov dvvatas dwapreiv, he cannot fall into sin, by 
ignorance, error, and infirmity. Such an assertion would be 
inconsistent with the whole tenor of Scripture.”” Wordsworth. 


INDEFINITE TENSES. 
THE IMPERFECT. 


Hermann thus explains the imperfect: “In eo, quod quis 
voluit facere, nec tamen perfecit, quod aptius adhiberi tempus 
potest, quam quod ab ea ipsa ratione nomen habet imperfec- 
tum?” 

Thus too, Donaldson, § 426: ‘The imperfect denotes an in- 
complete action, one that is in its course, and is not yet brought 
to its intended accomplishment. It implies that a certain thing 
was going on at a specified time, but excludes the assertion 
that the end of the action was attained.” It may often be ex- 
pressed by the paraphrase, ‘began to,’ ‘proceeded to,’ ‘at- 
tempted to,’ especially by the side of the aorist, which indicates 
the single or completed action: Thuc. ii. 92. 2, 3 1 vais 
SuehOeipeto, éopatev éEavtov Kai eférecev eis Tov ALsuéva, as the 
ship was (in process of) sinking, he slew himself, and fell over- 
board into the habour. The suicide and its result being single 
and momentary acts, are expressed by the aorist. Xen. ézet 
innvriater ) bdrayE Kal dua % oddrrvy— épOéyEato, when the 
phalanx proceeded to meet them, and at the same time the 
trumpet sounded (ééyé. aor., single and completed act): 
ovKért ed¢EavTo of Torhéutos GAN &devyov, the enemies no longer 
awaited their attack, but proceeded to flee (é5¢£. aor., completed 
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result): Anab. v. 4. 24, Tods pév ovv méeATacTas édéEavTO oF 
BdpBapo Kat éuayovto. 6 Kxvwv é&édpape, kal KaburAdKTEL avTOUs, 
the dog ran out and kept barking at them. 

The imperfect has the idea of incompleteness: M. 3. 14, 6 8é 
"Twdvyns SiexodAvev avtov, John attempted to hinder him: L. 1. 
59, €kdXovy avro, were on the point of naming it: 5. 6, dveppyyvuTo 
70 Sixrvoy, the net was beginning to break: A. 26. 11, jvayxalov 
Sracdnpueiv, was doing my utmost to make them blaspheme : 
A. 13. 11, wepidyav éfyrer yeipaywyovs: A. 7, 58, €AcGoBorovr, 
kept stoning him: G. 1. 13, éSiwxov tHv éxkrAnolav Tod Ocod Kai 
éropOovr ait Kal mpoéxormTov K.T.r. In G. 4. 29, 6 KaTa odpKa 
yevunbeis éSiwxev Tov Kata IIvedpua obtws Kal viv, we have the 
strict use of the imperfect to designate an action which still 
spiritually continues. 

This idea of incompleteness frequently passes into that of 
repetition, especially in contrast with the aorist: 1 C. 10. 4, 
mavTes TO adTO Toma TVELpaATLKOY ErLoVv" EWwoV Yap eK TVEV- 
patixhs axodovOovons wétpas. Here the aorist, érvov, expresses 
the action, without conveying any idea of duration; the im- 
perfect, émwwov, implies the repetition of the act, ‘they kept 
continually drinking:’ A. 28. 9, of Aourol of éyovtes aaOevelas 
€v Th view mpoonpxovto Kal eGepamrevovto, kept coming to us, 
and were getting healed: L. 24. 21, jyels 8é jrrifouev, ‘we 
for our part were hoping,’ implying that this had been their 
habitual expectation for some period of time: M. 18. 34, yepis 
mapaBonrhs ovx« éddde adtois: Mk. 14. 12, dre TO rdoya EOvov 
(an annual offering): 15. 6, cata 82 éoptiv amédvev adtois eva 
Sécpuov, i. g., M. 27. 15, eer drokvew: R. 15. 22, évexomrdunv 
Ta TOANA Tod éAOeiv mpds twas: L. 4. 15, eSiSacKev ev tats 
cuvaywyais avtav: 2 Th. 2. 5, od pynuwovevere Stu ere dv mpos 
tuas TadTa éXeyov vpiv ; 

The imperfect is used (in verbs and phrases like éer, expny, 
eixos tv, dpedov) to signify a dissatisfaction with the present 
state of things, and a wish that the result was different: A. 13. 
46, tulv Hv avayKaiov mpOtov NadnOjvar Tov Aéyov Tod Ocod: 
1 C. 4. 8, Kai dherov ye éBaciredcare: 2 CO. 11. 1, oderov 
aveixerGé wou: Rev, 3. 15, dbedov wuypds eins 4 Eeotés: H. 9. 
26, émel eeu avtov mwodddKis Tabety ard KataBorns Koomou: 
G. 4. 20, 7@cdov Sé rapeivar mpds buds dptt kal adrddkae tH 
govnv pov: R. 9. 3, nivyounv yap avdbeua elvar avdros eyo dard 
tod Xpiorod: 20.12. 11, eyo pevroy bh’ tudv ovvictacbas : 
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M. 26. 9, nddvaro TOUTO TO uvpov mpabivar TOANOV: 24, KarOv 
ig auT@ €i ovK eyervjn 6 6 dvO perros éxetvos ; 2 P. 2. 21, Kpeirrov 
iy avTois 1) erreyvaneva THY Odov THs Sixatoovvns: A. 22. 22, ob 
yap xabieev avtov Sv. 

av is often omitted colloquially, especially when the con- 
ditional protasis is omitted. The want of absoluteness in such 
statements is sufficiently expressed by the general indefinite 
character of the imperfect: A. 25, 22, é8ouAdunv Kal adros Tod 
avOpearov axodcar: R. 9. 3, niyounv yap adris eyo avdbeua 
elvat. 

The following passages illustrate the difference between the 
imperfect and aorist: L. 8. 23, mredvTwr 8 aitav aditvwce 
kat xatéBn Aairay eis Thy RAiwvnv Kal cuveTAnNpodyTo Kal 
éxwvdvvevov: Ja. 2. 22, ) ictus cuvnpyer Tois épyous avTod Kal éx 
TaV épywv 7) Tiotis érenevbOn: G. 1. 14, Hxovcate yap THY eur 
dvactpopny tore év TH “Iovdatcpe@ Sti cal’ brrepBorjv edi@xov 
Thy éxkAnciavy Tod Ocod Kal érdpOovv adtyy: A. 16. 22, of 
oTpatnyot TwepippynEavres TA iwaria éxédevoy paPdifev: G. 2. 12, 
mMpo Tov yap eet Tivas ard "LaxdBovu peta Tov eOvav cvvyc bev, 
Ste 5é HAOov wrrécTEAre Kai apwpifev EavTov PoBovpevos Tovs éx 
TEPLTOULNS. 

In1C. 3. 6, éy@ éfdrevaoa, "ArroAXwS errdTicEV, GAN 6 Ocos 
nuéavev, the transitory acts of human teachers are expressed 
by aorists; the continual bestowal of Divine grace by the im- 
perfect: 1 P. 2. 23, 24, 0s NoWopovpmevos ovK avTedodopel, TaayaVv 
ovK Hrreinel, Trapedioov Sé€ TH KpivovTt Sikaiws: ds Tas auapTtias 
HUY AUTOS avnveyKev ev TO GHpaTe avTod emi TO Ev’Aov. Here 
we have three imperfects to denote continual and repeated 
acts; but an aorist to denote an act done once for all. R. 6. 13, 
pnd Twapictdvete TA wédAN tuov SAA adiKias TH dpapTia, 
GAA Tapacticate éavtols TH Oecd. The present expresses 
repetition, habit, continuance; the aorist, a single irrevocable 
act of surrender. The verb zrapsordvas occurs five times in 
this passage in the sense of ‘presenting for use or service.’ 


Vaughan. 


THE AORIST. 


The aorist is connected with the future by the adjunct o, 
and with the past by the augment é Hence it confines the 
action predicated within certain limits of previous and sub- 
sequent time. From this arises its epistolary use, anticipatory 
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retrospective: 1 P. 5. 12, 8¢ ddAéyov éyparpa, I write briefly : 
G. 6. 11, Were wyrlkous tpuiv ypappact eypaya TH euH yeupi, 
behold in what large characters I write to you with my own 
hand: Ph. 2. 28, cvovdavorépws ovv érreuapa avrov, I send him 
therefore the sooner; so OC. 4. 8; A. 23. 30; 2 C. 8. 18, 
ouverréurpapev pet’ adtod tov adcrdov: 2 C. 9. 3, Eremrpa tods 
adergovs. This is often called the epistolary aorist ; a graceful 
mode of expression, by which the writer puts himself in the 
place of the reader, and looks at the thing written from the 
reader’s point of view. Thus we may explain G. 2. 10, 6 «al 
éorovoaca avtTo TodTO Tovcas, Which also, when among you, I 
was for this very reason eager to do. If St.Paul had been 
speaking of his habitual action, we should have expected 
éaTrovoatoy, or if he described one which continued to that time, 
we should have looked for éo7rovéaxa. 


PERFECT AND AORIST COMBINED. 


In some cases the action is really momentary, or of short 
duration: Mk. 3. 5, mepiBreyrduevos adtods per’ dpyns, ovNAU- 
Tovpevos él Th Tapwce THS Kapdias adTav, eyes T@ avOporro 
*Exteivov tiv yeipad cov. Kai é&érewe xai amekatecTabn 7 yelp 
avrod: J. 15. 6, édv pr} tis pelvy ev euol, éBrOn é&m Kal é&- 
npavOn: 7. 26, wy wore adnOds eyvwcay oi dpyovtes Ste odTés 
€or adybas 6 Xpictos; is it possible the rulers really de- 
cided that this is really the Christ? M. 17. 7, éyéo0nre xab To) 
poBeicbe. 

Hence we have the perfect to mark a permanent state, the 
aorist a single act: G. 2. 7, wemlorevpas Td evaryyédcov THS akpo- 
Bvorias. The perfect indicates permanent duration, ‘concre- 
ditum mihi habeo:’ R. 3. 2, émucredOnoav ra oyia TOD Ocod: 
H. 2. 14, ézel oby Ta mata Kexolunney aiwatos Kal capxés, kab 
avTos TapaTAncWws peTéesxe THY ad’tav. So the four aorists in 
H. 6. 4—6 mark a temporary condition or a single act, and the 
two presents denote a continued state or an action still going 
on: ddvvatov yap tos amaE dwticbévtas, yevoamévous Te THs 
Swpetis THs emroupaviou, kal wetoyous yevnbévras ITveiparos aryiou, 
Kat Kadov yevoapevous Ocod pra, Suvduers Te uéAdovTos aidvos, 
Kal Tapatecovtas, mdduv avaxawitew eis MeTavotay, avactav- 
pobytas éavtois Tov viov tod Ocod Kal Tapadevypatitovtas, while 
they crucify afresh to their own. perdition the Son of God, and 
while they expose him to shame: 2 0. 5. 17, Ta apyaia waphr- 
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Gey, iSod yéyove Kawa ra mavta. So the perfect is introduced 
between two aorists to show that the absence is continual in Ja. 
1. 24, katevonoev yap éavTov Kal amedjrvOe, Kal evOéws éreddbeTo 
orrotos Hv. In Col. 1. 16, év aire éxticOn ta wavta, the mere 
action of creation is regarded, but in ra mavta 80 avdtod Kal eis 
avtTov éxtictat, the permanent result of creation is introduced, 
and the aorist is changed into the perfect. In other cases, though 
the action is one of prolonged duration, there is no occasion for 
bringing this circumstance into notice: Xen. Cyrop., mepi olkwv 
év ols étpagnte—éxérevoe SiadvrdEar att@ tiv Te yuvaika— 
TavTny ovv éxérevoev 6 Kipos Svapvrdtrew tov Apdorny &ws av 
avtos AaBy, desired him to undertake and retain the custody. 
G. 5. 24, of 8& Tod Xpictod tiv cdpxa éotavpwoar: J. 13. 31, 
vov édo€acOn 6 vids Tod avOperov: M. 3. 17, 6 vids pou 6 aya- 
mnros ev @ evdoxnoa: Ja. 2. 13, ) yap Kplows avirews TO pI} 
moujcavts €Xeos: 1 P. 2. 3, elrep eyeicacbe Ste yxpnatos 6 
Kupus. In 1 P. 5. 2, wowmdvate To év byiv roiwov, tend ye 
the flock that is among you, the aorist gathers together the 
whole work of teaching, feeding, watching, leading into one act, 
occupying the entire life; 1 P. 1. 13, reAelws éAmicate, direct 
fully your hope. Their whole life is to be one act of hope. 
(Wordsworth.) Rev. 10. 7, éredéoOn 1 pvotypiov. éredéoOn 
is the prophetic past tense signifying that although the event is 
still future it is certain, and in the divine foreknowledge and 
decree it is already done: Rev. 15. 1. Cf. é8an@n, J. 15. 6. 
(Wordsworth.) Rey. 14. 8, érecev érece BaBudwv 1 mods 7 
peyanm, the prophetic aorist expresses the certainty and sudden- 
ness of the fall as if by a single blow. 

When a specific time of duration is expressed: by other words 
in the sentence the aorist is used, as this tense does not repeat 
the idea already introduced: J. 2. 20, tescapdovta Kai && 
éreow @kodounOn 6 vaos odtos: H. 11. 23, Mawons ryevunbeis 
éxpvBn tpinnvov: 13.1.1, 6 dxnxoaper, 0 éwpdxapev Tois opOar- 
pois Hudv, 5 eOeacducba, Kalb ai xeipes enrdgynoay mepl Tod 
Aoyou ths tw#s. Here the aorists point to the action of the 
Apostles in gazing at our Lord’as He ascended into heaven, and 
to their handling His person after the resurrection, L. 24. 39. 
1 J. 4. 9. 14, rov Viov abtod rov povoyery améctadxev 6 Oeds eis 
tov Kéocpov. The perfect is used, as the effect of that mission 
is permanent and operative. 1 J. 4. 10, éte avtos Hyamnoev 
pas, Kat améoreide Tov Tidv adtod ihacpov meps TOV GmapTLav 
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Suav. Here dmréorecde refers to the remarkable proof of divine 
love, and denotes that the propitiation was effected by one act. 
Rev. 5. 7, cat #rAOe Kal eiAnde Td BiBriov. The perfect marks 
not only an act but a state, he has taken a book and holds it. 
A. 2. 43, éyévero 8€ raon Wuyn poBos, woAAd Te Tépata Kal 
onucia Sia TOV atrocToNwy éyivero, there arose fear once for all, 
a single occurrence, signs were frequently, habitually per- 
formed. A. 7. 59, éABoBddouv Tov Zrépavov émiKadovpevov Kai 
réyovta, Kupte ’Inaod, 5éEat 76 veda pov, they kept on stoning, 
Receive once for all, R. 3. 23, wdvres yap juaptov Kat voTepovv- 
tat THs d0fns Tov Oeod. The aorist gathers up as it were the 
sins of the world into one act regarded as prior to the manifes- 
tation of the ducavocivn, and of which the result is expressed in 
totepoovTra. R. 10. 16, tis éwictevoey TH axon Hwav; who 
believed the message he heard from us? The aorist expresses 
the reflection of the prophet on his ministry as one act, he 
returns into his Master’s presence and says, Lord, when I went 
forth in Thy name who believed ? (Vaughan.) 

Sometimes the aorist draws attention to the completion of a 
prolonged action: Demosth. Phil. i., émedav atravta axovonte: 
J.17. 15, €pewti—iva tnpnons abtovs éx Tov movnpod: G. 3. 22, 
GNA ouvéKrerev  ypahy Ta TavTa bo dpaptiav. 

The force of the aorist as referring to single acts is borne out 
by the use of the aorist in the other moods and participles: M. 
26. 23, 6 éuBdrbas per’ éwod ev TO TpuBAiw THY yeipa, odTOS pe 
mapadacer: 26. 26, écOiovtav 8&8 aitav, AaBev 6 "Incods Tov 
aptov, kat evhoynoas, éxdace, kat édiSou Tots waOnrais, Kal ele, 
AadBere, dayete. In E. 6. 14, 15, 16, there are four aorist par- 
ticiples specifying different acts which were completed before 
the soldier took up his position. The imperative presents, ypd¢e, 
Kreme, oxd@rte, mean ‘go on writing, stealing, digging.’ The 
imperative aorists, ypayov, Krérov, cxdyrov, mean, write, steal, 
dig, some particular object and have done with it. 

Dr. Donaldson translates M. 3. 8, roujcate obv xdprous a€lous 
Ths weravoias, bring forth at once and completely fruits worthy 
of repentance. So Bishop Andrews remarks, the word is not 
bring forth at this time now, then it should be trovette, but it is 
moujoate, have done bringing forth. So M. 19. 17, ef 5&8 Ogres 
eiceOeiv eis THY Swnv, Tipnoov tas évrodds, keep at once and 
completely ; tyjpec would imply, continue to keep: J. 13. 27, 
6 motels, mroinoov rdxwov, what thou art doing, get done with 
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more speed: 10. 15. 34, éxvyppate Suxalws Kal pi) dwaprdvere, 
the 1 aor., éxvy~pare, implies a momentary act; the present, 
dpaptdvere, one which requires continuous efforts. 

In exhortations we frequently have the aorist imperative 
following the present imperative: 1 T. 6. 12, dywvifou Tov Kadov 
ayava THs tTictews, émidaBod Tis aiwviov Cons, where émiAaBod 
marks a distinct act in the ayov. R. 6. 13, wndé tapiotdvere 
2... @A@ Tapactnoate...: Mk. 2. 9, @yewpe, dpov cov tov 
«paBRarov. “Quid mirum qui modo lenius jusserat oxorreite 
eumdem statim cum majore quadam vi et quasi intentius flagi- 
tantem addere AoyicacGe ?”? Schaefer, Demosthenes. 

In prohibitions Attic usage compels us to use the subjunctive 
when we forbid a single act, uw» «démre, do not steal in general ; 
pi) kAéWys, do not steal this particular thing. 

Dr. Donaldson gives as instances, tatoa: viv 75n pnd épw- 
thons Tépa, be silent at once, and do not question further, where 
both verbs refer to the completion of the single act; but 
atrokdpns, G\Xa oKxo7ret, do not be wearied, but go on consider- 
ing, where the former verb indicates the completeness of the 
consideration by the weariness and consequent cessation of the 
inquirer. So again we have C. 2. 21, ui dry, pnde yedon, ndé 
Giryns, of single acts prohibited; but in an important passage 
which has often been misunderstood, J. 20.17, uw) pov admrov, 
ovTw yap K.T.r. Topevou 5 mpds Tos adeApobs pov, Kal Eire 
avtois, x.T.r., do not continue to cling to me, for I have not yet 
ascended, but proceed to my brethren, and tell them that I am 
about to ascend. 

The Greek aorist has been compared to the force of the 
common Hibernicism, ‘to be after,’ joined with a verb. Thus 
we may render J/. i. 26. 28, pu) ce, yépov, KoiAnow eyo Tapa 
vnuoi xixelw, let me not be after finding thee: poy vv ToL ov 
xpaicun oximtpov Kal oréupa Oeoio, not in that case, I assure 
thee, will the sceptre and fillet of the god be after availing 
thee. This will explain G. 5. 24, of 8¢ ro} Xpuctob Tv cdpKa 
éotatpwcav avy Tois Tabjpacw Kai Tals érrOupiats, ‘ are after 
erucifying,’ i.e. crucify. The following is the substance of 
Bishop Ellicott’s note on G. 5. 24: “The ethical crucifixion is 
here designated as an act past (R. 6. 6), though it really is, and 
must be, a continuing act as well (R. 8. 13). St. Paul here 
presents us with the idea of the true Christian, the character 
in all its highest perfection and completeness. The aorist, 
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écraipwoay, is neither for the perfect, nor for the present, but 
enunciates a general truth, correcting, marking an action 
which was in operation at indefinite moments of the past.” 
Compare Soph. Antig. 1318, where Wex remarks on édidafav, 
“unum exemplum quod aliquando evenerit tanquam norma 
proponitur.”” Hence the aorist has been said to express what 
is wont to happen. 

The aorist infinitive (dvayvwcjva, 1 Th. 5. 27), especially 
after verbs of ‘hoping,’ ‘commanding,’ is often used in refer- 
ence, not merely to single acts, but to what is either timeless 
(‘ab omni temporis definiti conditione libera et immunis’), or 
simply eventual and dependent on the action expressed by the 
finite verb. (Hllicott.) 

muotedoat, to make a profession of faith, or an act of faith 
at a particular time: muctevew, to believe, to be a believer : 
SovrAedoar, to do an act of service: Sovrevev, to be a slave: 
Guapreiv, to commit a sin: duaptdveww, to be a sinner. (Words- 
worth on 1 J. 3. 9.) H. 11. 6, yapis 6€ rictews advvarov 
evapeotioa, to perform a single act well pleasing to God: 
R. 8. 8, of 8& év capKi dvtes Oe@ apécar od SvvavTat. 

The aorist in a negative sentence gives the exclusive mean- 
ing, ‘at any time,’ ‘at all,’ as it expresses simply the verbal 
idea, without reference to time. Compare Xenophon’s lan- 
guage about Socrates: tov aoeBés ev obdév Tote Trepl Tovs Deods 
ovT eidvta ovTe mpdtavta (on no single occasion), tovatra 8é 
kai Néyovta Kal Tpattovta epi Oewy (habitually), ofé tis av Kat 
Aéyov Kai TpdtTwv einte Kal vouiforro evocBéctaros (Memor. i. 
1. 20). 2 Tim. 2. 11, ef yap cuvarrePadvowev. The aorist marks 
a single past act that took place when we gave ourselves up to 
a life that involved similar exposure to sufferings and death: 
the Apostle died when he embraced the lot of a daily death 
(xa? iiuépav arroOvickw, 1 C. 15. 31), and of a constant 
bearing about the véxpwow tod Inood, 2 OC. 4. 10. 


THE PLUPERFECT. 


The pluperfect expresses the completion of some act before a 
specified time: Xen. Anad. ii. 2. 14, érdyyave yap é¢’ dudéns 
mopevouevos dire érétpwrto, for he happened to be travelling in 
a carriage, because he was suffering the effects of a wound: L. 
16. 20, ds EBEBANTO pds Tov TUAOVA adTod HAKwpéEvos. 

In some passages we find the pluperfect when we should 
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expect the aorist: J/. i. 221, 4 8 OvdvprdvdSe Berner, the 
goddess was already gone to Olympus: y. 65, Tov péev 
Mnpwovns bre 8) Katéwaprte Sioxwv BeBrjKet, as soon as he 
overtook him, he smote him at once. In the New Testament 
this usage is found in verbs where the perfect has the force of 
the present, and the pluperfect of the imperfect : M. 12. 46, 7 
KnTnp Kal of adcAdol abtod eiatixecav tw: J. 2. 9, ads 88 
éyevoaTo 6 apyitpixdwos Td Hdwp oivoy yeyevnuévov, Kab ov HSet 
mobev éorly K.T.r.: 20. 9, oddérrw yap HSecav Thy ypadyy, bre Se? 
avTov éx vexpOv avacThvat. 

The paulo-post future expresses the permanent effect of a 
future action. 

From the perfects of intransitive verbs are formed present 
tenses, which may have their own futures: O@vyjcxw, I am 
dying, téOvnxa, I am dead; from this is formed a present, 
teOvixw, future teOvnEw, teOvy£ouat, I shall be dead: tornps, 
I am placing, éornxa, I have placed myself, or I stand, éornéa, 
éorn€owat, I shall stand. 

This rule is particularly applicable to perfects of a passive 
form: ptyvncxo, I call to mind, péuvnuat, I remember, 
peuvnoouat, I shall remember: ypadw, I write, yéypaypas, I 
remain written, yeypdayouat, I shall remain written: Aristoph. 
ovdels KaTa oTrovdas peTeyypapyceTal, GAN woTeEp Hv TO TPwTOV 
éyyeypayveras, no one shall be transferred by private interest to 
another catalogue, but shall remain enrolled as he was at first : 
Kpatw, Kéxpaya, xexpafouar: Li. 19. 40, éav obtor cwrjcwow 
of AiOor Kexpakovras: Il. i. 189, 6 5é Kev Keyodwoeras, but he, I 
ween, will long continue angry. 


VOICES. 


Donaldson remarks, § 480, “ The intransitive usage of verbs is 
anterior to the transitive. The transitive is merely a causative 
or secondary signification, and requires an objective case, as a 
secondary predication, to complete the meaning. Even after 
the transitive use had become the common and established 
signification, there was a tendéncy to fall back on the neuter or 
independent construction.” 

Verbs which are habitually spoken of as transitive are used 
also as intransitive: émart Ydpdes iryev 6 Kipos, Cyrus was pro- 
ceeding to Sardes: 6 BépEns eicéBare és tiv ‘EdAdéa, Xerxes 
made an irruption into Hellas: Thuc. i. 79, rav pév m«vdvev 
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éml 7d adTd ai yvapar eepov, the sentiments of the majority 
were tending to the same point: xaxds éyw, I am ill: 6 warnp, 
vi mpatte; Kadas mparret, how fares your father? he fares 
well: % odus émt TO yelpov Exdwev, the city fell off for the 
worse. If this view is correct, it is altogether gratuitous to 
assert that the transitive and intransitive significations of verbs 
are continually interchanged, or to speak of multiplied devia- 
tions of the voices from their proper meanings. The usage of 
Greek writers, Homeric, Attic, Hellenistic, is in many respects 
analogous to our own. There are many expressions we oc- 
casionally use for the sake of convenience, though we are not 
prepared to maintain their grammatical propriety, e. g., the 
land grows wheat; he walks his horse; they horsed the 
eoach. 

These considerations will be sufficient to show the shallow- 
ness of the grounds on which many expressions in the New 
Testament have been pronounced anomalous; such as M. 5. 45, 
Tov HAcov avatérret: L. 12. 37, dvaxduvel abtovs: 2 C. 2. 14, TO 
OptapBevovts Huds: Ph. 4. 10, dveOarete To irrép ewovd dpoveiv: 
Tit. 1. 5, wa Ta elrrovta émidwopbwecn: J. 14. 31, dyopev 
evred0ev: 1 T. 5. 8, thy tiotiw Hpynrar: 2 T. 1. 15, ameotpd- 
dnodv pe wavres of ev TH ’Acia: A. 12. 10, tiv wUAnY Thy 
odnpay, THY hépovcay eis THY TOMY: Xen. Anab. vy. 2. 16, THs 
eis THY axpav depovans dd00 . . . KaTa Tas TUNAS Tas eis THY 
axpav gepovoas: 2 Tim. 2. 16, tas BeBydrovs xevodwvias 
mepiictaco, withdraw from, ‘make a circuit so as to avoid.’ 

No difficulty ought to be felt with the following expressions, 
where the reflective pronoun is sometimes supplied: Mk. 4. 29, 
dtay Tapad@ 6 KapTros: 37, TA KUpata éméBadrXev eis TO TrotoV: 
A. 27. 14, Bare kat’ adtijs dvewos: 7. 42, éotpewe 5é 6 Oeds: 
L. 9. 12, ) uépa HpEaro Krivew. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


The active verb expresses an action of the subject which is 
directed to a certain object. The passive represents the object 
as receiving the action thus directed. 

In Greek, the object, whether it is immediate or remote, 
becomes the subject of the passive verb: ture. pe, he strikes 
me,—éy® tUTTouat bm’ adtod: muiotever pot, he trusts me, 
—éy> muorevopat um avtod: Kpate? wou, he masters me,—éy® 
KpaTovmat vr avTov. 
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Other prepositions besides i7é are used to express the agent, 
as €x, amd, Tpés, mapa. The dative is also used for the agent, 
especially with verbs of the passive perfect. 

Those verbs which are followed by two accusatives in the 
active retain in the passive the accusative of the thing, and 
many others which in the active have generally the remote 
object: Mk. 16. 5, eiSov veavioxov ... meptBeBrAnwEevov oTOANY 
Aevany: A. 18. 25, obros Hv Katnynuevos Thy dddsv Tod Kupiov: 
2 Th. 2. 15, xpateire tas mapaddces as edudayOnre: L. 12. 47, 
Sapycerat Todds: G. 2. 7, memiotevpar TO evaryyédov THs aKpo- 
Buotias: A. 28. 20, tiv GAvow tadrnv Trepixetwas: 21. 3, dvaha~ 
vevtes tiv Kirpov: 0.1. 9, va mrnpwOnre Thy érbyyvwow Tod 
GeAnpatos avdtod. 


USAGES OF THE MIDDLE VERB. 
MIDDLE VOICE. 


The middle is only an idiomatic application of the intransi- 
tive passive ; sometimes it is almost impossible to say whether 
the verb is middle or passive. 

There are four ordinary usages of the Greek middle verb: 
(1) the reflexive, where it denotes action on the agent with or 
without an accusative of the part: M. 27. 5, dwnyEato: Mk. 7. 
4, Bartiowvtat: L. 22. 30, cablionoe: A. 18. 18, Kecpdpevos THY 
keparyv: 2 Th. 3. 6, oréArXeoOas duds: L. 10. 11, Tov Koveoprov 
aTropaccopeba: 12. 15, puAdocoeobe ard THS TAEoveEias: R. 14. 
10, 7avTes yap Tapactncopela TH Bynuwatt Tov Xpictov, for we 
shall all present ourselves before: G. 6. 7, uw mAavacbe: Mk. 
7. 3, €av pn Tvypy vapwvta Tas yelpas. (2) The appropriative 
sense, where the reflexive pronoun is sometimes added by way 
of emphasis and perspicuity: A. 20. 28, rrocwatvew Thy éxkdynolav 
ToD Ocod tw reperroijcato Sia Tod idiov aiwaros: 1 T. 3. 13, 
Babpov éavtois Kadov mepurowdvTar: EH. 5. 16, éEaryopalopevor 
tov katpov: L. 21. 19, &v TH bropovh duav Ktricacbe Tas Yuyas 
tpov: Tit. 2.7, ceavtov rapeyopuevos TUTov. (3) The causative 
sense, to get a thing done by intermediate agency: L. 2. 5, 
amoypayacOa, to get himself enrolled: J7. i. 13, Avoopevos 
Oiyatpa, to get his daughter set free: 1 C. 6. 7, diard ovyi 
parrov adixcicbe ; why do ye not rather submit to injury? 
11. 6, xetpdoOo, let her get herself shaven: A. 15.1, cay un 


mepitéuvnabe, except ye get yourselves circumcised. (4) The 
H ° 
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reciprocal sense, where the parties mutually act with each 
other: L. 22. 5, éydpnoav Kal cuvébevto avt@ apyupiov Sodvar: 
2 0. 18. 11, xatapriverOe, wapaxandeioGe, amend each other’s 
defects, afford mutual help: 1 C. 9. 25, was 6 dywrifopevos : 
A. 7. 26, &f0n adtots payouévois: 23. 9, of ypappareis Tob 
pépous Tov Papicaiwy Siepayovro, Thus we may explain 
1 T. 1. 18, ravrny thy Tapayyediay Trapatifewai cor, where the 
object is represented as emanating from, or belonging to, the 
subject of the verb; sometimes called the appropriative middle. 
In some verbs the reflexive is jomed with the reciprocal : 
J. 12. 10, éBovretcavto Sé ot apytepeis, consulted among them- 
selves: 9. 22, 45n yap ovveréBewro ot “Iovdaior, for the Jews had 
already settled among themselves. : 

In many verbs the causative middle is the correlative of the 
active: goBetv, to frighten, goPeicGar, to fear; Adcal, to 
release, AUoacGat, to ransom: A. 21. 24, 25, Kal avTos guddo- 
cwV TOV Vopmov . . . pudrAdocedOat adTovs TO Te Eidw@AOOUTOV K.T.r. 
2 T. 4. 15, dv Kal od dudrdooov: M. 5. 42, daveicacOau, to borrow, 
to cause money to be lent to oneself: 20. 1. 7, urcPotcAar, to 
hire, to cause to let to oneself. This relation is frequently 
expressed in Latin by curare, and in German by the auxiliary 
verb (sich) lassen. 

The term dynamic, or intensive middle, has lately been in- 
troduced to denote the appropriate and causative usages when 
the subject of the verb has a peculiar personal interest and 
anxiety in the action which he does or causes to be done. 
Thus Mk. 14. 47, omacdwevos tv pdyaipav, expresses more 
vividly than Mt. 26. 51, dwéorace ti wdyatpay adtod. Many 
of the uses of roveic8ar may be referred to this head: A. 1. 1, 
TOV TpPO@Tov Novo érroinoapunv : 8. 2, érroujcavto Komerov: 27. 18, 
exBodnv érrowbvto: R. 15. 26, xoweviay tid toujcacba: E. 4. 
16, wav TO cOpa... THY ab—now Tod céyatos Toveirat, all 
parts of the body reciprocally and mutually acting on one 
another: H. 1. 3, 8 éavtod KxaOapuopor ToLnoamEvos TAY 
duaptiav. Contrast Ken. Anabd. i. 2. 9, eéracw xab apOwov 
érroinoev, with i. 2. 1, érrovetro THY Tpodacw. This use of the 
middle is the application of the simple meaning of the active to 
mental and moral forces: 1 Tim. 4. 6, radra UTroTuOéuevos Tos 
adehpois . . . évtpepduevos tois Adyous THS TiatTews: CO. 2. 15, 
amexdvadpevos Tas apyas Kal tas eEovcias: Mk. 10. 20, TaUTa 
TavTa epuhakapeny ex veorntds you: Tit. 1. 5, Wa Td Nelrovta 
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éemidiophwecn . . . as ey cot Sierakdunv: 2 Tim. 4. 14, 
“AréEavSpos 6 yadxeds Tord wos Kaka évedSeiEaTo, where the 
middle voice points to the animus displayed in the outward 
acts of injury and wrong. 

The middle form of a neuter verb is often used to denote the 
appropriation to an individual of a state or condition. This is 
particularly common with verbs in -edw. Some, like apioTevely, 
mpewrtevewv, Bacidevewv, are used only in the active form, because 
they denote a condition, belonging actually or naturally to the 
subject. Others employ both active and middle forms, because 
they admit of the idea of an appropriation of the condition: 
otpatevey, to march on an expedition: otpateverOar, to be a 
soldier: 2 T. 2. 4, oddeis otparevdpevos, no one while serving 
as a soldier: L. 3. 14, otpatevoyevor, men on actual service: 
moNTevewv, to be a citizen, live in a free state: vrodutevec Oar, to 
appropriate the condition of a citizen to oneself individually, 
to take a part in politics: Phil. 1. 27, pdvov délas rod 
evayyediou tov Xpiotovd trodtevecOe: A. 23. 1, eyo maon 
ouveidycer ayabh weToNitevpat TSH Ged. Similarly, rpecBever, 
to be an ambassador: mpeoBeveoGa, to act by means of an 
embassy: Bovrcdtew, to give advice: Bovrever Oa, to act as a 
counsellor: Thucyd. ii. 15, adrol Exacrtos éroduTevovtTo Kal 
éBovrcvovto. (Donaldson, § 432. 2.) 

Some verbs, though active in form, are used in a middle 
sense: 1 P. 2. 6, repiéyet ev TH ypad7, it is extant in Scripture 
(Joseph. Ant. xi. 4. 7, xalws év adth tH ériatoH TeEpléxet) : 
1 P. 2. 13, etre Bacine? ws trepéyovts: L. 15. 12, Sds pou 7d 
érriBadrXov pépos THs ovcias: A. 27.14, EBade Kat’ avtifs dvepos : 
Mk. 4. 29. 37: so éyespe, arise, Mk. 2. 9. 11; 8.3; 5. 41; 10. 49: 
A. 27. 43, amoppipavras, having cast themselves out of the 
ship: 5. 22, dvaotpéWartes. 


PASSIVE AND MIDDLE DEPONENTS. 


Some middle deponents, in addition to an aorist middle, have 
an aorist in the passive form, which is completely passive in 
sense: Oedouat, COcacdunv, @OedOnv—idopmat, iacdunv, iaOnv— 
yapilopat, éxaproduny, éxaploOnv—pvopar, éppucduny, épptaOny. 
Other deponents have an aorist, which is passive in form 
but active in signification: as 7RovrjOnv, ndvvnOny, érrewe}- 
Onv, niraBnOnv, éomrayyvicOnv. These are called passive de- 


ponents. 
H 2 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE MOODS OF VERBS. 
HYPOTHETICAL PROPOSITIONS. INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLES. 


Tue subjunctive and optative in Greek form one mood, cor- 
responding to the subjunctive mood in Latin. The Greek 
subjunctive supplies the tenses which answer to the subjunctive 
present and perfect in Latin, while the Greek optative fills up 
the place of the subjunctive imperfect and pluperfect. 

The indicative mood expresses certainty; the conditional 
mood of present and past tenses formed by the subjunctive 
and optative expresses uncertainty. ‘When the result is re- 
garded as certain, the verb is in the indicative; when uncertain, 
in the subjunctive ; when doubly uncertain, depending on some 
contingency not likely to occur, the optative is used. In 
English there are three degrees of expectation or likelihood, 
e.g., Will you come? Can you come? Could you come? You 
will recover; You may recover; You might recover. These 
degrees have their exact parallels in Greek, and are expressed 
respectively by the indicative, the subjunctive, the optative” 
(Q. R. No. 225). 

This conditional mood frequently appears to be independent ; 
but generally its dependence upon other words is plainly 
marked by the employment of hypothetical particles and final 
conjunctions. Some verb may be supplied to show the de- 
pendence of the subjunctive and optative, even when they 
appear to be independent. The subjunctive had originally the 
idea of futurity, next of duty, corresponding to the English 
‘ought.’ Hence it is frequently hortative, resembling the im- 
perative, or expresses a doubt, especially in questions. The 
optative seems, as the word implies, to have originally ex- 
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pressed the idea of wishing, ‘could you come ?’ then of possi- 
bility, resembling the English ‘may,’ ‘might.’ In process of 
time the latter meaning was distinguished by the insertion 
of av. 

As the subjunctive involved the idea of duty, it was naturally 
used to denote a purpose: ‘I give you this,—you are to use it,’ 
is much the same as, ‘I give you this that you may use it.’ 

As the optative involved the idea of wishing, this mood was 
also used to denote a purpose: ‘I gave you this—may you use 
it,’ is much the same as, ‘I gave you this, that you might use 
it.’ 

Thus both moods merged into a common idea of condition- 
ality, and were used to denote a purpose, and other relations 
which involve doubt, uncertainty, or indefiniteness in their 
statement. From what has been already mentioned, it must be 
remembered that the subjunctive mood refers to present or 
future time, like the subjunctive present in Latin; and that 
the optative refers to past time, like the subjunctive imperfect. 
But when the past is represented as present, the subjunctive is 
used after other tenses besides the present and future: G. 3. 19, 
Tav TapaBdcewy yapw tmpoceTéOn, aypis ob ENON TO oTrépya. 
The omission of dv in this sentence evinces the idea in the 
mind of St. Paul that all obstacles and difficulties were 
removed. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


A qualified future is expressed by the subjunctive, especially 
when the aorist is used: “ Ubique in conjunctivo inest futuri 
notatio.” Hermann: J/. i. 262, od yap mw Tolovs Sov avépas ovdé 
idwpat, ‘for never yet have I seen such heroes, nor is it pro- 
bable I shall behold their like.’ Here ovdé dyrowar would mean 
‘IT shall certainly not see them.’ 

The exact translation of J. 4. 25, or 2 Th. 1. 10, drav €d6n, 
would be, ‘whensoever the Lord shall have come.’ This, how- 
ever, is not in accordance with our usual mode of expression, 
and had better be avoided: 1 T. 5. 11, étav xataotpnvidowort 
Tob Xpiotov, yapciv Jérovow, “whensoever they regain their 
spirits with reference to Christ, as will probably be the case, 
they wish to marry.”- When the reference to the actual 
futurity of the subsequent event is less specially contemplated, 
we may translate it by the present: M. 21. 40, érav od» EXOn 
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KUplos Tod dpmedavos, whenever therefore the owner of the 
vineyard cometh: Mk. 4. 29, drav 5€ wapad@é 6 Kaprros, but 
whenever the fruit presents itself. If this reference to actual 
futurity is more distinct and prominent, we must translate it by 
the future: Mk. 8. 38, ds yap dv émaicyvvO7 pe, for whoever 
shall be ashamed of me: A. 23. 35, Svaxovcopal cov tay Kat 
of KaTnyopoi cov mapayévwvrat. So R. 11. 27; 1 C. 16. 12, 
édevoetar Stav evKatpjnon, whenever he shall have leisure. 


IDEAS EXPRESSED BY THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


From the idea of futurity, the subjunctive is used in horta- 
tory and deliberative sentences: tl yévauat; What will be- 
come of me? viv trot tpdtwpat; To what quarter shall I now 
turn myself? Thus in the hortative sense: M. 17. 4, roujowpev 
@de tpels oxnvas: J. 14. 31, éyeipecOe ayopev evredbev: 1 C. 
15. 32, dayouev kal timper’ avpiov yap atrobvncKkopev: 1 Th. 
5. 6, un Kabevowpev, @s Kal ot AowTrol: GAA YpNnyopOmev Kat 
wypouwev: H. 4. 1, PoBnOadmev odv x.7.r. 

In some passages the hortative and deliberative ideas are 
blended together: M. 6. 31, Aéyovress Ti daywuev ; Mk. 4. 30, 
Tin opowcapev tiv Bacireiay tod Oceovd; 6. 37, ameNOovtes 
ayopdcapev Siaxociwv Snvaplwv dptous, kal dauev avTois hayeiv ; 

The idea of deliberation prevails in M. 6. 25, wu) mepyvate TH 
Woy vuov, ti payne cal ti inte: 23. 33, was dvynTe amb Tis 
Kpicews THs yeevuns ; 26. 54, TAs obv TANPwOGOW ai ypadal ; 
L. 22. 2, éfjrouv of dpyvepets Kat of ypauparteis 76, Tas avérwow 
avtov : 23. 31, év TO Enp@ ti yévytat ; 

In the following there is a double act of deliberation as to 
the person and the part: Mk. 15. 24, BddXovtes KAApov er 
aura tis ti dpy. So in Demosth. de Cor. 73, dd yap todtor 
eFeralopeven tis Tivos aituds éotw yernoerar pavepdv. 

The idea of duty is prominent in L. 12. 5, trrodeiw 88 Suiv 
tiva poBnOjre. 

After verbs implying command, exhortation, the subjunctive 
with iva marks the purpose contemplated by the command as 
well as the immediate subject: L. 10. 40, edaré ody adrh, Wa foot 
ouvavTiraBntas. 


THE OPTATIVE. 


The optative expresses a matter subjectively, as conceived of 
in the mind: Mk. 11. 14, pnéte é« cod eis Tov aidva pnoels 
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xaptov dayo: A. 8. 20, Td dpyvpiv cov ody aol eln els 
aroneav: L. 20. 16; R. 6. 2. 15; 7.7, wi) yévouro, far be the 
thought: R. 15. 5, 6 8 @eds Sen buiv 7d adtd ppoveiv: Philem. 
20, €y@ cov dvaiunv ev Kupio: 2 Tim. 4. 16, 42) adtois NoytoOedn : 
1 P. 1. 2, ydpus buiv Kab eipivn wrnOvvbein, 

The optative is employed in the Oratio Obliqua, when the 
sentiments of a speaker are recorded, but not given in his own 
person: L. 1. 29, Suvedoyifero crotamés ein 6 domracpds ovTOS: 
8. 9, tis ein 1) mapaBonry airy ; 22. 23, Td, Tis dpa eln FE abtdv 
6 TObTO MEAN mpacoew: A. 17. 11, avaxpivovtes Tas ypadds et 
EXOL TATA OUTaS. 

When an inquirer anticipates uncertainty or indecision in a 
reply, the presumed contingency or conjectural circumstance 
passing through his mind is marked by the insertion of av: 
L. 1. 62, évévevov r6 watpt Td ti dv Oérou Kadeiobat adrov: 6. 11, 
SveAdrovv mpos GAXAjAous Ti dv Toujoeav TH Inood: A. 2. 12, 
Sinmopovv, GAXos pos aANoV AéyovTes, Ti dv Oédov TOvTO elvat: 
A. 17. 18, Ti dv Oédo1 6 orepporoyos odros Aéyew: J. 18. 24, 
mubécbas Tis dv ein Tept ob Aéyer. 


THE INDICATIVE CONJOINED WITH THE OPTATIVE. 


In some sentences the indicative is used in conjunction with 
the optative. Here two questions are asked, one of which can 
be answered without great difficulty, while respecting the other 
the inquirer assumes some uncertainty: A. 21. 33, éauv@dvero 
tis ap ein, Kal ti éote Tretrounxes. Here the inquirer anticipates 
little difficulty in ascertaining what Paul had recently done, but 
implies some doubt as to learning who he was. A converse 
change of mood occurs in Xenophon, ére@avpdxer tives Te oav 
kal ti BovXowto. In like manner a greater degree of uncer- 
tainty or contingency is marked by the optative than by the 
subjunctive: Xen. Anab. v. 3.7, éwéoreudev fy pev avtos cwOf 
éavt@ arrodoivar ei 5€ Te TaDoL avabeivat, ‘he charged him, in 
case he himself is preserved, to give him back the votive 
offering ; but if he were to suffer any mischance to devote the 
offering.’ The greater amount of indefiniteness implied in the 
mischance over the fact of preservation is marked by the 
optative. 

CONDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS. 


In the conditional hypothetical the conditional or relative 
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sentence is called the protasis (xpotacws), while the sentence 
which follows is called the apodosis (d7réSoa1s). Donaldson, § 
- 500—502. : > 

The protasis is regularly expressed by the particle et, and 
when it is thought necessary to express an antecedent to this 
relative, the particle dv appears in the apodosis. 

There are four classes of conditional propositions, which 
imply respectively : 

I. Possibility, without the expression of uncertainty: ¢/ 70 
&yer SiSwot, ‘si quid habet dat,’ if he has any thing he gives it. 

II. Uncertainty, with some small amount of probability: éav 
me éyn Sécet, ‘si quid habeat dabit,’ if he shall have any thing 
(which is not improbable), he will give it. Uncertainty with 
the prospect of decision. Objective uncertainty. 

III. Mere assumption, without any subordinate idea: ef re 
Exo SiSoin dv, ‘si quid habeat det,’ if he were to have any thing 
he would give it; or, as often as he had any thing he would 
give it. Subjective uncertainty. 

IV. Impossibility, i.e. when we wish to indicate that the 
thing is not so. . 

(a) et re eiyev eSiSou av, ‘si quid haberet daret,’ if he had any 
thing, which is not the case, he would give it. 

(b) et re €xyev ESwxev av, ‘si quid habuisset dedisset,’ if he had 
had any thing, which was not the case, he would have given it. 
The logical form is, he gives it, therefore he has it. Hence 
what is logically consequent is grammatically antecedent. 

Repeated instances of these forms occur in the New Testa- 
ment, with the exception of the third, which is merely assump- 
tive or conjectural. 

The first class includes all conditional propositions in which 
the apodosis is expressed by the indicative without ay or by the 
imperative, In these cases there is simple supposition, a mere 
expression of possibility. Any tense of the indicative mood 
may be used in the protasis with the relative particle ef. Thus 
the present, future, and aorist occur in the same passage: 2 Tim. 
2. 11, 12, e¢ yap cuvatreBdvopev Kat ovvincouer, ec trropévopev 
Kat oupPacihevoouer ef dpvnoducba Kaxelvos apyjcetar Huds: 
M. 12. 27, e¢ éy® év BeedfeBovr éxBarrAw Ta Sayuovia, ot viol 
buav év tw éxBddrdovot; Mk. 3. 26, ei 6 Yaravas dvéctn éd’. 
Eavtov Kal peuéprotat, ov Sivatar otabhvar: G. 1. 9, et ris buds 
evayyeniverat Trap’ 5 mapedaBere, avdbewa éorw: 1 O. 7. 15, et SE 
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em / a 
Oo amuoTos xwpiferar, ywpitécOw: 15. 13, ef 88 dvdotacis vexpav 

> ” Oe xX, ee | f 4 > la > Lal > 
OUK EoTL, OVE Xpiotos eynyeptat: 14. 38, ef Sé Tis ayvoEl, ayvo- 
/ os 8) CG 5 - > Ls e \ 4 > £0 ” 2 / 
eiTo : . Oo. 15, ef els trép mavtwy améBavev, dpa ot TavrTes 
> , n a 
amé$avov: H. 7. 11, ei pév ody Tereloos Sia THS Aevutixis iepw- 
ouvns Hv Tis te ypela K.T.r. 


SECOND FORM. 


This expresses uncertainty, with some small amount of pro- 
bability or contingency, with the idea of realization: ééy with 
the subjunctive in the protasis, the indicative future in the 
apodosis: M. 5. 19, ds éay otv Avon... Kal S:daEn otTw Tods 
avOp@rous, EXayiotos KANOnceTAaL...: 17. 20, édv EynTe TicTwW 
@$ KOKKOV owWaTrEws, EpeiTe TO Oper TOUTMW: 28. 14, édv aKovab7 
TOUTO éml TOU HryEMovos, HwEts TrelcomEV AVTOY, Kal Duds auepipwvous 
momoowev: L. 4. 6, 7, © av Oér(gw Simms adTyy ov ody édv 
TpocKuynons evetriov pov, éctat cov TwdvTa. Here didwue is a 
vivid present, assigning a permanent property. So in R. 2. 25: 
J.9.31. L. 19. 40, dav obtov crwmjcwow, ot ior Kexpafovtat : 
J. 7. 37, édv tis Supa, épyéoOw mpos we Kai wwvétw, imperative 
for future. Compare G. 1. 8: R. 12. 20; 13. 4. J. 12. 32, 
éav trod ex tis vis, Tavtas édktow mpds euavtov: G. 5. 2, 
éav mepitéuvnabe, Xpiotos buds ovdev wpedjoe: Rev. 3. 20, éav 
Tis axovon THs avis pov, Kal avoi—n thy Ovpay, cicedevoopar 
Tpos avTov. 

The first and second forms occur in A. 5. 38, 39, dav 7 é& 
avOporav % BovAy abrn, KatadvOjcetau ci O€ éx Ocod éotwv, ov 
SvvacGe Katadvoat. 

THIRD FORM. 


Mere assumption or conjecture: optative with ¢«/ in the 
protasis, followed by optative with dv in the apodosis. Of this 
form no decided instance occurs in the New Testament. But 
we may refer to 1 P. 3. 14, ef kal mdoyorre dua Sixarocvyny 
paxdpos (dv elnte), if ye were to suffer for righteousness’ sake 
happy would ye be. 

The protasis is often expressed by a participle: Xen, Anab. 
iii. 1. 2, vexdvres pev odd av &va pevyovta Katakaivotey, TTY- 
Oévtwv &é aitav ovdels av AevpGein. 


_ FOURTH FORM. 


The hypothetical condition is expressed as impossible or as 
contrary to fact: ei with a past tense of the indicative mood in 
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the protasis, followed by dv in the apodosis: M. 24. 43, ef 78et 6 
oixodeoroTns .. . eypnyopnoev av. So L. 12. 39: 17. 6, et eiyere 
TloTW WS KOKKOV awdTrews, éXéyeTe Av TH cUKauiV@ TavTH: 19. 
> ¥ \ fe o_o 5 3 
42, eb &yvws xkal ov—where the apodosis is omitted: J. 4. 10, e¢ 
v \ \ fol (@) a 2 ae wv > f 4 5 6 ? bY 
joes THY Swpedv TOU Ocod... ov dv Hrnoas avTov: 5. 46, et yap 
sf lal 3 , > 4 Lol 
émuctevere Maoh, émictevere dv euoi: 8. 39, eb TEXVa TOU 
"ABpadp ire, TA Epya tov ABpaaw éroveite dv: 9. 41, et TUpdot 
Are, ovn av eiyere dwaptiav: 18. 36, ef éx TOU KdcpoU ToUTOU HV H 
Bacirela 7 éun, ot ornpéra Av ot ewol HAywvifovto: G. 1. 10, ec 

\ D4 > 7 LA le] 8 DX ene 4. BA 5 3 
yap étr avOpwrrots jpecxov, Xpictod SovdAos ovK av Hunv: 3. 21, 
ei yap €500n vouos 6 Suvdpevos CworTrotoat, dvT@s av é€K VOmou HV 
% Sixatoctvn: H. 4. 8, ef yap adtovs “Incots xatéravcev, ovK 
ay qept ddAdns édXarAeL peta TadTa Huépas, for if Joshua gave 
them rest he would not continue speaking of another day after 
these events: 8. 4, ef wéev yap Hv eri ys odd av iy iepeds: 1 J. 
2. 19, ef yap joav €& hudy peuerncecay av we? Huev. 

There was a tendency in the later Greek to omit ay in the 
apodosis; but some think that dv was omitted designedly, to 
express the utmost certainty of an event having taken place, if 
the restriction implied or expressed in the protasis had not 
existed: J. 15. 22, e¢ ux 7AOov Kal éXddAnoa avtois, dwaptiay ovK 
elyov: 19. 11, ov« elyes eEovolav ovdeulav Kat éuod, et uh Fw 
got dedouévov avabev: 21. 25, 068 adrov oipas Tov KdcpoV yopi- 

nN r 3 > 4 \ > iN 
cat Ta ypadopeva BiBria: G. 4. 15, ef Suvatdv, Tods db0arpods 
budv eEopvéavtes édHxaré pot. In this passage some editors 
admit av. 


THE IMPERATIVE. 


The imperative differs very little in any of its usages from 
the subjunctive. The subjunctive was originally a determinate 
tense, like the future, and signified the probable occurrence of 
something after the time of speaking. By bearing this in mind 
we may account for the interchange between the indicative 
future, the subjunctive aorist, and the imperative. 

The following are virtually imperative: A. 13. 10, od Tavon 
Siactpepwv tas Sods Kupiov; M. 6. 5, ov gon ds viroKpitai : 
5. 48, €ceobe obv bpeis TéreL08. 


USES OF THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


The imperative is often used as a mere exclamation, as in 
di, ne L : . . of 
eve, aye, pepe. This may account for its use in M. 8. 32, elev 
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avrois’ Umdyete: 23. 32, Kal duels MANPwWCaTE TO péTpOY TaV 
matépov tuov, go on till you have equalled the iniquities of 
your fathers: 26. 45, cafevdere TO Nowrrav. 

The imperative present and the subjunctive aorist with ju are 
used to express prohibitions: Mk. 9. 39, ua) Kwdvete avrov: J. 
5. 28, uy Oavpatere rodTo: Mk. 10. 19, 2) povyedons: pr) povev- 
ons: A. 18. 9, 42 ho8od, AXA Aare? Kal pi) TLOTrNTHS. 

The distinction of tenses is generally preserved, the present 
denoting continued or frequently repeated action, and the 
aorist that which is single: M. 6. 19, wx) Oncaupifere bpiv On- 
caupovs él Ths ys: H. 12. 14, eipnvnv Suoxere. 

In the two following instances the aorist implies, ‘do it at 
once, do it quickly, do it for this once, not constantly :’ J. 2. 
7, yewioate Tas Udplas Hdatos: A. 23. 23, érousdoate oTpaTiMTas 
Siaxocious. ‘‘ Presens et aoristus in ceteris preter indicativam 
modis eo maximo differunt, quod presens rem durantem vel 
seepius repetitam, aoristus rem absolutam aut semel factam indicat. 
Inepte dicas ypdyrov BiBdov si non seriptum esse, sed seribi vis, 
quia hoc longi temporis opus est; recte vero 50s Tv xelipa, quia 
hoc brevi temporis momento fit.” Hermann. 

Two imperatives are sometimes united, either with or without 
xai, where the second denotes a consequence of the first: J. 1. 
40, pyeoGe cal iSere: 1 C. 15. 34, éxvppare Sixaiws Kal 1) 
dpaptavere: 1 T. 6. 12, dywvifov tov Kado ayava THs TicTews, 
értAaBod THs aiwviou Cwijs. 

The second imperative is here equivalent to a future, as in 
the phrase, ‘divide et impera.’ This usage may be arranged 
under the second form of hypothetical propositions, where the 
protasis with éav is omitted: L. 10. 28, rovro move’ Kal non: 
J. 2. 19, AvcaTe Tov vodv TodToOV Kal év tplow Tpepats eyepa 
abrév: EB. 5. 14, eyerpae 6 xabet8ev Kal dvdora éx tv vexpav 
kal érudavoes cor 6 Xpiotos: Ja. 4. 7, avtlatnte TO SiaBory* 
Kar pevéerar ap tov. 

The infinitive is used in a preceptive sense as a substitute for 
the imperative, to express what must or ought to take place. 
This is especially the case in aphorisms and the language of 
legislation, where a tone of importance, authority, or solemnity 
is adopted: L. 9. 3, pare ava dv0 yuTavas éyew: R. 12. 15, 
yaipew peTa xYatpovTwr. kal wralew peta KAravovtwv: Ph. 3. 16, 
TO AUTO TTOLXELW xavovt, To avd ppoveiv: Hesiod, Op. Di. 391, 
yupvov arreipe, yupvor Sé Bowreiv. 
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THE INFINITIVE MOOD AND PARTICIPLE. 


“The use of the infinitive in dependent clauses may be thus 
distinguished from the use of the participle. The infinitive is 
used when the real object of the governing verb is an act or 
state, yvooovot tpépew tiv yAaooav ovywrépav. The par- 
ticiple is used when the real olject of the governing verb is a 
person or thing whose act or state is described by the participle, 
6pa@ avOpwrov anoOvncxovra. The infinitive is a substantive 
expressing an act or state; the participle is an adjective ex- 
pressing aw act or state; if, then, the object of the verb is an 
act or state, the verb is followed by an infinitive used like a 
common noun. But when the object of a verb is a person or 
thing the participle agrees with the object, and expresses its act 
or state.” (Jacob, § 1385.) 

The infinitive is most frequently used as a supplement of 
other ideas, and especially of verbal ideas. If the idea expressed 
by a verb is complete, the verb denotes an independent event, 
or an action finished in itself. If the idea is incomplete, the 
verb requires a more accurate definition by way of supplement 
to convey the idea with perfect clearness. Verbs which express 
an incomplete idea are such as denote some internal faculty and 
power, the operation of the will, of thought, or of sensation. 

Verbs which denote the operation of sensation require only 
the supplement of the object to which the feeling is directed, 
and by which it is excited. This is expressed by the participle. 
Other verbs which express an incomplete idea are supplemented 
by the epexegetical infinitive, expressive of object, design, pur- 
pose. In this way the infinitive becomes one form of the final 
sentence, though after verbs of ‘ command,’ ‘ entreaty,’ #a with 
a conditional mood is often used instead. 


USES OF THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 


The infinitive is used for one form of the final sentence, mark- 
ing object, purpose: J. 18. 24, vever odv todT~ Siuwv Tlérpos 
mubécOar: 1 Th. 1. 9, éreotpéyate mpds tov Ocdv amd tov 
eldorov Sovrevew Oecd bdvte kab anfwd: Rev. 16. 9, ob 
perevonoay Sodvat ait@ ddfav: 22. 8, éreca mpocKvvicar: 
A. 15. 24, Néyovtes trepitéuverOar Kal THpPELY TOV Vomov. ; 

Frequently the infinitive is used as the Latin supine, which 
is merely a verbal substantive presenting a supplementary idea : 
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M. 2. 2, 7AOopev mpocxurnca aditd: 11.8, Té é&jrOere ideiv ; 
1 C0. 1. 17, od yap dréoretré we Xprotos Barrivev. 

Sometimes the infinitive is merely explanatory, as in 1 Th. 4. 
3, 4. 6, dréyerOar Suds ard Ths Topvelas defines 6 dyvacpds on 
its negative side; the positive side is set forth by eidéva 
Exactov Uuov x.T.r., of which there follows a specific exemplifi- 
cation, Td 42) brepRaivey Kal wreovextetv. (Hllicott.) 


THE INFINITIVE AS A VERBAL NOUN. 


The infinitive is also used to denote the subject of a pro- 
position, as in English : 


«To meet, to know, to love, and then to part, 
Is the sad tale of many a human heart.” 


Ph. 1. 21, éwol yap 1o Shv Xpictds: Kat 76 arroOaveiv KépSos : 
M. 12. 12, or. tots cdBBacr Kad@s Tovey: 19. 10, od 
oupdhéper yapjnoar: A. 20. 16, dws uty yévnTat adT@ YpovoTprB7- 
ca év TH "Acia: Ja. 1. 27, Opnoxeia Kabapa éricKértecOat 
éphavovs: 2 P. 2. 21, Kpeirrov yap tv abrois pi) émeyvaxévar THY 
ddov THS Sixatocvrns. 

The infinitive is also employed to express the object: Ii. ii. 
290, dSvpovrat oixovde véecOar, they lament the voyage home- 
ward: Xen. Cyr. vii. 1, 76 8& Kup kal tois aud’ avdrov 
mpoarnveyxav oi Oepdrrovres eudharyeiv rai eumveiv: J. 4. 7, dos poe 
quciv: 33, py Tis qveycey avT@ hayeiv: R. 2. 21, 6 xnptoowy 
phy Kerrey KremTELs ; 15. 24, EdriSwo Svarropevdpevos Oedcac bau 
iuds: 2T. 1. 18, 86y avtG 6 Kupsos ebpetv éreos: 1 Th. 3. 10, 
Sedpevor eis TO ideiv buav Td Tpdcwrov, the purport and object 
of the prayer: 1 Th. 3. 13, eis Td ornplEas tuav Tas Kapoias, the 
end and aim of the wdeovdca kal repiccedvoa: 2 Th. 3. 6, 
mapayyérrouev tiv . . . oTédAreoOar vpas. 

The infinitive is used as a verbal substantive in the genitive 
to explain the purpose, design, or object, from which the action 
of the principal verb arose: M. 2. 13, méAde yap “Hpwdns 
tnteiv To Taidlov Tod amorécat adtd: 21. 32, vpels idovres ov 
pereweniOnre totepov Tod micredoat avT@: L. 5. 7, KaTévevo av 
_. . Tod QObvras svrrAaBécOat adrois: A. 7. 19, exdxwoe Tovs 
martépas Hav Tob Troviv &xbera Ta Bpépn avTov: 1 C. 2. 2, od 
yap expwa tod eidévar te ev ipiv: H. 11. 5, Ilicre: "Evax 
peteTéOn TOD pu) ideiv Oavarov. 

Thus the infinitive is used according to the usual rules 
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affecting the genitive, ‘in relation to,’ ‘in respect to:’ L. 24. 
25, avonror Kal Bpadeis TH Kapdia Tod morevew: A. 14. 9, 
idov bre miatw eyes Tod caOfjvar: 20. 3, eyéveTo youn Tod 
vroatpéedew Sia Maxedovias. 

The infinitive is also used in the dative: M. 13. 25, & 7 
kabeddev Tods avOpwrrovs (this usage with év and an accusative 
as the subject of the infinitive is very common: L. 1. 8; 9. 36; 
A. 3.26; 8. 6; G. 4. 18): 2 C. 2. 13, 7H pu edpeiv pe Titov: 
1 Th. 3. 3, 7d pundéva catvecOau. 


PARTICIPLES. 


The participle describes an act or state, and agrees with the 
subject or object of another verb: €Aa@e tovTo roimv, he was 
unobserved in doing this: 6p@ avrov épyopuevov, I see him 
coming. 

The use of the participle in Greek is much more frequent and 
diversified than in other languages. We may arrange its em- 
ployment under two general heads. 

I. In a dependent proposition as a supplement to verbs which 
express an incomplete idea. 

II. In intermediate propositions to assign closer definitions 
of the principal verb, or of a noun in the principal proposition. 


I. THE PARTICIPLE IN DEPENDENT PROPOSITIONS. 


Verbs which denote a result of sensation and express a 
perception by the organs of sense or by internal comprehension, 
as well as those which describe a state of feeling, take their 
supplement in the participle: ofda @vntds adv: wéuvnoo avOpw- 
mos wv: M. 1. 18, evpéOn ev yaotpt éyouca: L. 4. 23, boa HKov- 
capev yevoweva: 8. 46, éy@ yap &yvov Svvamiw é&eXOodcav: A. 
16. 34, 7yad\Nudoato Tavoixl TemicTeuKas TS Oecd: 1 C. 14. 18, 
evyaploT® TH Ow pou yAWooals Aadov: L. 19. 17, iaOe Exwv, be 
assured that you have. - 


THE PARTICIPLE TO EXPRESS THE SUPPLEMENTARY IDEA. 


The participle imparts the supplementary idea to verbs of 
ceasing, beginning, continuing, because the action of the prin- 
cipal verb can only be realized by the occurrence of the act 
expressed by the dependent verb. As the ideas of commence- 
ment, cessation, &c., can only be predicated of a real action, 
this reality is inconsistent with the abstract nature of the 
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infinitive: M. 11.1, érérecev 6 “Inoods Siatdoowv: L. 5.4, bs 
émavaato Nadov: 7. 45, ov Suedire KaTadirodad pov Tods Todas : 
A. 12. 16, éméueve xpotwov: Col. 1. 9, od mavopeba trip iudv 
mpogevyouevot. These may be considered temporal sentences 
where the participle appears as a secondary predicate. 

If the subject which belongs to the participle stands with the 
principal verb as the remote object in the genitive or dative, 
the participle agrees with it in case: 7oOduny adtadv oiowévwv 
eivau, copwtdtwr, I perceived that they fancied themselves very 
Wise: ovdérrote petewédnoé por cuyjoavti, POeyEauévm Sé TrOd- 
Adis, I at no time repented of being silent, but many times of 
speaking. With these verbs a participle is used, because in the 
dependent proposition a state is assigned in which the subject 
or object of the chief proposition exists. If however the state 
is one which either has yet to take place, or merely might take 
place, the reason for the use of the participle disappears and the 
verbs are followed by the infinitive. Hence many verbs differ 
in meaning as they are followed by the infinitive or participle. 
Aicxvvopat is followed by the infinitive when the action is not 
performed through shame, but by the participle when an action 
has been performed of which the doer is ashamed: dA tows 
aicxuvn éyew Tava, but perhaps you are ashamed to say these 
things, and therefore do not say them: aioyvvouas rroveiv, I am 
ashamed to do it; I refrain from doing it through shame: éya 
6é iuiv wapaway aioxyvvoiuny av, I should be ashamed were I to 
admonish you: aicyvvopat troijcas, I am ashamed that I did 
it. “Apyouas is followed by the participle when the assigned 
state has already taken place, but by the infinitive when it is 
just about to take place: 6 xemov jpEato yevouevos, the winter 
was come on: 6 xeywav jpyeto yiyverOa, the winter was 
beginning to come on. But in the New Testament adpyouas is 
used with the infinitive: Mk. 4. 1, jp£ato SuddaoKev: 6. 7, 
HpEato avtovs amrooté\dew: A. 1. 1, ov HpEato “Inoods moveiv 
Te Kab dvddaoKew. 

’Axotw, wavOdave take the participle when a fact is adduced. 
which we know or perceive with our own senses; the infini- 
tive when we rely on the authority of others: jxovcOnv rod 
Anpocbévovs Aéyovtos, I heard Demosthenes speak ; I heard his 
voice: dxovw Tov Anwocbévn Aéyew, I am told that Demosthenes 
says. : 

Paivoyas is followed by the participle when the object really 
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is as it appears to be; by the infinitive when the likeness is not 
real, but only apparent: Paiveras dv ayabos, he is evidently 
and really good: gaiveras eivau ayalos, he appears to be good: 
dua rAéyov tadta cadads Kralew épaivero, on speaking these 
things, he was just as though he wept; but «Aalwv édpaiveto, 
he evidently wept: M. 6. 16, dws gavect trois avOpwTous 
vnotevovres, that in the sight of men they may really fast: 
vnoreve would imply that they were satisfied with the appear- 
ance, even though it was considered to be an outward show. 


THE PARTICIPLE 1N DEPENDENT PROPOSITIONS. 


Verbs of declaring, announcing, take the participle when 
an event is stated as a fact; the infinitive when an event is 
stated as a matter of intelligence: dmanyyéAOn Totidsaca troduop- 
xoupéevn, when it is certain that Potidea is besieged: amrnyyéXOn 
TToridava trodwopKetcOar, when the intelligence comes in the 
form of a report. 

Verbs which express subordinate definitions of an action 
take frequently the participle of the verb which expresses the 
principal action. Such verbs are tuyydva, ravOdva, Pbdve, 
diateréw, yaipw, olyowar, and sometimes mroléw: of dmditat of 
éruyov mapovtes €8onfovy, who happened to be present, or who 
were present: éruxe Gavwv, he was dead: tuyxydvovew éxovtes, 
they have: yaipovow érra.vobvtes, they praise gladly: &p0nv 
adixopevos, I arrived first: oiyetar devywv, he is fled and gone. 
In these cases the participle expresses the principal idea, to 
which the idea of the verb is merely accessary (see 1 Tim. 1. 12, 
13, quoted in Chapter VIII., under 67x): M. 17. 25, wpoéhOacev 
avdrov 6 “Inoots Néywv, Jesus said to him in anticipation: H. 18. 
2, Ehabov ties Eevicavtes Tovs ayyédous: Ken. Anabd. i. 1. 9, 
todTo 8 ad obtw tpeddouevov éddvOavev aitd Td oTpadTevpa, Was 
secretly maintained for him. Thus we may explain A. 10. 33, 
GU TE KANGS ETOiNTas Trapayevouevos, and you have come most 
seasonably: Ph. 1. 25, «cal todto memowas oida, and on this 
account I know confidently: LXX, Jer. 23. 6, Icpaid xata- 
oKnvaces TeTrOLOws. 


II. THE PARTICIPLE IN INTERMEDIATE PROPOSITIONS. 
TERTIARY PREDICATE. 


The participle in intermediate propositions may be arranged 
under seven heads: (1) explanatory, giving collateral defini- 
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tions of single words, expressed by the relative who, which ; (2) 
temporal, marking relations of time, expressed by particles, 
while, after, when; (3) causal, adducing reasons, expressed by 
the particles because, since, as; (4) conditional, marking rela- 
tions of condition, concession, expressed by the particles 7, 
although; (5) the final sentence; (6) periphrastic tenses; (7) 
absolute use. The correct translation of participles will always 
be modified by the context; as from this alone we can deter- 
mine to which of these uses it ought to be assigned. 

(1) As an instance of collateral definitions we may refer to 
M. 10. 4, IovSas “Ioxapiatns 6 kal tapadovs avtov: A. 4. 36, 
"Twos 6 érixrnbels BapvafSas. 


THE TEMPORAL AND CAUSAL RELATIONS OF PARTICIPLES. 


(2) Temporal relations of participles may denote coincident 
or antecedent acts: A. 10. 38, ds SuAAOev evepyeT@v Kal iwmevos 
w.tr.: A. 5. 4, obxt pévov cot eueve, cal rpabév ev 7h of eEovota 
imfpye; 1 Th. 3. 1, wnnére oréyovtes evdoxnoapev catarerpOivar 
év "AOnvats povot. 

When a participle and verb are combined together, both in 
the past tense, we can only determine by the sense whether the 
action described by the participle is antecedent to that of the 
verb or is coincident with it. In the following it seems to be 
coincident: R. 7. 8, ddopyiraBovca 7 dpaptia dia THs evToAHs 
xateipydcato év éuol wacav émOvuiav: Mk. 15. 37, 6 8€ “Inoods 
adels doviy peyadnv éEervevoe: A. 7. 36, obtos €Enyaryev avTous 
Tounoas Tépata Kal onueia. 

In the following, the action denoted by the participle is 
antecedent to the action described by the verb: as in JI. i. 6, 
é€ ob 83) Ta mpdta SiactHTHV épicarte, just from the time when 
at first they quarrelled and separated: Mk. 16. 43, TOAMNoAS 
elofOe, had the courage to go in: L. 11. 8, ef Kai ov docer 
dvaoras Sid TO evar avtod plrov, Sid ye THY avaidecav avTob 
eyepOels SaHces ate bawv xpnter: A. 5. 30, Ov bpels Svexerpicac be 
kpepacavtes ert Evrov (so A. 10. 39; 5. 5; 16.34.37): A. 1d. 
22, éxheLapévous dvdpas €& aitav wéurpas: G. 4. 15, ei Suvaror, 
rods 6fOarpors tpav eEopvEartes av ed@KaTé [0L. 

(3) Causal relations, ‘because,’ ‘since:’? A. 4. 21, of dé 
mpocaTresAnoduevot aTéhvoav avrovs pndev edpicKovtes TO TAS 
KoddowvTas avtovs, since they found no matter on which to 


punish them: R. 6. 6, todro yweoxovres, since we know this 
I 
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(2 P. 1. 10; 1 T. 1. 9): OC. 1. 3, evxapictoipev 7G Oo 
axovcavres THY trict wav, because we heard: EH. 1. 12, es 
TO elvat twas eis rrawov So&ns avToD Tovs mponATLKOTAS ev TO 
Xp.icté, seeing that we previously hoped in Christ: 1 T. 1. 12, 
mioTov pe nynoato Oéuevos eis Siaxoviav, judged me faithful in 
that he put me into the ministry: E. 2. 4, 6 6€ @«eds mdovoros 
dv év édéer: 2 Tim. 4. 10, Anuas yap pe éyxaréuTev ayaryicas 
Tov vov aiava: R. 10. 3, ayvoodvtes yap THY TOD Ocod Sixaroovvny, 
kal thy idiav Sixaroctyny &yTobvTes oThoat, TH SiKatoovyvyn Tod 
Ocod ovy tretaynoav: 1 Tim. 4. 8, érayyediav éyouoa Sons Ths 
vov Kal THs wedXovons, ‘since it has ;’ the participle confirms the 
previous assertion: R. 8. 23, wavtes fuaptov, Kal voTepouvTas 
THs SoEns TOD Ocod, Suxarovpevor Swpedy TH avToD yapiTe. 


CONDITIONAL RELATIONS. 


(4) Conditional relations, ‘ although,’ ‘if:’ J. 12. 37, rocadra 
dé adtod onpeia memounkotos Eutpocbev avTav ovK ériatevov eis 
avrov: J. 21. 11, rocovtwy évt@v ovK« éeoyicOn Td Sixtvov: 1 C. 
9. 19, éXeVOepos Oy éx TavTwy Tacw éwavTov édovAwoa: 1 Tim. 
3. 10, Ssaxoveitwoay avéyxkAyntou dvtes: 4. 4, ovdSev amoBAnTOr, 
peTa evyapiotias NapBavouevov: 1. 7, OédXovTes eivat vowodiddc- 
KQXOL [L7) VOOUVTES K.T.X. ; 

The participle in a concessive sense is often used with xa, 
kaimep: L. 18. 7, kal waxpoOupar ér’ adtois: Ph. 3. 4, xatmep 
ey éxwv teroiOnow kai év capxi: H. 5. 8, Kaimep dv vids 
éuabev ad’ av érabe tiv traxony. 

The Hellenistic use of 7} with the participle embraces the 
ideas ‘if not,’ ‘because not,’ ‘though not:’ L. 9. 33, yi) eiSas 
O Aéyes: here jw introduces an apology. 1 T. 6. 4, pmdéev 
émvotdpuevos, yet knowing nothing; ovdé&y émistdpevos would 
have been a somewhat more emphatic declaration of absolute 
ignorance. Frequently uu) introduces a reason: M. 1. 19, Kat 
by Odeov mapaderypaticas: 22. 29, mraviicbe pi) eiddtes Tas 
ypapds: R. 4. 19, wat pt) aoOejoas tH micte: 9. 11, pte 
yap yevvnPévtwv. See other instances under ov, pm, Chapter 
VIII. 


THE FINAL SENTENCE, 


(5) The future participle is employed in one form of the 
final sentence, 7)Oev adicnowv : A. 8. 27, ds edrvOet TPOoKUVH -» 
aw eis “Iepovoadyu. When the actions of the participle and 
the verb are coincident the present is used: R. 15. 25, vuvt 
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To We ’ aT X\ 8 lal lal e / ‘ 

pevopat eis Lepovoadi Staxovav tots ayious, ‘now I am on 
my way to Jerusalem, ministering to the saints.’ His whole 
journey was an act of ministration. 


PERIPHRASTIC TENSES. 


(6) Periphrastic tenses are often formed with the participle 
and éyw. Thus dtiyudcas tov avdpa éye, having dishonoured 
the man he keeps him so; i.e. he keeps dishonouring, he con- 
tinues to dishonour: L. 14. 19, épwTd ce eye pe Twapytnuevov. 
But the expression is probably a Latinism: “ Excusatum me 
habeas, rogo.” This periphrastic usage is very common in the 
New Testament, with ecu/, yivowas, denoting habit, or the un- 
interrupted continuance of an action: M. 7. 29, jv yap diddaoKwv 
avtous (L. 13. 10): Mk. 15. 43, Hv mpocdeyowevos: M. 19. 22, 
qv yap éxov Ktjpata woddd: Mk. 18. 25, of dortépes Tod 
ovpavod écovtas éxtrimtovtes: Li. 21. 17, rece picovpevor: 24, 
‘Tepoveadyp éotat tratoupévn: LH. 5. 12, yeyovate ypelav éxyovtes 
yaXaxktos, ye have become such as have need: Mk. 1. 4, éyévero 
*Iwavvns Parrifwv (‘extitit ;’ there arose, there appeared): L. 
15. 1, Foav éyyifovres ad’Td TavTes oi TEeA@vaL: 24. 32, OdXL 
Kapdia huav Karomevn Hv év nuiv; A. 12. 5, mpocevyn Sé tv 
extevis yevouévn, Now prayer was continually offered in full 
strain. 

Mr. Wratislaw remarks: “ Almost any verb may be peri- 
phrased by the corresponding substantive with éyo, either in an 
active or passive sense:” Hadt. viii. 148, daw éyew Gear, to 
reverence the gods: Soph. El. 400, matip rovtav cuyyvemnv 
éyeu, i. e., forgives, excuses: Cid. Col. 557, tiva modews érréotns 
mpootpotiy éuod y éywv; what do you desire? Plato, Menew. 
243 a, dv érawov éyovet, whom they commend: Mk. 11. 22, 
éyere mictw Ocod, believe in God: A. 24. 23, éyew Te dveow, 
allow him liberty: 2 T. 1. 13, bwotdmwow exe vyiaivovTwv 
Aoyav, draw up an outline of the wholesome words. éyeuw 
xap7rov is used in the sense of ovvayewv, reap, or dépewv, produce. 
It may be doubtful which sense is to be preferred in R. I. 13, 
ha Twa Kaprov cya: R. 6. 21, tiva ody Kaprov elyeTe TOTE ; 
what fruit did ye then reap? 22, éyere Tov Kaprov vay eis 
dryvacyov, ye bear your fruit resulting in holiness. So AapPa- 
ve with a substantive is frequently used as a periphrasis for a 
verb: H. 11. 29, 4s meipav AaBdvtes of Aiyirrtuos KateTroOnaay. 
(Notes and Dissertations, pp. 47. 126.) 
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ABSOLUTE CASES. 


(7) The participle is not only attached to one of the nouns in 
the principal proposition, but may receive a new subject of its 
own. Thus the participle forms with its subject a distinct 
member in the proposition, and as it is put in a case which is 
independent of the principal verb, the participle is said to be 
used absolutely. As the general use of the participle absolute 
is to designate a relation of time or to assign a cause, we find 
that the genitive is used absolutely more frequently than any 
other case, though all the cases are thus used occasionally. 
Instances of the genitive absolute have been already given in 
Chapter V. 

The nominative is used absolutely in expressions of time: 
L. 9. 28, éyévero S€ peta Tods Aoyous TovTOVS Wael Hepat OKTO 
kal mapadaBov x.7.r. Here we may supply diaotnwa, ypovos : 
M. 15. 32, dre 45 muépat tpeis mpocuévovei wor. Some other 
instances may be classed under the head of anacoluthon or 
change of construction: M. 12. 36, wav pijwa dpyov 6 éay 
Nadyjowow of avOpwror atrodmcover epi av’tov: M. 7. 24, was 
otv dots axover pov Tos Adyous TOUTOUS... 6uoLWwow adToV 
avépi dpoviu@. Participles in the nominative are put absolutely 
in proverbial expressions and quotations: 2 P. 2. 22, Kiwy ém- 
otpeas él 70 idiov eEépayar Kal “Ls Noveapévy els KUALT HA Bop- 
Bopov: 1 C. 3. 19, 6 Spaccdpevos tods codods ev TH mavoupyia 
avtéy. By supplying the verb of existence, participles and 
adjectives become equivalent to imperatives. Repeated in- 
stances occur in R. 12. 9—13. 16—19: 1 P. 8. 1, épuolws, ai 
yuvaikes, UToTacoomevar Tos iSiois dvSpdow. Another instance 
occurs in the same passage by adopting the correct punctuation, 
(6) @¢ Ydppa bayjxoveey TO *ABpadp, xipiov adtiv Kadodca, 9S 
éyeriOnre téxva. "Ayaborrowwdcar Kal pH PoBovpevar pndepiav 
mronow. The aorist points to a definite, special act. Hence we 
must understand it to mean, ‘“ Whose daughters ye became on 
the profession of your faith in Christ. Go on doing good, and 
have no fear of any sudden alarm.” 

The dative may be put absolutely in M. 8. 1, xataBdvts aitd 
amd TOD dpous HKoAOVOncay a’TS Sydot TodXol. (But here the 
second avr@ may be regarded as redundant, Chapter III.) In 
classical Greek this dative defines the time and assigns the 
cause: TepiiovTs T@ €viavT@, as the year came to a close: 
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eipyouévots avtois tis Oaddoons Kal Kata yhv tropOovpévois 
éveyeipnody tives pos "AOnvalovs ayayely Thy Tod, because 
they were cut off from the sea, and ravaged by land, some 
attempted to bring the state to the Athenians. 

The accusative is used absolutely when a narrator assigns 
by conjecture the motives which influenced the agent. Fre- 
quently we can only account for the accusative by considering 
that the construction is defective, or that the mode of ex- 
pression is too compressed: A. 26. 2, frynuat éuavTov paxdpioy 
péAXAwv aroroyeicbar eri cov orpepov' uddLoTAa YyvaoTHY dvTA 
ce Tavtwv Kata “Iovdaiouvs éOav te Kxal &yrnwatwv (here we 
might repeat iynuar before yreornv): L. 24. 46, otTws eee 
mabely tov Xpiorov, kal knpvxOhvas ert TH dvomate abtov peTd- 
voiay Kal abecw apaptiav eis Tavta ta éOvn, apEdwevov aro 
‘Iepovoadyu (here dpEduevov agrees with xypvyyna, implied 
in knpvyOjvac): E. 1. 18, tepwticpévous tors dpOarpors tis 
Scavoias tuav. This we may regard as a quasi-apposition with 
the preceding verse, or may consider that St. Paul intended to 
begin the verse with eis 7d eidévau twas, as denoting the effect 
of érvyvecer. Dean Alford quotes Soph. Electr. 479, tmeoti 
pot Opdcos dduTvowy KAvoveay aptiws oveipdtwv: Asch. Choeph. 
396, wéradrae 8 adré pou pidov Kéap TOvde KAvovCay oiKToV. 


CHAPTER VII. 
PARTICLES. 


Unver the term particles are included all the parts of speech 
which are not declined or conjugated, as adverbs, conjunctions, 
prepositions. 

In the present chapter the conjunctions and some of the 
adverbs are presented as nearly as possible in alphabetical 
order. Copulatives like xai, ré, negatives as ov, wy, and final 
particles as ‘va, é7rws, will be considered together. 


(Jacob, § 102. Donaldson, § 547.) 


“Conjunctions connect words or sentences, and mark the 
nature of their connexion. Connected sentences are either co- 
ordinate, or one of them is subordinate to the other. 

“‘Co-ordinate sentences are connected (a) by copulatives con- 
necting objects to be considered conjointly, as Kai, ré, Té—xal, 
both—and; (6) by disjunctives connecting objects to be con- 
sidered separately, as #7, 7rot, either; (¢) by adversatives ex- 
pressing opposition or distinction, aAAd, wév—Sé. 

“Subordinate sentences are appended to the principal by 
temporal conjunctions when they are supplementary.” 

"Ard, pl. of adrdos, ‘other,’ ‘otherwise.’ Generally ren- 
dered ‘but,’ ‘but on the contrary,’ ‘ but still ;’ an adversative 
conjunction used after negative sentences, seclusive and anti- 
thetical, to express something different from what was before 
said; limiting or opposing whole sentences or single clauses. 
The sentence introduced by add corrects and explains the 
preceding clause. In many cases the denial is comparative 
rather than absolute ; but the negative clause precedes to give 
emphasis to the positive assertion: A. 5. 4, ove épeicw avOpa- 
mos, GAG Oe@: M. 27. 24, iS@v 6 ITitatos Stu ovdev wderel, 
GAG waddov OopuBos yiverar: Mk. 9. 37, obm cue déxerau, 
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GNA Tov atoorteiiavTa je, ‘nicht so wol—als,’ ‘sondern :’ 
J. 6. 27, épyatecOe pr tiv Bpdow Thy arodupevnv, adda THY 
Bpaow rv pévoveay eis fwnv aidvov: M. 5. 17, ov 7)Oov 
KaTaNDTAL, AANA TANPHCat. 

Sometimes GAAd is omitted: Tit. 2. 3, py olvw morAd@ 
SeSovrwpévas, Karodidacxdrous: Tit. 3. 2, undéva Prachnpueiv, 
apdyous eivat, érverKels. - 

GAX4 introduces an emphatic antithesis after a full negative: 
L. 1. 60, odyé GAA KANOjoeTaL Iwdvyns: R. 3. 31, vopov ovv 
katapyodpuev Sia tijs Tictews ; pr) YévorTo” GANA vouov lordpev. 
After a negative clause followed by a parenthesis, where the 
translation may be, ‘Nay rather—on the contrary:’ H. 10. 3, 
GN év adrais dvdprnows auaptiay Kat éviavTov. 

GAXd is used in exhortations and entreaties where a negative 
clause is suppressed: Hom. IU. i. 82, ad it, py pw épéOu€e, 
‘begone, I pray you;’ 126, GAA od pev viv THvde Ded TpOEs, 
‘but do you, I pray, at once give up:’ Arrian, v. 26, adda 
mapapeivate avdpes: A. 10. 20, ara avactas KataBynO.: M. 9. 
18, GANA eOdv erribes THY XEipa cov ew’ avTHD. 

In a series of questions involving distinct or opposite ideas: 
M. xi. 8, Gdda ti €&j\Oere iSeiv; In introducing an objec- 
tion, or series of objections: R. x. 16, AQXN ov TavTes UTIKOVTAV 
T@ evayyediw: so 18, 19: 1 C. 15. 35, AAW épet tis, ITais 
éyelpovtat oi vexpoi; In an exclusive sense, ‘except:’ G. 1. 12, 
ovdé yap eyo mapa avOpwrov TapehaBov avTo, ovtTe edvd0axOnp, 
rAd 8? amoxarireas “Inood Xpictod: M. 20. 23, to &€ 
xabloat éx SeEvav pou Kal e& evwvipov pov ove éotw éuov Sodvan, 
GAN ols Hroluactat bd TOU TaTpOS MoU. 

édrxd introduces a new and cumulative argument, ‘sane,’ 
‘imo:’ J. 16. 2, arocuvayéyous Tomaovow tds, GAN epyxeTas 
Opa «.T.r.: Ja. 2. 18, GAN €pel Tis" Xv wiotw exes K.T.X. 
‘Nay, a man will rightly say.’ 

d\rd augments and strengthens a previous idea: L. 12. 7, 
GAAa Kal ai tpixes THs Kepadis ipav macar npiOunvrac: 
A. 19. 2, dan od8é ef mrvetpa Gywov eorw neovoapev: Dem. 
1455.18, rev pev bperépov Wypicpator, GAN ovdé TO pLKpOTAaTOV 
dpovtigovew: 2 T. 2. 9, é&v @ KkaxoTrate péxpt Secpav as 
KaKodpyos, GAA 6 Aoyos Tod Oeod ov SéSerar, ‘nevertheless, 
the Word of God has not been and is not bound.’ 

GdAd confirms a preceding statement, ‘yea:’ 1 C. 3. 2, ovo 
yap edvvacbe, GAN ous ere vov Sivacbe: G. 4. 17, Sydotvow 
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Suds od wards ANA exereloae Duds Oédovow, ‘hoc semper 
tonendum est oppositione Graecis id efficere, quod nos affirmatione 
oonsequi studemus,’ Klotz. This is especially the case after ov 
woven: J. O. 18, od gdvor @t(ve 7d odRBatov, GAA Kal Tatépa 
Iron aQeye ray Gedy, So J. 18.9: 15.5.6: M. 21. a1: 1 
Tha. 1.8, od wdvey ev 1 Maxedovia wai “Ayaig, adr’ év mayti 
yéw@, a7A., ‘posterior notio, ut gravior, in locum prioris sub- 
stituituy, priore non plane sublato.’ 
a\A@ strengthens the inference after a hypothetical clause, 
and may be rendered ‘assuredly :? Mk. 14. 29, «ai ei wavres 
exanra@ucPhoorras, GAN ove éyd: R. 6. 5, ef yap ovpdutos 
yeyorager TO Ouorduare Tod Oavarou adTod, ara Kai Tis ava- 
ordwews eoducPa: 1 O. 4. 15, dv ydp puplous traidaywyovs 
Eyyre ey Xpsor@, GAN’ od wodrovs Tarépas: 1 C. 9. 2, ef GAAous 
ode eiul dwrderodos, GAA ye tiv eiul: 20.13. 4, Kai yap 
ewraupoy && doPeveias, GAAA GH é« Suvvduews Ocod. Sometimes 
a verb or clause may be supplied: Mk. 14. 49, dAra (rTodTO 
yeyorer) Toa wAnp@P@cw ai ypadai. So J. 15. 25; 1. 8, ovx 
Wy exelvos rd Gas, GAN’ (cls TOTO HAGEr) va paptupjoy trepl Tod 
@wros: LI. 2. 19, AAA (EE judy €&AOor) va havepwhdow, Ste 
ode eiot wavres €€ udr. Some would quote Mk. 9.8; 10. 40, 
bat in these passages Ad has the exclusive sense ‘ except.’ 
@\AG after a negation, followed by 3, may be rendered ‘ other 
than,’ though here it is the neuter Go, dAa, and not ddAd: 
L. 12. St, Sowetre Ore elpyvny rapeyevounv Sodvar ev tH yn; 
ady?, Aeyo duly, @d’ 3} Sicauepiouor, no other than division: 
2 OL 1, 13, od yao Dra ypadouev byiv, AN 4 & avaywodcxere. 
So in 1 C3. 5, though some editors omit d\Nv #. Xen. Anab. 
iv, Gs, dedoes 88 oddaui Gudrarrovtes Huds qavepol ciow, 
@N } xara radryy mp ddov: vil. 7, 31, apydpsov pev od exo, 
GAN’) Maxody te, kal TodTd coe SiSwue Tadavtov: Hat. ix. 209, 
odrels GAN’ 3} éxedyn, no other except she. 
ea is often joined with other particles, and in this combina- 
tion has a special idiomatic value: dA’ sues, but still: én 
ode, but at any rate: GAAd py, GAA pévToL, but surely: ad\Ad 
vor, but yet: GAA Sy, but now: GAAS yap, but in point of fact: 
@N od wp, GAN’ od perros, followed by ye, but at any rate not. 
®™Aes, otherwise than rightly, fruitlessly: 1 T. 5. 25, 7a 
®DAws Eyorra xpuSijvar od Sdvara:, the works which are not 
openly manifest, cannot remain concealed: Thueyd. i. 109, rd 
Yorsara Aes dyadodro, otherwise than for any good, ive. in 
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vain: dAXws te Kal, both otherwise and so, i.e. especially above 
all. 

dpa, ‘at the same time,’ strengthens the participle in temporal 
sentences, and often indicates emphatically an additional cir- 
cumstance: A. 24. 26, dua 8& Kai édarifwv: 27. 40, dua avévtes 
tas Ceuxtnpias Tov mydadiov: R. 3. 12, madvtes é&éxuvay, apa 
nxpe@Onoav: Philem. 22: 1 Th. 4. 17, dua obv avrots aprayn- 
oopueba év vedérais. Also without civ: M. 18. 29, uxjrote ovd- 
Aéyovtes-Ta Cifavia expitoonte awa adtois Tov citov. Here aya 
serves to unite very different actions: JI/. viii. 64, dw’ oipwyn Te 
kal evyadn: Xen. Anab. iii. 1. 47, Tis ayyedlas aya pyOeions 
éBonPovv, as soon as the tidings came they rushed to give help. 
All instances of the adverb have the notion of time, though it 
sometimes involves that of place or quality. 

dpa, ‘still farther,’ ‘ beyond that,’ an illative particle marking 
a transition, or drawing a conclusion, ‘therefore ;’ sometimes as 
in Homer it merely fixes attention on a word: I. i. 96, Totver’ 
dp ddye’ &wxev, ‘just on this account:’ 56, dre pa Omjoxovtas 
oparo, ‘namely, because :’ 93, out ap’ by ebxwdis éripéuderat, 
‘neither to say the truth:’ M. 18.1, tis dpa peiSov eotiv ev TH 
Bactrela tev otpavav ; Here ris conveys the interrogation, dpa 
refers to a previous discourse on the subject: Mk. 9. 34: H. 4. 
9, dpa azronelretat caBBaticwos TO AKa@® TOD Ocod. Marking 
oblique inference: A. 11. 18, dpa ye Kat tots EOverw 6 Ocos THY 
petavovay Edaxev eis Sonv—. Denoting slight surprise, sudden 
and unexpected inference: A. 21. 38, ov« dpa av ef 6 Aiyirrtu0s, 
thou art not then as I supposed. In Epic usage apa marks 
immediate transition and actual connexion; in Attic usage it 
has a regular illative force in direct conclusions and by way of 
oblique inference. 

Logical conclusion in the apodosis of hypothetical proposi- 
tions: M. 12. 28, ef 88 éya év mvedpate Ocod exBddrdw Ta dai- 
povia, dpa epbacev ef’ vpas % Bactrela tov Ocod: 1 C. 15, 14, 
ei 5¢ Xpiotds ov éyyyeptas, Kevov apa TO knpvypa juov: H. 12. 
8, ef 88 yapls éoré rraSelas, dpa vdbo éoré:.G. 5, 11, dpa KaTHp- 
yntat TO oKxdvdarov Tod oTaupod, if tt be so then. “dpa habet 
significationem levioris cujusdam ratiocinationis que indicat 
rebus ita comparatis aliquid ita aut esse aut fieri.” Klotz. 

The weaker ratiocinative force of dpa is sometimes supported 
by the collective power of ody: G. 6, 10, dpa otv... épyatapela 
7d ayabov mpos Tavtas, accordingly then. 
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ei with dpa marks a result about which some uncertainty i is 
felt = ‘si forte:’ A. 7. 1, etre b€ 6 dpxvepeds® Ei é dpa TavTa OUTWS 
éyee ; Mk. 11. 13, jnoer el dpa evpnoe Ti ev avty: A. 17. 27, 
Enreiv Tov esr, el dpa ye pahahyreoat avtov: A. 8. 22, denOnre 
TOU Ocod, ei dpa adeOnoeral cot 7 errivova Tis Kapdias cou. 

dpa is also used as an interrogative, and is written dpa. 
When dpa stands first in the sentence the stress is laid on the 
verb, when it stands second the stress is laid on the interroga- 
tive: dpd tis pvceras; will any one save? ris dpa picetas ; who 
is there to save? L. 18. 8, Any 6 vids Tod avOperrov ear apa 
eipioe thy wloTw él THs ys; can we infer —? A. 8. 30, "Apa 
ye ywooKes & avayweoxes ; may we infer that thou under- 
standest ? expecting the answer in the negative: G. 2. 17, €¢ dé 
fntoovres Sixatwbjvar év Xpiote, evpeOjwev Kai avtoi auapto- 
Aoi, dpa Xpiotds dwaptias Sudxovos ; Mz) yévorto. 

In some of these instances dpa occurs in combination with ye, 
which is one of the particles employed to invigorate discourse, 
to give strength and prominence to single ideas. Other par- 
ticles of the same class are zep, 57. ‘ye repeatedly occurs pre- 
ceding dpa, and thus forms the compound ydp. 

The force of ye is to strengthen the idea of the word to which 
it is attached. It is found in combination with other particles, 
and is frequently joined to personal pronouns. Generally it is 
used in rejoinders and answers, either to confirm or restrict, and 
in exhortations to render them more impressive. In English 
rye can only be rendered by laying an emphasis on the word to 
which it is attached, but frequently it may be translated by 
certainly, at least, now, yes, quite, very, surely. lL. 11. 8, Néyw 
tpiv, ei Kat ov dwoet avT@ avacras Sia TO civar adtod dirov, Sud 
ye avaiderav avtod éyepOels Sic aite dowv,xenter. Here ye 
heightens the contrast between the two grounds, friendship and 
emergency ; between the two acts, rismg up and raised from 
sleep: R. 8. 32, ds ye tod idlov viod ov« épeicato, he surely 
seeing that he spared not—‘ quippe qui:’ 1 C. 4. 8, cal ddedov ye 
éBacirevoate, iva Kat tyuets tuiv cupBaciredocwper, ye marks 
strong satire, and I quite wish ye were kings, that we too may 
be binge jointly with you. 

So also it is used with adverbs and conjunctions: pevobdy ye, 
pyre ye. Thus in L. 24. 21 it increases the tone of despondency : 
GNX ye adv ToL ToUTOLS, TpiTnY Ta’THY iyupay dyer orpEpor, 
ag’ ob Tadra éyévero, 
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Tap is regularly used in causal sentences, expressing the 
force of ye, verily, combined with dpa, therefore, further, nearly 
the same in signification as yodv (ye odv): yap signifies ‘the 
fact is,’ ‘in fact,’ ‘as the case stands,’ having a more extensive 
meaning than the English for, since it expresses the cause, 
reason, motive, principle, occasion, inducement, of what has 
been previously affirmed or implied. 

Explanatory of a preceding statement, ‘namely,’ ‘to wit:’ 
M. 1. 18, uvnortevdeions yap tis wytpos adtod, the yap refers to 
the preceding ofrws, which implies that there was something 
extraordinary in the manner of Christ’s birth: R. 2. 12, dco 
yap avéuos tpaptov K.7.d., in point of fact: Rev. 21. 25, Kab ot 
TUABVES AUTAS Od pr KrevcOBow Hpepas’ VE yap obK EaTas Exel. 
The ydp explains the reason why night is not mentioned in the 
preceding clause. 

Introductory of a reason for a statement or an inquiry: Mk. 
5. 42, Iw yap érav Sodeca: M. 15. 4, 6 yap Oeds éveteiato 
Ayov: 24.7: 1C. 15.3, wapéSoxa yap dpiv ev mpwto 0 Kat 
mapéraBov: J. 4. 44: G. 6.15: Ja. 4. 14, mola yap 7) Co1 bpov ; 
atpls yap éotw, x.T.d., @ Vapour in fact it is. 

To introduce the discussion of a proposition: 2 C. 12. 1, xav- 
xacbar 8) od cvpupéper por éredcomat yap eis OmTacias Kal amo- 
xadinvers Kupiov: L. 12. 57, 58, ti 8¢ Kar ad’ éEavTov ov Kpivete 
7d Sikavov; as yap imdyes pera TOU avTWiKov gov én’ dpxovTa, 
K.T.Ns 

To recall attention to a thought already expressed: 1 Th. 2. 
20, ipeis ydp ote 7) SdEa Hav Kab ) xapa, yes—ye are the 
glory we desire, ye the joy: R. 5. 7, mors yap vrreép Sixaiov Tis 
arobaveirau trép yap Tod ayabod Taya TIS Kal TOAMG aroOaveiv. 
The yap after mods refers to imp accBav aréOave (6). The 
second ydp corrects the preceding thought in reference to 
poris: R. 15. 27, evddxnoav yap, kal odevdéTas avTav eto, yes 
they thought good, at the same time their debtors they are: 1 
©. 9. 10, 4 82 Huds mavtos réyer; Ov Huds yap éypadn, or for 
our sakes in every sense does the law say it? for our sakes, in 
fact, it was written. Such is its force in answers; the dpa 
serves to sum up the premisses in which the assertion is made ; 
the ye strengthens the assertion : J. 9. 30, €v yap Todt Oavpac- 
ro €oTt, K.T.r.: A. 16.37, Kal viv AdOpa Tuas éxBdrXovow 3 ov 
yap, DO indeed, as the case stands. 
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Introducing a parenthetical clause: 1 C. 9. 19, ehevbepos yap 
dv é mdvrov wacw euavtov édotAwaa, wa Tos Telovas 
Kepdjow. 

With an interrogative yap introduces a remonstrance: A. 19. 
35, "Avdpes "Edéowo, tis yap éotw avOpwTos ; Ephesians (why 
this disturbance) for what man—? M. 27. 23, ti yap Kaxov 
éroinoev ; (why this demand) for what evil did he? 9. 5, ré yap 
éorl evxorerepov; (why think ye evil) for in what respect is it 
easier? R. 8.3, tl yap; e qriotnody twes; what conclusion 
then do we draw, in case some disbelieved ? J. 7. 41, ua) yap éx« 
vis Tadivalas 6 Xpictos Epyerar; what! can we suppose the 
Christ comes out of the Galilee-country ? 

5x) is probably shortened from 75, and as the weaker form is 
put after one or more words in a sentence, it usually serves to 
strengthen or limit the word to which it is attached. 67 
denotes the definiteness and certainty of an expression. We 
find it with adverbs of place and time, to restrict their indefinite 
sense to some certain point, like the English just, even, now, 
only; with interrogative particles and hortatives for stronger 
emphasis, but, then, well, nay; for a sign of authenticity, of a 
truth, really, assuredly. Compare ye, wep: metpdcouar 67 Kal 
€yO cot ovTws eitreiv, well—I also will attempt to speak to thee 
thus: Se? 8) mpadrepdv mas dzroxpiver@a, one must indeed 
answer somewhat more mildly: todto dpa T@ édevOépw mpéret 
kai T@ Sixaiw 67, this then befits the free man, and certainly 
the just: LXX Job 15. 17, & 8) éwpaxa dvayyeAd oor: M. 18. 
23, Os 67 Kaptrogopel: L. 2, 15, duéAPwpev 87 éws ByOrcéw: 2 C. 
12. 1, xavyaabar 5) od cumdépes wos, to boast assuredly is not 
for my advantage. 

8) indicates an act to be executed without delay: 1 C. 6. 20, 
Sofdcate 5) Tov Ocov: A. 15. 36, érictpéwavtes 81) emicKero- 
Beba Tors adeAdovs judy: 13.2, dbopicate 81 wor Tov BapvdBav 
kai Tov Xaddov eis TO Epyov 5 mpocKéKAnuat avtous. 

dSyou is equivalent to ‘opinor,’ I wot and you allow. 68% 
with an assertion gives decision and confidence. rou univer- 
salizes this decision and confidence, implies the success of an 
universal appeal for the truth of what is said, (Alford.) 8yzrov 
does not occur in LXX. H. 2. 16, od yap Syrov dyyé\wv éri- 
AawBaverar. 540ev, ‘as they said,’ is used when the writer. 
states the declarations of other persons, and wishes to remind 
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the reader that he does not vouch for their sincerity, but merely 
repeats what they themselves professed to be true. (Arnold, 
Thucyd. i. 92.) 

éav, ei, in case—. (See on dpa, and on Hypothetical Propo- 
sitions, Chapter VII.) Jfand e have in reality no connexion. 

ei is used after verbs expressing mental emotion: Mk. 15. 44, 
eOavpacer ef Sn TéOvnxe: 1 J. 3.13, wy Oavpdfere adedpot pov 
el pice’ Uuas 6 KOMOS, in case the world hates you. 

Thus we may explain the alleged use of ei for ei@e: L. 12. 49, 
kal ti OéX\w; ef dn avndOy, and what will I? in case it were 
already kindled I should have my desire, eé is used with the 
optative mood to express a wish, but with past tenses of the in- 
dicative to express an impossible wish. e¢/ introduces a statement 
which is hardly credible: A. 26. 8, ti daructov xplverat Trap’ 
ipiv ef 6 Ocds vexpovrs éyelper; what! is it past belief in your 
judgment, in case we assert God raises the dead P 

As an interrogative particle in a question implying some 
doubt or uncertainty, an, ne: L. 22. 49, Kupve, e¢ matafopev év 
paxyaipa ; in case we shall strike with the sword will it please 
you? 13. 23, Kupue, ei dréyor ot cwfopevor, tell us whether the 
saved are few: A. 26. 23, Néywv . . . ef maOnTos 6 Xpiotos, et 
TpOTOS, K.T.A., discussing whether the Christ is to suffer, 
whether first after rising from the dead he is to announce light 
to the people and to the Gentiles. 

Also where a negative reply is anticipated, num; Mk. 15. 44, 
érnpwtncay avtov el Tada aréOave. 

In some cases, as in A. 26. 8. 23, ef may be considered as 
equivalent to dru, especially in H. 7. 15, where 67u is in the 
preceding verse: Kal mepicadtepov Ett Katabydov €oTH, el KaTa 
tiv dpowTnta Medyicedéx aviotacas iepers Erepos, and with 
more abundant evidence still it is manifest, that according to 
the similitude of Melchizedek there arises a priest of a different 
line. Mr. Wratislaw refers to Plato as using ed for 67 after 
dyavarto, trotiWecOat, arrodebety Oat, Sijrov: also after ayaTay, 
aicxvvecOar, and in Hat. i. 24, after etoerOeiy joovnp. 

Tn oaths and solemn assertions there is an ellipsis of a clause, 
‘non vivam,’ giving to ei the force of a negative: I stake my 
existence upon the truth of what I say. The full form is found 
in LXX, Ezek. 14. 16, eyo, ef viol 4 Ovyarépes cwOjcovras : 
Mk. 8. 12, duty réyo byiv (od moards eipt) €f SoOjceras TH yeved 
ravtn onuctov (in case): H, 3. 11, os Buooa ev TH opyh pov (ov« 
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éoTw adnbeia év éuor), eb eloeredoovTas eis THY KaTdTravoly 
joov. 

et with tis loses its hypothetical force, like ‘si quis,’ in case 
any, whosoever, whatever: L. 14. 26, ef tus OéXeu: Mk. 4. 23, 
el tis éyeu @Ta axovew: Ph. 4. 8, ef tus apetn: 1 C. 3. 14, & 
Tivos TO épyov pevet: R. 18. 9, ed tus Erépa évtodH, whatever dif- 
ferent precept there is. 

ef with 7 introduces an incredible or untenable hypothesis : 
20. 3. 1, ef wry xpnSowev ws Twes TvoTATIKa@Y erioTOAOV : 18. 5, 
el MTL AOOKLMOL eae. 

Hence we may explain the alleged use of ed uj for adda: L. 
4. 26, mpos ovdeulav adTtav éméuhOn Hnrias, ef un eis Yaperra THs 
SWavos pos yuvaixa yypav: where by e¢ wy our Lord rejects 
the hypothesis, that they would bring forward this case as an 
exception to his remark: G. 1. 7, 6 ov« éotiv GdXo* ef pon TUWés 
elo of TapdooorTes K.T.r., You cannot apply the name of Gospel 
to the teaching of such men: G. 2. 16, od Sixaodras dvOpwrros 
€& epywv vopou, éav un did trictews "Incod Xpictod. Here we 
may translate éav mw literally and simply, ‘in case he is not 
justified.” 2 Th. 2. 3, dru édv pn €XOn 1%) arootacia mpOror, 
seeing that (the day will not arrive at all) in case there come 
not the falling away first. 

eira is connected with ¢/, as relative to antecedent, marking 
succession of time, then, next, Lat. deinde ; succession of thought, 
accordingly, Lat. ita, itaque. Closely connected is éevta, the 
relative of é7ei, marking the sequence of one thing from 
another, thereupon, immediately afterwards: Lu. 16. 7, @mesta 
éTépw@ ElTre, 

eira strengthens a concessive sentence, and introduces a 
further consideration: H. 12. 9, elra rods pay rhs capKos Hud 
elyowey TraoeuTas. 

érrel, émevdy) are causal particles, since, since if so, otherwise, 
since if otherwise: M. 21. 46, ered) es mpodrrnv adrov eiyov : 
18. 32, Tacav thy dpedjv exelvnv adind cot, érel Trapexddecds 
we: H. 4. 6, érel obv arronelmeras . . . at the beginning of the 
protasis; the apodosis to which commences (9) with dpa: H. 
9. 17, diaOjnn yap émt vexpois BeBala, érel by mote ioxver STE 
Gf 6 Siabéuevos, an arrangement by will is valid when men are 
dead, otherwise we can never conceive of its having foree when. 
he who disposed of the property continues alive: H. 10. 2, €rreb 
oux ay érradcavto tpoapepomevas; since if otherwise if these 
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sacrifices could have rendered complete the drawers-nigh), 
would they not have ceased in being offered ? 

R. 3. 6, u2) yévouro émel mas xpivel 6 Oeds Tov Koopov; far 
be the thought; for if so, if there be any force in such an 
objection, how shall God judge the world? Dr. Vaughan well 
remarks: “Thus intellectual difficulties in religion are best met 
by moral axioms. It may sound plausible to say, ‘If man’s 
sin contributes ultimately to God’s justification, God cannot 
justly punish it.’ But conscience, ever a safer guide than the 
intellect, echoes the language of revelation, which declares 
the coming judgment; and that judgment presupposes that 
sin can be, and will be, justly punished. Let this suffice 
us. So also in R. 9.18. The method of Scripture is to state 
each of two apparently conflicting principles (e. g., God’s 
grace, and man’s responsibility) singly and separately, and 
leave conscience, rather than intellect, to reconcile and adjust 
them.” 

#, a disjunctive particle, ‘ either—or,’ like ‘vel,’ and a com- 
parative, like ‘quam.’ 

In the disjunctive sense, 4} is sometimes united with Tou: R. 
6. 16, SodA0/ éote © imaxovere, ror dwaptias eis Odvatov, 7} 
Utrakons eis Sixatoovvny ; 

The positive adjective with 7 (quam) is equivalent to the 
comparative: M. 18. 8, cadov cou éotiv eicedOeiv eis tHv Conv 
xorov i} Kodo, 7) S00 xelpas éxovta PrAnOfvas eis TO TIp TO 
ate@viov. 

# is used after GdXos, Erepos, ‘alius—ac:’ A. 17. 21, "AOnvator 
eis obSev Erepov evKaipour, 7) Aéyew TL Kab axovelw KaWOTEpoD. 

%, truly, verily, is used to strengthen or confirm an assertion 
in close combination with other vocables. 

4 piv, the usual intensive form of oaths: H. 6. 14, 4 pay 
edAoyav edrdoyjcw ce: Alsch. Theb. survow H-pyy ardfew 
aoru. 

Hn, now, already, a temporal particle, marks an action as 
completed in time past and present: M. 3. 10, non Oé Kal 4 ak&ivn 
mpos THY pilav tav Sévdpwv Keira: Mk. 8. 2, Hon népas TpEls 
mpocpévovol wor: J. 3. 18, 6 pi) TLTTEVOY HON KEKPLTAL. 

Also of the immediate future, presently, soon: R. 1. 10, elzrws 
Sn Tore edodwOjcopat. _8n in its primary sense has a local 
relation, what is near to this place : Hadt. iii. 5, ao TAUTNS HON 
Alyurtos, directly after this is Egypt. Hence what is near 
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to the present time, calling attention to what is taking place on 
the spot, and at the moment: Aristoph. Rane 527, ov ray’, 
aN Sn moe. Both place and time are combined in Mk. 8. 2, 
#Sn huépas tpels mpoouévoval or: 2 T. 4. 6, eyo yap dn 
oTrévoomat. ; 

iva and 67rws are final particles, indicating purpose, ‘to the 
end that,’ ‘in order that.’ They also mark the event or result 
of an action, that in which the action terminates, so that. In 
these cases the final sentence approximates to the illative. 
The eventual conclusion is so prominently contemplated, as to 
obscure the notion of finality. These senses are termed re- 
spectively the ¢elic and ecbatic. There is also a third sense, 
partially final, marking the purport of prayer, in which the 
telic and ecbatic are combined. The telic is the original sense, 
the other meanings arise from the context. 

The object or end designed: J. 5, 34, radta Néyw iva tpels 
owbfjte: Mk. 3. 14, érroince SHdexa va @ot pet avTod: M. 6. 16, 
agpavifover Ta Tpocwra aviTav Gras pavoct Tois avOpw@Trois 
vnorevovtes: A. 20. 16, Expive yap 6 Ilavdos tapamActoar thy 
"Egecov bras pn yévntas abt@ xpovotpiBjoa év TH’ Acia: R. 
5. 20, vowos Sé€ mapacHrev iva wrEovacn TO TapdTTwLa, NOW 
law comes in by the way for a special purpose—that the trans- 
gression may be more clearly displayed. 2 ©. 4. 7, éyowev dé 
tov Oncavpov TodTov év doTpakivors cKeveow, iva h bTrepBory Ths 
Suvdwews 7 ToD Oeod, ‘in order that,’ marking God’s provi- 
dential design. Cf. 1 C. 1.15; Philem. (13): 1 J. 1. 9, rierés 
éott Kai Sixavos iva adh juiv tas duaptias, He is faithful and 
just, in order to forgive us our sins. The divine attributes of 
faithfulness and righteousness are exercised in order to our 
pardon. God is able to treat sinners as righteous without any 
impeachment of His own righteousness. In fulfilling the pro- 
mises of forgiveness through Christ, He establishes His own 
faithfulness. G. 5. 17, radra dé ddAjrows avtixertas Wa wh & dv 
Oéednte tadta more: here the telic force of wva is to be re- 
tained, ‘tending to prevent you doing.’ There are two op- 
posing principles. The ultimate end of either principle is to 
prevent man executing what the other principle would lead 
him to. “To Ivedwa impedit vos quo minus perficiatis ta THS 
capkos, contra 7) cap& adversatur vobis ubi ta Tod IIvetpatos 
peragere studetis.” Winer. 

There are three instances in which ‘va occurs in a ¢elic sense 
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with verbs of the indicative mood: C. 4. 17, tva abriv mrnpois : 
G. 4. 17, wa avitovs Srodre: 1 C. 4. 6, Wa pry els brép Evds 
gustotcbe kata Tod érépov. But these forms may be considered 
subjunctive, as all these verbs end in -dw. ‘The subjunctive 
and optative were both formed by lengthening the vowel of the 
indicative. Where that lengthening had already taken place, 
the Greeks remained content with it, and employed the one 
inflexion for the double purpose. So tiudéobe stands both for 
the indicative and the subjunctive.” (Q. R. Jan. 1863.) This 
will explain 1 Th. 4. 13, where many read iva ua) AuTreicOe. In 
Tit. 2. 4, Scholz reads a cwdpovigwor. 

In G. 2. 4, the indicative future is probably the correct 
reading, Katackomijcas tHv édevOeplav yuov . . . Wa pas 
KaTasovkwcovew : the future conveys the idea of duration more 
distinctly than would have been done by the aorist. An ecbatic 
or eventual sense may here be given to wa, ‘in which case,’ 
‘under these circumstances,’ analogous to the use of wa by 
classical writers as an adverb marking place, circumstance: 
wa ys, ubi terrarum: Soph. Ajaw 386, ody dpds WY” & Kaxod ; 
seest thou not in what a depth of woe thou art? So dzov, 
which is properly an adverb of place, is also used as an illative 
particle. 

It is not easy to state the exact difference between ows and 
ta in this usage. It may be that the relatival compound 67s 
involves reference to manner, while iva retains some tinge of its 
primary reference to locality. ‘The real practical differences 
are that émws has often more of an eventual aspect, and is used 
with the future, and occasionally associated with av—both 
which constructions are inadmissible with the final wa.” 
(Ellicott, 2 Th. 1. 12.) 6s is not only a final conjunction, 
denoting end or purpose, but is also a simple conjunction, cor- 
relative to és, denoting the way or manner. In Latin, w# is 
used teduxa@s and éxBatixds, both to express a design and 
result. The later Greek writers frequently violated the dis- 
tinction between fva and #ote from confusion of thought. Dr. 
Arnold well remarks (Thue. i. 72): “dpare éras is ‘videte qua 
ratione,’ and in this sense the indicative future is more usual 
and more reasonable than the subjunctive aorist. The alleged 
differences between the future and aorist are so fine that com- 
mon language cannot be expected always to distinguish be- 
tween them; nor can we say with confidence which of the two 
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the context most requires, even if we could be sure that the 
author was aware of the distinction and meant to observe it.” 

The following are generally referred to the ecbatic or even- 
tual sense, as marking the event, result, consequence: M. 1. 22, 
Touro Sé ddov yéyovev wa mANPwOOH TO pnb x.7.r.: Mk. 11. 28, 
ris cor thy éEovalay tavtnv edwxev Wa Tadta roujs; J. 5. 20, 
peltova tovtov Sei€er ait epya, iva tpeis Oavpatyre: L. 16. 26, 
ydopa péya eotipictar brrws oi Gédovtes SuaBjvar évtevOev Tmpos 
iuas pr» Stvwvtar: A. 3. 19, weTavonoate ody Kai émioTpéyaTe 
els Td €EarerdOjvar ipaev Tas dpaptias, bras dv EXOwor Katpot 
avarvéews. In L. 16. 26, ws may have the telic sense, ‘in 
order that.’ In A. 3. 19, dws in the eventual sense may be 
rendered, ‘with the effect that,’ ‘so that this being the case.’ 
But it will be better to connect petavoncate with eis Te 
éEarerpOjvat x.7.r., and émuctpéate with dws dv Ewer, ‘in 
order that.’ Thus the force of av will be to mark that the 
further spiritual blessings implied in xaz:poi avayv&ews are con- 
tingent on the reality of the change denoted by peravoeiv and 
émuotpéderv. M. 2. 15, va wAnpwOn TO pnOev . . . && Aiyitrrov 
éxddeoa Tov viov pov. The passage in Hosea (11. 1) refers 
historically to the deliverance of Israel from the land of bond- 
age. But from the typical connexion between Christ and 
Israel, the record of the past was regarded as prophetically 
indicative of something under the Gospel. ‘The Scripture 
fulfilled was prophetical simply because the circumstance it 
recorded was typical.” (Fairbairn’s Typology, i. 140.) 

iva and é7ws combine the telic and ecbatic sense when they 
describe the subject and object of prayer: 2 Th. 1. 11, mpocev- 
yxouela Travtote wept buov Wa twas akioon THs KAncEwWs 6 Ocds 
npav: HK. 1. 16, 17, pveiay bpadv trovovpevos etl Tov Tpocevyav 
pov, va 6 Oeds . . . den tyiv Tredua codias Kal aroxadtwyeas : 
M. 9. 38, SejOnre odv tod Kupiov Tod Oepicuod Srrws éxBddy 
eépyatas eis tov Oepicpov adtod. iva marks the subject of the 
prayer blended with the purpose of making it in Mk. 5. 18; 
7.26; 8. 283 14 a3 2.8, a15/ 1h ae pal Ginga? Cais 
Ph. 1. 9. So éras, A. 25. 3, mapexddovv aitov .. . bras 
— petarréuyyntas abrov. But in 2 Th. 1. 12, drews évdoEacOn 7d 
dvoua x.T.., in order that the name may be glorified. 

After verbs of telling, commanding, iva is used in the New 
Testament where one might expect 671, dore: M. 4. 3, eid Wa 
of AGot obToL apTou yév@vTat: 8. 8, ovK eiut ikavos Wa pov bd 
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TH atéyny eicérOns: L. 1. 43, wdOev joe TodTO, iva EXOn  prpryp 
tod Kupiou mpds we: J. 2. 25, od ypeiav elyev, iva tis waptupjcy 
Tept Tov avOperrov. 

Sometimes the principal verb is omitted: E. 5. 33, 4 8& yuvy 
va doSira. tov advdpa, I command that, or, let the wife see 
that —. Sometimes iva is simply exegetical: J. 17. 3, airy 
dé éotw 7) al@vios fon, va ywooKkwoi ce. 

The notion of finality seems lost in the eventual sense in 
1 Th. 5. 4, ov« éoré ev oxote, va 7 uépa buds @s KrETTNS 
KatadaBn: J. 12. 23, édjdrubev 1) @pa va SoFacOH 6 vios Tod 
avOp@rrov: 16. 2, aAN epyetas @pa wa Tas O aTroKTEWas bpuas 
d0En Natpelay Tpochépew TH Oe. 

Some, however, would retain the telic force of wa in the 
foregoing passages. Thus 1 Th. 5. 4, may be explained, ‘Ye 
are not in the element or region of darkness—darkness, not 
only of the mind and understanding (E. 4. 18), but of the heart 
and will (1 J. 2. 9), in order that the day should surprise you 
as a thief,’ Thus the passage is not merely a statement of 
result, but of the purpose contemplated by God in His merciful 
dispensation, implied in ov« éoté év oxoTes. 


THE EXTERNAL CONNEXION OF PROPOSITIONS. 


Among the particles which are employed for the external 
connexion of propositions xai and te unite, while wév, dé oppose 
the parts one to another. 

In the union of the members of a proposition, either several 
subjects are assigned as belonging to certain predicates, or 
several predicates are enumerated as belonging to one subject. 

The distinction between the copulatives «ai and the enclitic 
re is not clearly marked. But it may be said that «ac unites 
ideas which follow directly and necessarily from what precedes, 
while re annexes something which does not thus directly and 
necessarily follow. ‘‘«a/ conjungit, te adnectit. te non copulat 
sed lenius affirmat quam tos, unde natum est.” (Herm.) 

Practically there is no great difference between them, Kai and 
re singly indicate mere addition; te xat join the two statements 
or objects so closely together that they may almost be con- 
sidered as one. The first clause with ve is often less emphatic 
than that which has «ai. Thus we have ta te dAda xal—, 
dros Te Kai —, as well in matters not worth mentioning, as &e. 

The usages of xai combine the usages of et, etiam in Latin. 

K 2 
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Adjunctive: Mk. 1. 4, Bamrifwv év 7h épjuy. kab Knptoowr : E. 
1. 21, drepdve mdons apyijs, x. eEovolas, x. Suvdpews Kk. KUpLO- 
TNTOS, Kal TavTos évouatos, ‘and indeed,’ ‘and in a word,’ where 
a general term is appended to foregoing details. 

Consecutive: M. 15. 6, cal nxvpocate Thy évTodiy Tov Ocod 
Sia tiv Tapddoow var, ‘and so,’ ‘and then:’ M. 23. 32: L. 6. 
37; 18.26: 2 Th. 2.3, cal drroxadudOy 6 avOpwros Ths auaptias. 

Epexegetic, explanatory of a previous word or clause: L. 3. 
20, mpooéOnke Kal TovTO éml Tact, Kal KatéxNELcE TOV Iwdvyny év 
7h duvrakp: 1 T. 2. 4, bs wdvras avOpemous Géret cwOFvar Kai 
eis érriyvwow adnOelas edOciv: G. 2. 20, Tod ayarncayTés me Kab 
Tapacovtos éavTov trép euod, and as a proof of love: 1 C. 8. 12, 
o’tw S& dpuaptavovtes eis Tovs adeApovs, Kal TUTTOVTES a’TOV 
Thy cuvelonow acbevotcav. In 1 T. 3.7, a pi eis dvesduopov 
euTréon, Kai tayloa Tod SiaBoXrov, Kai is adjunctive rather than 
epexegetic, marking the temptations that will be sure to follow 
the loss of character, “quid spei restat ubi nullus est peccandi 
pudor ?”’ Calvin. 

Adversative, marking comparison or contrast, used in ex- 
pressions of similarity and identity, ac, atque: Thuc. ui. 60, 6 
yvovs Kai wn capes Sidakas ev iow Kal ei pur eveOvpyOn, he who 
knows, supposing he gives no clear information, is in the same 
position as if he never had the thought: M. 11. 19, idod 
TeLovav Piros Kai duapTorar: Kal édixalwOn 7) codhia amo TOV 
téxvov avths: R. 1. 13, modddKis tpocOéunv érOeiv mpos vmas, 
Kai exorvOnv aypt tod Setpo. In 1 C. 12. 4—6 xai, dé are used 
alternatively: 1 Th. 2. 18, 8d OeAnoapev édXOciv mpds tuas... 
kal évéxorwpev ads 6 Ratavas: 2 Th. 3. 14, 15, wy cvvavaptyrvebe 
avT@ iva évtparriy Kal pr) ws éxOpov rjyeiobe. 

Denoting emphasis: Eurip. Hippol. 1171, w&s kat 8iodrer 
elré ; say, how did he die? Thucyd. ii. 87, Av 8€ tis dpa Kab 
BovdnO7, but if any one should choose to behave so; where Dr. 
Arnold remarks: “The force of the «ad here, and in other 
similar passages, is given in English by an emphasis on the 
auxiliary verb.” 2 CO. 3. 6, ds Kab ixdvocev tuas Svaxdvous 
xawhs Sia@nkns, who did qualify us to be ministers of the 
new covenant: G. 6. 1, édy Kal mpornbO5 divOpwmos ev Twi 
mapanT@patt, if ever a man be surprised in any transgression. 

Adverbial of time: Mk. 15. 25, Av 88 @pa tpitn Kal éoratpw- 
cav avtov: L. 7, 12, as 88 iyyice TH WIA THs ToAEws, Kal Sod 
eEexouifero teOvnkas: A. 22. 22, Hxovov 88 adtod aypl TOUTOU TOU 
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Aoyou Kal erhpav tiv doviy aitav: 1 T. 4. 10, Kal Komidpev 
kai overditoueba, we both labour and are the objects of reproach, 
‘as well the one as the other;’ both parts are simultaneously 
presented in one predication; te—xai would mean, ‘where 
shame, there toil.’ 

kai is inserted in Greek after vrodvs, which is considered as a 
substantival word: woAAa xal Sewd, many fearful events: Tit. 
1. 10, wodAol Kal ayuTroTaKxto. patatdroyor, many unruly vain- 
talkers: A. 25.7, rodAd cal Bapéa aitiawata fépovtes, bringing 
many heavy charges. 

andra, &é, Te, are often mere notices that the speaker had 
something else to say, some additional fact or thought to com- 
municate. On this principle dé, re are sometimes used in the 
apodosis of a sentence, and are equivalent to eira. But with 
reference to these subtle uses Dr. Arnold has well remarked 
(Thue. i. 133): “The errors of etymology committed by very 
eminent men in past times from a want of sufficient knowledge 
should make us suspect that we too may fall into the same 
snare, if while we are really making progress we overrate that 
progress as compared with what remains to be accomplished, 
and think that the very sanctuary of the mysteries of language 
is already on the point of being opened to us. I cannot think 
that we are yet in a condition to understand the process by 
which language was formed, if indeed it ever was formed and 
not rather given, and to explain the nature of its very simplest 
elements. And I am quite certain that what has hitherto been 
attempted in this way, although as all such attempts do, it 
contains in it much that is valuable, and will aid our further 
researches, has yet failed of attaining its object.” Though this 
was written twenty-four years ago with reference to some long 
dissertations on the particle te in the New Cratylus, the above 
remarks supply a caution applicable to the labours of all 
modern philologists. , 

Opposition between the different members of a proposition is 
marked by pév, the first thing (the old neuter of pets, ula, pév), 
and Sé¢ a short form of vo, the second thing. 

pev is generally followed by 6¢ when a mutual relation 
between two propositions is indicated: M. 3. 11, éy mev Bar- 
riko KT. 6 d& dricw pov épxopevos. Frequently there is no 
corresponding 6é, as in A. 1. 1, or the adversative sentence may 


be mentally supplied: A. 19.4; 26.4: R. 1.8. Instead of oé 
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an equivalent particle is sometimes used after wév. Thus «ai, 
L. 8. 5: re, A. 13.,4: éesta, Ja. 3. 17. 

When ev stands by itself without any corresponding 6é, the 
latter or some equivalent is virtually implied, and pev looks 
forward to the completion of the sentence, just as ovv looks back 
to what has been already said. 

8é is adversative: 1 OC. 11. 17: R. 6.17, 18. In some cases it 
is simply transitional, marking the introduction of a fresh 
subject, 1 C. 8. 1: in other cases it is resumptive, 2 C. 6. 1: 
and in negative sentences has the conjunctive force which 
attaches to xai in affirmative sentences. 

If the first clause is intended to prepare the reader for the 
opposition in the second, pév is inserted, but pév is omitted 
where the first clause is not necessarily connected with a sub- 
sequent: E. 5. 8, Fre yap tote oxdrtos, viv dé pas év Kupiw: R. 
6. 17, xapis 8¢ TH Oe@, bre Fre Soddot Tis duaprias: Umnxovcate 

5é é« xapdias x.7.X., Whereas ye were once servants of sin, yet 
“now ye obey from the heart: where trnxotcate (aorist) 
denotes a single act which transpired once for all at the time 
of conversion. 

The formula cai—éé is like the Latin ‘et—vero,’ ‘et— autem :’” 
1 T. 3. 10, kat otros 5é SoxywalécOwoay . . .: 2 T. 3. 12, 
Kal wavres bé of Oédovtes, n.7.A.: A. 3. 24, Kal mavtes 5 otf 
mpopyntat: R. 11. 23, xaxetvor 5é. While each particle retains 
its proper force, both together often have ‘notionis quandam 
consociationem.’ Thus while «ai connects or enhances, and 6é 
contrasts, the union of the two frequently causes 6€ to revert 
from its more marked to its primary and less marked oppositive 
force, ‘in the second place,’ so that the whole formula has more 
of an adjunctive character, and only retains enough of a re- 
trospective opposition to define more sharply, expand, or 
strengthen, the tenor of the preceding words. ‘xai conjungit, 
dé intendit.’ The true rationale of the construction is best seen 
when éy is found in the preceding clause, as in A. 3. 22, fol- 
lowed by xai waves dé (24). The formula may be translated 
and—also, and—too. . The form repeatedly occurs, especially in 
St. Luke and St. John. In L. 10. 8 the true reading is «ai eis 
iy 8 dv mow: J. 6.51, Kal 6 dpros 8é. (Ellicott on 1 T. 8. 10.) 
1 T. 6. 8, éyovtes 5é Svatpopas Kai cxemadcpata TovTos dpKecbn- 
aoueGa, In the preceding verse the Apostle said, ‘we brought 
nothing into the world, &c.,’ the Sé points to a suppressed 
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thought which is suggested by od8e eEeveyxety to Suvapcba, viz., 
it is true that we must have something while we are in this 
world, but if we have, éyovtes Sé «.7.X. Thus the adversative 
force of the particle is preserved, ‘aliquid in mente habet ad 
quod respiciens oppositionem infert.’ (Klotz.) Tit. 1. 1, d0dXos 
Ocod aroatonros Sé 'Incod Xpicrod, and further an apostle, more 
exact definition, 5é distinguishes and specifies the subject by 
the action of another relation in which it stood to another 
genitive: 2 Tim. 2. 5, éav 5é cai dOAH Tis, 5é introduces a new 
image in the second place, «ai consecutive pointing to the 
previous image of the soldier. 

el7rep, ‘in case that,’ ‘if indeed,’ ‘if at all,’ assuming the pro- 
position as true, whether justly or not. ep like ye is an enclitic 
intimately allied to ye in signification, denoting comprehension 
or inclusion. wep frequently is combined with relative pronouns, 
with temporal, causal, and conditional particles, to confirm their 
signification. Like ye it imparts emphasis, and may be rendered 
by very, even; with a participle it may be rendered although : 
Reyer Grrep Aéyet Sixaa wavta, he says all whatever he does say 
justly: pante od Tovd’ ayabos wep éwv arroaipeo Kovpny, neither 
do thou, however brave thou art, take away the damsel from 
this one: evOds mopeveras mpos Tov Kipov nrep eixev, imme- 
diately he proceeds to Cyrus just as he was: R. 8. 9, eiep 
avetua Qcod oixed ev tyuiv: 1 C. 8. 5, Kal yap eimep eici reyo- 
pevoe Oeoi: 15. 15, elep apa vexpoi ovK éyetpovtas: 1 P2033 
elrep éyevcacbe Stu ypnatos 6 Kupuos. eiye, ‘si quidem,’ must 
not be confounded with e/rep, ‘siomnino.’ “elzrep usurpatur de re 
quee esse sumitur” (Hermann): 2 Th. 1. 6, elzrep dixacov, regards 
as an assumption what is really felt to be a certain and recog- 
nized verity. xaizrep, concessive, is often followed by a participle, 
although: H. 7. 5, tos adeAdods aitadv Kaimep éEedndrvOoras €x 
ths bcdvos "ABpadu: 5. 8: 12. 17, wetravolas yap TUTov ovdx 
ebpe kalmep peta Saxptov éxlyticas avtjv: 2 P. 1. 12, Kalmep 
ciSétas. See Ph. 3.4. KxaOdzep, ‘even as,’ ‘just as,’ where cafd 
marks the comparison, rep the extent of the application: 1 Th. 
2. 11, xaOarep oldate: H. 4. 2; 5.4. 

vai, ‘yes,’ is used in affirmations or affirmative answers: M. 9. 
98, muoTevere OTL Stvapyat ToUTO ToLHTaL ; NEyouot avta Nai, 
Kupue: L. 7. 26, vat, Neyo vpiv Kai TepiscoTepov Trpogytov : Rev. 
22. 20, vai, Epyouar Taxv (val, Epyou, Kupee). 

With the article 7d, vad, the word ‘yea:’ 20. 1.17, wa 7 wap’ 
euol TO val, vat: Kal TO ov, ov. 
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vov, vov &n, vuvi, ‘now,’ a particle of time ; the enclitic form yup 
is a particle of inference. 

Spoken of the actual present: J. 12. 27, viv n uyy wou TeTa- 
paxrat, Of time just past: A. 7. 52, (rod Sixalov) ob viv vets 
mpoddrat kai poveis yeyévnabe. Of time future, ‘just at hand,’ 
‘even now,’ ‘presently :’ J. 12. 31, viv 6 dpxwv Tod Koopov 
toutou éexBrAnOnoetat &Ew. 

As a particle of transition marking a conclusion or inference, 
like voy enclitic in earlier Greek, ‘now then:’ A. 12. 11, viv 
oida adnOas: 22. 16, Kal viv Ti wédXeLs ; 

Enforcing an exhortation: Ja. 5.1, dye viv oi mrevow: A. 7. 
34, Kab viv Sedpo aTroaTEAW oe Eis AltyuTrTov. 

3uws, ‘at the same time,’ ‘nevertheless,’ strengthens a con- 
cessive sentence: G. 3. 15, 6uws avOp@rov Kexvpapévny Siabnxnv 
ovoels abere?. 

ous, ‘equally,’ ‘in like manner,’ is a synonym of opoiws: 1 
C. 14. 7, duis ta dxpuya pov Siddvta: J. 12. 42, 6u@s pév Toe 
Kal éx TOY apyovTwy ToANol ériatevoay eis avTOr. 

drov is properly an adverb of place, answering to éxe? as its 
antecedent, but is used as an illative particle referring to an 
existing fact: 1 O. 3. 3, dzouv yap év tpwiv Sirdos Kai Epes Kab 
Siyootaciat, ovyl capxixol éote; 2 P. 2. 11, ov ayyero... 
ov dépovar kat aitav mapa Kupiov Brdodnuov xpiow. Of. 
Thucyd. viii. 96, daov tocavtn 7 Evadopa éreyeyévyTto, TAs ovK 
elxoT@s jOUpour ; 

é7ws is an adverb of manner answering to mas; used asa 
particle of comparison with ovTws, de, as its antecedent, how, 
in what way: with superlatives é7ws tdytora, ‘quam celerrime,’ 
‘as quickly as possible ;’ as the correlative of as in oblique in- 
terrogations: L. 24. 20, dmws te wapédwxav avrov oi apycepeis, 
where é7rws continues the answer to ota (19): /Msch. Prom., 
vk 018 Srras bpiv amioTHaai me YPN. 

For the use of é7rs as a final particle see iva, p. 128. 

The most common particles of time are ére, drav, é7roTe, 
Lg 4 € 4 
OmoTav, OmviKa, 

dre is regularly used with the indicative as relating to an 
actual event, usually of time past, but sometimes of the future, 
used once with subjunctive aorist: L. 13. 35, gws av Hen, dre 

. : 

elTrnrte. 
érav has the accessary idea of uncertainty, probability, when- 

soever, so often as; used regularly with the subjunctive; once 

with the imperfect in narrating events which occurred re- 
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peatedly: Mk. 3. 11, cal mvevuata ta axdfapta dtav adrov 
eGewper. 

étu, ‘that,’ is used in objective sentences as an equivalent for 
the accusative with the infinitive, and as a particle of explana- 
tion, ‘ because,’ ‘inasmuch as,’ ‘ seeing that.’ 

‘Formula loquentis’ after Xéyew : Mk. 8. 16, dveNoyifovro mrpos 
adAjrovs A€éyovTes” Ott apTous ovK Eyouev. Compare in English, 
‘T affirm him to be,’ and, ‘I affirm that he is.’ 

Alleging a reason or proof: M. 16. 17, waxapios e, Siwov 
Bap "Iwva, ét1 capE Kai aiwa ov« amexddrvyé cor: L. 7. 47, 
ov ydpw, Aéyw col, "Adéwvrat ai auaptiat abtis ai Toda, ore 
nyannoe jwoAv. O67e here introduces the proof: ‘her sins, her 
many sins, have been, and are remitted; of this you have proof, 
seeing that she loves much :’ E. 5. 16, eEayopafopevou tov Karpov 
Ste ai Hugpar Tovnpai cict, seeing that: R. 8. 29, drs ods mrpoéyvw 
Kal Tpowpice cuppoppous THs eixdvos TOV Tiod avTov, inasmuch 
as; this may be called the sub-causal, or secondary causal use 
of 67. 1T. 1. 12, 13, nal ydpw eyo TO evdvvayadoarti we Xp. 
"I. t. Kupl@ tar, bre murtov pe ryjoato Géwevos eis Staxoviay 
. 2. « GAN HrENOnY STL ayvowy érroinca év amiatia. This, per- 
haps, should be rendered, “ And J thank Christ Jesus our Lord, 
who gives me strength to fulfil the ministry, seeing that He 
put me into it, esteeming me faithful . . . but I had mercy 
shown me, because I knew not what I did in my state of 
unbelief.” The participles, éwevos, ayvodv, present the princi- 
pal ideas to which the verbs in the indicative mood are merely 
accessary. 

In H. 8. 9, 10, the considerations which explain da0y«env 
xawip are introduced by étu: Ste ove évéwewav ev TH SiaOnKy 
pou, seeing that they failed to abide in my covenant: 67 airy 
% SuayjKn K.T.r., now, I say, for this is the covenant, &.: 2 Th. 
2. 13, Ott eldero buds 6 Oeds, expositive sentence stating the 
matter or grounds. 

Referring to known facts as confirmatory of a preceding 
assertion: 1 Th. 1. 5, Orv To.evayyéAvov udv ov« éyevnOn eis 
iuas ev Oyo povov K.T.D.: 2, 13, Tyueis edYapisTodper TH Oc@ 
Gdiarelrtas 67. TapadaBovtes Adyov axo‘s K.T.d.: objective 
sentence, defining the matter and grounds of the evyapiotia. 

ért is used with forms of solemn asseveration: R. 14. 11, &@ 
éyw, Néyet _Kupuos, re €wol Kapryer Trav youu: 2 C, 1. 18, muaT0s 
586 Ocds Ors 6 Abyos Hudv 6 mpos twas ovK eyéveTo val Kat ov; 
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11. 10: G. 1. 20, Src od WevdSouat, I testify that I lie not: 
compare A. 10. 42, Svaaptipacbas ott. 

ov ort conveys @ limitation of a previous statement: J. 6. 46, 
ovy OTe TOV Tmarépa TL Ewpacen : Pee Qa 23, 24, TOV 
Ocov errenehovpiat, OTU peiddpuevos v ae ovxéte nAOov eis KopuvOov 
ovy Ott Kupievowev tpav Tihs miatews, not thereby implying 
that: 3. 5, ody Ore ixavol éowev Noyicacbai Ts ad’ EavTay, not 
as if deeming ourselves competent to form any conclusion of 
ourselves: 2 Th. 3. 9, ody Ort ode Exouev eEovciar. 

Between the merely objective and the strictly causal force 
of 671, it is not only very difficult to decide, but in several 
passages (e. g., R. 8. 21) exegetical considerations of some 
moment will be found to depend on the decision. (Ellicott: on 
2 Th. 1. 3.) See 1 Tim. 4. 4,5, where 671, the objective, is 
followed by ydp, the subjective causal particle. Dean Alford 
remarks: ‘ é7e introduces that which rests on a patent fact, as 
here on a Scripture quotation ; yap introduces that which is in 
the writer’s mind, and forms part of his own reasoning.” 
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The two simple negative particles are, ov, 47}. ov conveys a 
direct and absolute denial; yj conveys a subjective and con- 
ditional denial. In a conditional proposition, 4 belongs to 
the protasis, od to the apodosis. 7 negatives a supposition ; it 
prohibits or forbids, ov negatives an affirmation, affirming 
that it is not so. ov is used when an object is regarded in- 
dependently in itself; «7, when it is regarded as depending on 
some thought, wish, purpose. “ov.negat rem ipsam; ju}, cogi- 
tationem rei.” ov implies non-existence simply ; but 7) implies 
non-existence, when existence was probable or possible. ov is 
negative ; Ba is damvante We may render ux) by ‘except,’ 

‘without,’ ‘omitting,’ ‘abstaining from,’ ‘avoiding ;’ in every 
instance including the idea, that what is said not to exist, might 
have existed. rods yu muctevcavtas admwdecev means, those 
who, having the opportunity, refused to believe. A. 9. 9, Av 
Heépas Tpels un Brérrov, kat ov eparyev oddé &riev. od Brérrov 
would simply mean that he was blind. jy) Brérwv, without 
sight, one in whom the faculty of sight was suspended for a’ 
season. “ ov« édv simpliciter est euphabvand: Hy éav autem dicitur 
quum quem eredas siturum non sinit.” 1J.5. 16, duaptdvovta. 
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awaptiav 4n mpos Oavatov, which he conceives to be not unto 
death: 17, absolutely, gorw dwaptia od mpos Oavarov. 

When the negation is confined to a single word, the direct 
opposite is affirmed, as ob nut, I deny: 1 ov duddvois, the 
non-dissolution: ovy fjxicta, especially: ody trvcyvotpas, I 
refuse. If the single word refers to something dependent on 
the thought or mental idea, then uy is used: Thue. i. 22, 7d pu) 
puOades avtav, ‘their want of fables,’ in the reader’s estima- 
tion. 

The spirit of many passages depends on our preserving this 
privative or reversive power of the negative: 1 C. 2. 14, 
aruxixos 5€ avOpwros ov déxerat, rejects, disowns: M. 15. 26, 
ovK éote KaXov AaBelv x.T.r., it is unfair, unhandsome to take : 
22. 3, ov« HOedov €dOciv, they refused to come: 18. 14, ov« ote 
GéAnpwa, it is contrary to the purpose: Rey. 12.11, ov« nyamnoay 
THY Wuynv a’Tov adypt Gavdrov, they disregarded their life to 
the point of death: R..13. 10, 4 ayarn TO TWANTIov KaKdV OvK 
épyaterar, love refuses to work ill to his neighbour: 1 C. 7. 9, 
ef 6€ ovK éyxpatevovtat, but in case they have no self-control : 
11. 22, cataicytvete Tods un Exovtas, do ye put to the blush 
those who are without houses: 1 P. 2. 10; R. 9. 26; 10. 19, 
ov« €Ovos, ov ads, a non-people. 

From this privative power of .od we may account for its 
occurrence after ei, as in 1 C. 7.8. Here ov coalesces with the 
verb so as to form a single and opposite idea, or imparts a 
direct and absolute negation to the entire period: M. 26. 24, e¢ 
ov éyevvnOn, if he were unborn: 42, ef ov dvvarat, if it is im- 
possible: J. 5. 47, ef od auorevere, if ye disbelieve: 1 C. 9. 2, et 
‘@AXoug ovK eipl amrocToXos, if as regards others I am no apostle: 
15. 13, ef 8 dvdotacis vexpdv ov« éotww, but if the resurrection 
of the dead is a nullity. 

The privative or reversive power of the negative prevails in 
Latin and English, ‘nego (ne aio),’ means, ‘I say no.’ The Lord 
will not hold him guiltless = the Lord will hold him guilty. 
So ‘a thing of nought,’ lit. a non-thing (no-whit, nought), not 
merely a thing valueless, but a non-thing, that has no existence 
at all, as nothing has any substantial existence out of God. (Dr. 
Pusey on Amos 6. 13.) 

py is often used with the participle to introduce delicate 
modifications of meaning: 1 C. 9. 21, 4) @v dvouos Ocd, being 
not in my opinion without law as regards God: 2 C. 6. 21, Tov 
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pa yvovTa enagriay in God’s judgment: G. 4. 8, Tots pn picet 
ovow Oeois, ‘si qui haudquaquam natura, sed ex hominum 
opinione tantum dii sunt.’ But if we read tots pices ove obow 
Geois, then we have an unconditional denial of their being gods 
at all: 1 Th. 4. 5, Ta G0vn 7a pa eiddtTa Tov Oedv, being so 
regarded by the writer. Thus R. 2. 14, obroe vopov 1) EXOVTES : 
2 Th. 1. 8: A. 9. 26, wdvtes éboBotvto avrov pi) TiotevovTes - 
étt éotiv paOntys, since they did not believe, though they 
might have learnt the reality of the matter: 1 T. 1. 7, OéXovres 
elvat apenas eae uh vooovres x.7.d. ‘ though they understand 

’ the participle has a slight antithetical, or perhaps even 
psa force. See other examples in Chapter VII. 

In a question, od implies that an answer is expected in the 
affirmative: ody 65° Hv 6 Spav rade, was it not he who did this? 
uy forbids or negatives an assumption, anticipating a reply in 
the negative: dpa un éotw aobevys ; he is not ill, I suppose— 
or, he is not ill, is he? M. 7. 9, uw AGov eridHce adt@ ; 22, ov 
TO o@ ovomate mpoepyntevoapev ; L. 6. 39, unre Sdvatas Tuprds 
tuprov odnyelv ; ovxXt aupotepor eis BoOvvov TecodvTat ; 

The Greeks were fond of coupling the ov and py, and of pre- 
fixing them to a single verb used interrogatively. ov ju}, with 
the second person of the future, conveyed a prohibition; with 
the other persons of the future, and with the subjunctive, it 
expressed a categorical negation. 

The difference between the indicative future and subjunctive 
aorist is, that the former implies duration and futurity, the 
latter denotes speedy oceurrence. Of this rule there are some 
violations in the New Testament, as 1 Th. 4. 15; but in many 
passages where ov p7 occurs, the readings vary; and in later 
Greek there was a tendency to use the subjunctive mood rather 
than the indicative future: M. 16. 22, od ua értat cor TodTO: 
L. 18. 7, 6 8€ Oeds od pr Troujoes thy éxSiknow TOV éxrExTOV 
avtod ; J. 18. 11, To wornpiov 6 SéSwxé pou 6 IIatnp, ob pr) rie 
auto ; 

After verbs of denying, hindering, 4} is inserted where, 
according to the English hour it seems unnecessary: G. 5. 7, 
tis twas évéxolpev TH adnOecia wh TweiMecPar; The insertion of 
pn is to be explained by the lax way in which the infinitive is 
used to denote result or effect. The negative particle must’ 
thus be considered closely bound up with ths infinitive, and the 
result is stated as the non-recurrence of the action represented 
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by the infinitive: Aristoph. Par 315, ‘éurodev jyiv yévntas 
THv Oedov pun Eedxvoat. 

wn is followed by the indicative mood, after verbs of anxiety, 
fear, circumspection, when the contingency is regarded as 
already realized: “ etiam indicativum adjunctum habet, ubi 
rem a nobis pro vera haberi indicare voluimus.’’ Hermann. 
L. 11. 35, odes ody pw TO Has TO év col cKdTos éotlv: G. 4. 11, 
hoBodmar vuas py Tas eikh Kexotriaxa eis buds, I am appre- 
hensive of you, lest somehow I have extended my labour to you 
in vain. 

un, with the future after verbs. of fearing, gives prominence 
to the idea of futurity : H. 3. 12, Brémere, adedpol, wnTote Exrat 
éy Tie Uua@v Kapoia Tovnpa aToTias. 

uy being generally used after verbs of apprehension, as 
hpovtite, cxoTa, UToTTEVH, aicyvvouat, its proper adversative 
power became forgotten; and it was used in later Greek in 
combination with other words, without any adversative force. 
So pote became really equivalent to ei wove, or implied only a 
latent apprehension concerning the contemplated result: 2 T. 
2. 25, év mpaitnte tadevovta tods avtidiaTiOeuévous puntrote 
San avbtois 6 Ocds petdvoray eis eriyywow Ths adnOeias. 

Sometimes p7jzrote is used to express expectation or doubt: 
L. 3. 15, mpocdoxavtos ToD aod . . . Kai StadroyiSouévou év 
tais Kapdiais pnrote ein 6 Xpiotos: 1 Tim. 2. 9, wy ev wréy- 
pacw. The use of px arises from SovAowat (8), which is the 
regular and natural particle after verbs of ‘will,’ expressing 
what is thought of in the mind. 

& ov Sef points to things which are definitely improper or 
forbidden; & su) Se?, to things which are so either in the mind 
of the writer, or which derive a seeming contingency only from 
the mode in which they are presented: Tit. 1. 11, dudacxovtes 
& pr) Se?, the class is spoken of as only conceived to be in 
existence, though in reality that existence was not doubtful. 

In questions where 7) ov is used, 47 alone is interrogative, 
and ov coalesces with the verb: R. 10. 18, su) ov« iKovear ; 
pevodvye «.T.r., had they no means of hearing? nay, rather, so 
far from this, their sound, &c.: R. 10. 19, 4») ov« &yvw "Icpann ; 
was Israel not instructed? 1 C. 9. 4, wn ove exomev éFovoray 
dayeiv Kai meiv ; is it to be supposed we have no right to eat 


and drink? Sol OC. 11. 22. . 
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THE INDICATIVE MOOD WITH pn. 


The following passage illustrates the force of w7 with the 
indicative when the occurrence of the result is anticipated; the 
change of mood expresses a second consequence, resulting 
from the fulfilment of the first: Eurip. Phen. 92, éricyes os 
dv mpovkepevrnow ati(Bov, pntis TwoduTav ev TpiBw phavtateras, 
Kapol pev EOn hadros, os Sovrw, Yoyos, coi & ws avacon, ‘ wait, 
that I may previously examine the road, whether any of the 
citizens is in the path, lest an evil reproach come alike to me, 
as servant, and to thee, as mistress,’ where the indicative 
gavraterar indicates the probability, that there would be some 
one in the street. 

In the following, the indicative marks a consequence which 
the Apostle feared had already occurred, and the subjunctive, a 
second event resulting from the first: 1 Th. 3. 5, érepwa eis 76 
yvovat THY TicTW bpov, pHTwS eTTEipacev Vas 6 Teipatwv, Kat 
eis Kevov yévntas 6 Koos Huav, where the aorist subjunctive 
is used of a transient state occurring in particular cases, the 
future would have represented something to occur at some 
indefinite future time. This change of mood is also found after 
draws: Thucyd. vii. 17, vads te ot KopivOior érAnpovy Stas 
vavpayias TE aTOTELpPaTwoL, Kai Tas OAKddasS a’TaY aocoV ot 
"AOnvaior kwrwvovev atraipew. See Eurip. Hee. 1120—8. 

In the New Testament the indicative is used to mark the 
second or remote consequence, where in earlier Greek the sub- 
junctive or optative would have been employed: L. 14. 8, su) 
kaTtakMOjs eis THY TpwToKdclav’ pHToTE evTLMOTEPOS TOU 7 
Kexdnuevos UT’ avTov, Kal éMeav 6 aé Kal adTov Kadéoas épel cot 
Aos tovTm torov. Here 7 KexAnpwévos marks the immediate 
consequence, but épet the remote. J. 15. 8, év tovT@ édoFdcOn 6 
TaTnp jou: iva KapTov Tod Pepe, Kal yernoecOe éuol pwabntai. 
Here yevnoecGe is the result of dépnre. E. 6. 3, Wa ed cou 
yévnta, Kal Eon paxpoxpovios ért ths yas: LXX, Gen. 27. 12, 
Entote Ynrapynon we 6 TaTIp Kal Ecouat adTO Os Katadpovar. 

In Greek, two or more negatives have the effect of strengthen- 
ing the negation: Mk. 9. 8, ovxére ovdéva cfdov: 11. 14, pnxére 
é€x cod eis TOV alava pndels Kaptrov ddyor. 

‘Nor never,’ in a negative sense, occurs in Shakspere: “I 
never was, nor never will be false.”’ So Milton, on Ezek. 40— 
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48: “the description is typical and shadowy, but in such manner 
as never yet came to pass, nor never must literally, unless we 
mean to annihilate the Gospel.” 

ovxéri is often used in its simple logical sense, without any 
temporal reference: R. 11. 6, ef 8€ yapute odxére &€ épywv. So 
R. 7. 20; 14. 15, ef 8¢ Sia Boda 6 adedXpos cov AvTrEitaL, OvKETL 
Kata ayanny méepiTrateis: G. 3. 18, e@ yap éx vopou % KANpovopia 
ouxétt €& érayyeXias, tlie latter supposition is excluded by the 
former: G. 2. 20. 

ovxovv introduces a consequence, which is expressed in the 
form of a question, anticipating an affirmative reply: J. 18. 37, 
ovKovv Bacirevs ei ov ; 

In ovxovv the meaning of ov« is dropped, “is it then?” In 
oveovy the meaning of ody is dropped, “is it not?” Soph. Ay, 
ovKovv yédws HducTOS els EyOpors yedAav. ovKodY Stay 8) ji) 
obévw TeTravcopat ; 

ovTe, wTe, may be considered as connecting negative particles 
employed in couplets, but ovdé, wndé, strengthen the negation, so 
that clause rises above clause or word above word at each suc- 
cessive repetition of the particle: M. 6. 20, dzrov otre ons ove 
Bpdcts adaviger: M. 11. 18, HAO yap Iwdvyns pre éoOiwv pire 
mivov: 1 Tim. 1. 7, ua) voodvtes pnte & Aéyouvuow pnTe Tept TiveVv 
diaBeBawivrat, the objects to which the negation applies, and 
with respect to which the ignorance of the false teachers extends, 
are stated in two clauses. Their ignorance was thus complete ; 
it extended alike to the assertions they made and the subjects 
on which they made them (Ellicott). M. 5. 34, the negation 
pu opocat OrXws is divided into four heads by the adjunctive 
negatives wyte: compare Ja. 5. 12. 

The ascending scale with ov8é, yudé, is very observable in M. 
6. 26, ob azrelpovow, ovdé Oepifovew, obdé ovvdyovew eis aTro- 
Onxas: 10. 9, wn KTHONTHE ypuady, pndé Apyupov, wNde Yaron. 

When ov6é, wn dé are used singly they must be rendered, ‘not 
even,’ ‘ne—quidem:’ 2 Th. 3. 10, ef tus od Oérer epyafer Pat 
pndé éoO1ér, in case any one refuses to work, let him not even 
eat: Mk. 2. 2, dove pnxérs yopeiy pyde TA Tpos THY Odpav: M. 
6. 29, ovdé Soropov. 

In G. 3. 28 the alterable social distinctions are contrasted by 
ovdé, the unalterable natural one is expressed by «at. 

Sometimes pmdé connects a new clause with the preceding 
‘nor yet:’ E. 4, 27, pnde didore rorov TG SiaBorw. In negative 
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sentences 6é has practically much of the conjunctive force which 
belongs to «ai in affirmative sentences. “dé sequentia adjungit 
prioribus, non apte connexa, sed potius fortuito concursa acce- 
dentia” (Klotz): 2 Th. 2. 2, els 70 wn Taxéws carevOjvat buds 
amo Tod vods, unde OpocicOas, that ye should not be soon shaken 
from your ordinary state of mind, nor yet be terrified. 


ILLATIVE PARTICLES. 


otv. Its uses may be divided into two general heads, co/- 
lective and reflexive, ‘ accordingly,’ ‘in accordance with what has 
been said ;’ a particle of retrospective reference, collecting into 
one sentence the preceding argument. ody does not imply a 
logical inference like dpa, but merely recalls attention to what 
has been said in the way of confirmation and correction. odv 
looks back to the line of reasoning, as wév looks forward to the 
completion of the sentence, while dé appends. an explanatory 
statement. In composition with relatives and relative particles 
ody is equivalent to the Latin ‘—cunque;’ dAXos dotis odr, 
another, whoever he may be; d7rws ody, in whatever way. 

Mere external connexion, transition, or continuation, there- 
upon, now, then: Li. 6. 9, eizrev odv 6 Inaods pos adtovs: J. 19. 
29, oxedos ody éxerto O£ous wertov —. Also with participles and 
temporal particles: J. 6. 14, of obv &vOpwrroe iSovtes. 

The internal connexion of two sentences, the relation of 
cause and effect: J. 9. 7, amfrOev obv Kat évinyato Kal 7rOe 
PrErav: 9.19: A. 17. 29, yévos obv tmdpyovtes TOD Ocod ovd« 
odpeihouev vowiferv, K.7.r..: R. 5.1, Sxacwbvtes odv éx wictews 
elpnynyv éxowev mpds Tov Oeov: 1 T. 3. 2, Set ody Tov erlaKoTov 
aveTriAnTTov elvat, 

Illative, expressing an inference: L. 20. 44, 4aBld ov KUpLoV 
avTOV KaNEl, Kal Tas Vids adTOD éoTW ; 

Resumptive, where a sentence has been interrupted by a 
parenthesis or by intervening clauses: M. 7. 24, ras odv baT1¢ 
axovet “ou TOS Adyous ToUTOUS Kai ToLEl adTots, SuoWwow adTov 
avdpi dpoviuw: H. 4. 11, orovSdcwpev odv cicedOeiv eis éxelvny 

\ , 
THY KATATTAVOLY. 

In interrogative sentences referring to a previous assertion: 
M. 18. 28, Oédeus odv amehOdvtes cvrrEwpev adtd; 17. 10, Th 
ovV of ypaupaTtets Néyouow Ste ’Hyriav Set erGeiv TP@TOV ; 

ovv frequently introduces the summing up of the whole, par- 
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ticularly after a digression: 1 C. 10. 31; 15.11: pév ody sums 
up what is to be said en the topic in hand, and prepares the way 
for a transition to another subject: A. 5. 41; 8.4; 9.31; 11. 
19; 15.3; 16. 5: Ph. 3. 8, dAAd pevodvye Kal Hyoduar Tdvta 
Gyulav eivar. Here the main point is conceded, but some 
emphatic addition or correction is appended to the concession. 

wAnv (derived from 7de—fill up) introduces an additional 
idea, something that is necessary to express more fully the 
sentiment of the speaker, and is thus different from dddd, the 
disjunctive conjunction, which apart from the idea of filling up 
may introduce another circumstance. 

mdav may be rendered ‘nevertheless,’ ‘moreover,’ ‘besides,’ 
‘except,’ and is used as an adverb, quasi-preposition, conjunc- 
tion, also as a substitute for dé in distributive sentences. Amv 
is often united with ef or some other particle to introduce an 
exception: Xen. Anab. iv. 1. 11, of 8é éweiOovto, wAHv et tls To 
Exdewev. 

As a preposition: Mk. 12. 32, od« éotw adXos TAnY adtod: 
A. 8.1, wavtes Te Sueomrdpyncay TANY THY aTroc TONY. 

As an adverb Amy is an adversative particle: 1 C. 11. 11, 
TAI ovTE aVHpP Ywpis yuVaLKds oUTE YyuVT) yopis avdpos ev Kupio: 
L. 19. 27, wry rods éyOpods exelvous aydyere we. 

After a digression marking the return to a previous topic: 
E. 5. 33, wAnv kal byets of Kal &va Exactos Thy éavTodD yuvaixa 
oUT@s wyaTdtTw ws éavTov, but in addition to what has been 
said, waiving all further considerations. 

mplv is a temporal particle, ‘before,’ ‘until,’ a locative form 
of po. The full form is mplv 4 or mplv 4 Ste, before that when. 
But the adverbial relative is generally omitted, so that pw, 
which is properly an antecedent, is used as a relative. In the 
adverbial sentence after mpiv we may use the indicative, sub- 
junctive, optative, or infinitive. ‘ Post zrpiv perfecto status indi- 
catur, qui factum sequitur (mpiv Sedervnxévat, before I have 
risen from supper) ; aoristo, perfectio rei (piv Sevrvijcat, before 
I take my supper) ; presente, initium (mpiv Sevrveiv, before I go 
to supper).” 

mplv is used with the indicative to express past actions both 
in positive and negative sentences: 7younv 8 avip aorav péyto- 
Tos Tay éxel Tplv poe TXyn Todd éméorn (Soph. O. T. 775), and 
I was considered the most distinguished man of the citizens 


. . ’ \ 
here until such a misfortune came on me: ov« Hv adréEnu’ ovdev 
i 
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— mp éyo odblow Seka xpaces yriav axecpatorv, there was 
no means of defence, none at all—until I showed to them the 
way of compounding soothing remedies (Asch. Prom.). There 
is no instance of zpiv with the indicative in the New Testament. 

IIpiv is used with the subjunctive of an act, both probable 
and future, after a negative sentence: L. 2. 26, jv avT@® Keypn- 
paticpévov pr ideiv Odvarov mpiv i) idn tov Xpiotov Kupiov: 22. 
34, ov pa hovncer onuEepov GAEKTwP, Tply 1) Tpls aTrapynoH p17) 
eidévat pe. Here mpiv % may be rendered ‘until;’ thus Dr. 
Donaldson explains the ellipse in 2 Th 2. 3, dru éav wun On 1 
amoatacla mpatov (ov divatat édOeiv 6 Kupsos). 

IIpiv is used with an optative in oratione obliquaé after an 
optative; also after a negative sentence if the oratio directa 
has passed into the obliqua: Xen. Anab. vii. 7. 57, édéovTo pn 
ameOeiy mpiv av adraydyou: A. 25. 16, pos ods amrexplOnv, Ott 
ovn éotw eos “Papaios yapilerOai tia dvOpwrov eis aTr@devay, 
mpl i} 6 KaTNYyopovpevos KaTa Tpoowmov Exo. TOs KaTNYOpoUS, 
TOToY Te amoNoyias AdBoL Tepi Tod eyKAnpwatos. Here the 
optative indicates what was passing in the mind of the speaker. 

IT piv is used with the infinitive whenever the subsequent act 
is regarded as an object: J. 8. 58, mpiv “ABpadp yevéoOat eyo 
eit: M. 26. 34, piv adéxtopa hovicas tpls atrapynsn pe: 
A. 2. 20, 6 Hr1os weraotpadnceras eis oKOTOS . . . Tply H edOeiv 
THY iyuépav Kupiov thv weyaddnv Kai érupavi. 

tol, ‘assuredly,’ is often an enclitic affixed to other particles ; 
as 7Tot, ‘either,’ or, xaitovye, ‘and yet.’ In certain cases it is 
prefixed, as toivuy, ‘therefore :’ tolyap, tTovyapody, Tovydprtor, 
and the like, signifying an inference: 7To., R. 6. 16, see under 
n: J. 4. 2, kaltouye Inoods adtos ove éBamtifev, GAN of pabnrad 
avtov: A. 14. 17, xairouye ovK apdptupov éavtov adfjxev: 17. 27, 
kaiTouye ov waKpay amd évds ExdoTOU Tuev UTapyoVTa. 

Tovyapovv, ‘by certain consequence:’ 1 Th. 4. 8, touyapody 6 
aberav otk dvOpwrov aberet: H. 12. 1, tovyapodv apeis tocodTov 
éyovres TEpiKeimevov Huiv vépos wapTiper. 

tolvuy, drawing an inference: L. 20. 25, ddSote tolvuy tra 
Kaicapos Kaicaps: 1 C. 9. 26, éyo tolvuy otta TPEXW BS OUK 
adnros: H. 13. 13, tolvuy éEepydpcOa pds adrov. 

@s in comparative sentences means ‘as;’ in objective, ‘ that ;’ 
in final, ‘in order to ;’ in causal, ‘for on the ground that” In 
the comparative sense it is strengthened by wep: domep, ‘just 


as.’ In the old combination, dere is the regular attendant of 
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the illative clause, signifying ‘so as to;’ in which sense, how- 
ever, it is sometimes superseded by the simple as: 2 C. 10. 9. 

In comparative sentences: 1 C. 3. 15, adtos 8 cwOyjoerau 
obTws 5é ws Sua Tupds: Mk. 1. 22, Fw yap SiSdoKxwv adrods as 
eEovolav Eywv Kal ovy as of ypaypatets: 1 Th. 2. 4, ddrd 
Kabes Sedoxiudcpeba bd ToD Ocod mictevOfvar Td evaryyéduov, 
oUT@s AaNoduev. 

xaQws stands in correlation to oftws, marking the measure or 
proportion existing between their approval by God to preach 
the Gospel, and their actual performance of the commission. 

With as, wate, civas is sometimes omitted: 2 C. 11. 15, of 
dudkovot avTod petacynuartivovtat, ws SidKovos Sixaocvvns. 

In objective sentences, equivalent to 67, ‘to wit that,’ “how 
that :’ A. 10. 28, duets érrictacbe ws abéuitov éotwv. 

@s is used with 67z in 2 C. 5. 18, 19, Sdvtos Huty THY Staxoviav 
THS KaTAAXNaYIS, @s OTL Oeds Hv ev Xpiote Kocpov KaTadrAaoowv 
€auTO@. 

In final sentences, ‘in order to:’ H. 7. 9, ws ésros eizretp, 
‘ut ita dicam:’ A. 20. 24, odd éya tiv Yuyny wou TYyslay euavT@ 
@s TeheL@aat TOV Spomov ov pweTa yapads. Some take this in the 
comparative sense: ‘I do not even regard my life precious in 
my own estimation, as I hold precious the teAevdoau.’ 

In causal sentences, ws assigns the reason: L. 16. 1, ob7os 
dteBAIOn adTa ws SvackopTrivwy Ta UTdpyovTa avTov: A. 23. 20, 
@s méAXovTés TL AKpLBécTEepov TuvOavecOat epi avTod, ‘on the 
ground that they intend:’ 28. 19, nvayxdoOnv émixadécacbat 
Kaicapa, oby ws Tod €Ovous wou éxwv Te Katnyophioat, not on the 
ground that I had to make any accusation against my nation. 

ws is also used with participles, ‘considering that,’ ‘ being 
convinced that,’ and imparts to the verbal notion the impress of 
a persuasion or purpose: 2 P. 1. 3, os mavta nuiv Ths duvvapews 
avtov Ta mpos Conv Kai evoéBevay Sedwpyyévns: Xen. Cyr. iii. 
3. 4, @s eipyyns ovens: 1.9, as TadANOH epodvtos: R. 15. 15, as 
érravapyyncKwv vupas, as bringing to your recollection, and not 
teaching what you know not. 

ws characterizes the action and defines the aspect in which 
the whole was to be regarded: 1 Th. 2. 4, odx ws avOpwrross 
dpéoxovtes, ada Oe, not as striving to please men, but as 
striving to please God: A. 3. 12, ) jyiv ti arevifete, ws dig 
Suvaper t) edoeBeia TemomKoas TOD TepiTTatEiv aUTOV ; 

In A. 17. 14 as seems to be used for éws, ‘usque ad:’ tov 


i; 2 
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Tlabnrov é€arécreinav of aderdhol mopeverOar ws él Odraccay, 
they sent him forth on his journey, even to the sea: Pausan. 
li. 25, xataBdavrwv ws émi Oddacoav: Xen. Anab. vii. 6. 1, 
AaxeSatpovior Soxet otpateverOas ws eri Ticoadépyny. 

ooei, ‘as if,’ ‘as though:’ M. 9. 36, éppyppévor @oei mpdoBata un 
éyovta Tmotmeva : 28. 3, 4, TO Evdupa avbTov AEvKOY @oEL XLOV. . . . 
éyévovto Wael vexpot: 3. 16, ede TO IIvedpua tod Ocod KataBaivov 
@oel TEepioTepay. 

womep, ‘just as,’ ‘as indeed:’ M. 18. 17, tw col damep 6 
€Ovixos: 1 C. 8. 5, Kat yap et mep eiot Aeyomevor Oeot . . . WaTrEp 
elo Deol moAXol. “‘arép vim eam comparativam quam habet ws 
usitato more auget atque effert.’”’ Klotz. 

@omtrepet softens the boldness of the figure ((arau Ta ToAunpa, 
Longinus, § 32): 1 C0. 15. 8, oomepel TO ExTpopats OPOn Kapoi, 
as to the untimely-born one, he appeared even to me. 

@ore is used with the infinitive when the result is represented 
as a necessary and logical consequence of what has been already 
stated ; with the indicative, when the result is represented as a 
simple and unconditional fact. 

The indicative describing a fact which actually takes place: 
M. 28. 31, dore waptupeite Eavtois, Ste vioi éote TaV hovevaavTw@V 
Tovs mpogpytas: G. 2.13, Kal cuvuTrexpiOncav avT@ Kat of ovTrot 
‘Tovdaior Gate Kai BapvdBas cvuvarnyOn aitav tH doxpices: 
3. 24, MaTE 6 vo"os Tabaywyos Huady yéyovey eis Xprotov: 4. 
7, WOTE OVK ETL EL OOUAOS, AAN VIOS. 

The infinitive describing acts contemplated but not realized ; 
acts capable of occurring or likely to occur: M. 27. 1, cvpBov- 
Mov €XaBov . . . bate Oavatdcat adtov: L. 12. 1, érrtouvayOeu- 
COV TOV mupLdowv ote KaTaTraTEly GNX)XovS. 

@ore marks the result: 1 P. 1. 21, dote tiv wlotw budv Kal 
éxrida eivar eis Ocdv: the degree, extent, amount, especially 
after obra, J. 3. 16, oftw yap Hyarnoev 6 Ocds Tov Kdcpwov Bore 
TOV VioV AUTO TOV JLovoyery GSaxeV. 

Often illative: R. 7. 12, dcte 6 pev vduos &rytos. 

Introducing a concluding exhortation: 1 ©. 15. 58, dere 
aedpol pov ayarntol éSpaios yivecbe: 1 Th. 4. 18, doe Tapa- 
kaneite addjdous év ToIs AOYyots ToUTOWs: 1 P. 4. 19, Bore Kab of 
TaoKXovTes KATA TO OéAnuwa TOD Ocod ws TisTO KTicTn Tapariléc- 
Owcav Tas ~puyas EavTav ev ayaborrovia. 


CHAPTER IX. 
PREPOSITIONS, 


“PREPOSITIONS represent primarily the local relation of one 
object to another; and this in the most precise manner by 
suggesting the geometrical parts of an object considered in a 
geometrical point of view; as a line, a superficies, a solid. By 
analyzing these three ideas we obtain an exact mathematical 
analysis and enumeration of the Greek prepositions. A solid, 
or cube, has six geometrical parts; the upper plane, v7ép, 
the under, id, the front, dvti, the side, apd, both sides, 
audi: the rear, out of sight, may be expressed by OrriaOev. 
The plane of the superficies is é7i, the boundary line round it 
is mepi, the inside of the line év, the outside é«: the surface, 
divided into two by an intersecting line, is dua. Lines are 
either vertical or horizontal. Of vertical lines the top is avd, 
the bottom «ard: of horizontal lines the front is po, the 
hinder extremity may be indicated by émé, or Uo, A line has 
three parts; the extremities, and the middle. But the middle 
may be of three kinds; if it is of the same substance as the 
extremities, as the middle of a beam, pera is used ; if a different 
substance, as when a rope connects two trees, avy is used ; if it 
is empty space, as in drawing a line from one star to another, 
the relation between them is indicated by do. If the particle 
of motion, ce, is added to apo, it becomes mpos, towards, to the 
point of an object; if it is added to év, it becomes e/s, into. 
Prepositions do not govern cases in the sense of determining 
them. That which determines the case is the idea which the 
case expresses. The preposition only adds a more precise 
geometrical view of the relation in which the two objects stand 
to each other.” (Q. R., Jan., 1863.) 
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In ascertaining the respective powers of prepositions, we must 
keep in view (1) the extent to which later Greek, and the collo- 
quial Hellenic of the Apostles, extended the use of prepositions, 
overlooked nice distinctions, or sanctioned irregular usages; 
(2) the influence of the Aramzan on the writers of the New 
Testament, which delights in the use of prepositions, and views 
numerous relations under aspects different from the Greek ; 
(3) the effect of the Christian element on the use of particular 
prepositions. In different languages the same relation, being 
viewed under different aspects, is expressed by prepositions of 
opposite significations. There is apparently no connexion be- 
tween the English prepositions in and wnder ; but we may often 
use indifferently, in these circumstances, and under these cir- 
cumstances. So also we say, wnder arms, where with, in, would 
be equally applicable. 

Prepositions followed by a genitive only—dyvti, mp6, amo, é«. 

avti and mpo are nearly synonymous: ‘in front of,’ ‘ on behalf 
of,’ ‘instead of, ‘for the sake of.” po is the more general word, 
as 1t denotes whatever is before one, or in view; avti denotes 
what is in a definite place, or stands in a specific relation. 

The primary meaning of zpo is ‘in sight,’ in some place 
opposite, priority in place: A. 5. 23, etpowev dirAaxas éct@Tas 
mpo Tav Ovpov: 12. 6. 14, mpd Tod wUN@VOS: 14. 13, pd Ths 
modews avTav. Repeatedly po mpocwrrov. 

From this meaning 7po passes on to denote priority in time: 
J. 17. 24, mpo xataBorjs xoopou: A. 5. 36, 7pd toiTwy TeV 
nuepav: M. 5. 12, tods mpopytas Tods po tuav. 

So with a trajection in its use: J. 12. 1, wpo && tyepav tod 
maoya: 2 0.12.2, mpd érdv Sexatecodpwv: Amos 1. 1, LXX, 
Tpo OVO ETMV TOD TELc MOD. 

Hence mpo has the idea of preference, superiority, import- 
ance: Ja. 5. 12; 1 P. 4. 8, mpd mavtwv: 8 Mace. 2. 21, Oeds 
Tpo TavTwY eyLos. 

From this we have the phrase mpd zoAXod trotetcOau, to 
estimate a thing more than much, to set a very high value 
upon it. 

Sometimes mpo means in behalf of, as mpd ths ‘EdddS8os 
amoOvncKew, ‘pro patria mori.’ mpd may be used in all these 
senses in C. 1. 17, adrés éoti mpd ravtav. 

mpo in composition has generally a temporal reference: Tit. 
3. 14, Kad@Y Epywy mpolctacba, to be prompt in attending to 
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good works for supplying necessary wants, that they be not 
unfruitful, i. e., without showing practical proofs of their faith 
by acts of love. 

Sometimes po has an intensive power: mpddndos, H. 7. 14; 
1 Tim. 5. 24, openly manifest. 

The primary signification of dvi is ‘over-against:’ The 
original form may be dvta. Cf. dvt7uos, opposite to the sun. 
Akin to German ‘ant-,’ ‘antworten,’ ‘ Antlitz.’ 

‘Instead of,’ ‘in the place of :’? M. 2. 22, "Apyédaos Bactrever 
avtl “HpwSov: 5. 38, opOarpmov avi opOarpod: L. 11. 11, wy 
avti ixOvos dpw eridacer avTe ; 

Hence it denotes an equivalent, ‘set against ;’ Latin, pro, 
instar ; that which may take the place of an object in value: 
avtt mod Nady éott, Il. ix. 116: Xen. Anab. vii. 4. 6, éa7jpero 
6 SevOns tov twaida ef taicevev avutov avtl éxeivov. On which 
Hutchinson remarks: ‘ Phrasi illa Noster vicariam plane mortem 
denotat.”” In the previous sentence t7ép is used in the same 
sense as avti: 4 Kal eOéras av bwép TovTOv arolaveiv ; where 
Hutchinson quotes R. 5. 8, Xpucros imep juav aréOave, 1. €., 
“ice nostrd, ut nos scilicet mortis pcena liberaremur.”  av7i 
is the more definite ‘instead of, denoting equivalence and 
exchange. imép implies merely ‘for the deliverance of men,’ 
leaving undetermined the precise sense in which Christ died for 
them. M. 20. 28, Sodvas tiv Wuyny adtod AUTpoV avTi TOMMY : 
H. 12. 16, dvtl Bpdcews pas aréSoto TA TpwToToKia avTod: 2, 
dvti Ths mpoxewevns avT@ xapas bréuewve oTavpov. 

‘In behalf of;’ ‘to be set to the account of:’ M. Lye 27%, 
éxeivov AaBav Sds adtois avTi ewod Kai cod. 

Adducing a principle, cause, reason, motive: E. 5. 31, av7t 
rovTou KaTareiiper dvOpwros Tov TaTépa avTod. 

This use occurs frequently with the relative : av? wv, because, 
wherefore: avtt TovTwy Ort, L. 1-204: 12,:33,19044; As 12. 235 
2 Th. 2. 10, ‘in requital for this that.’ 

In J. 1. 16, ydpw dvti yxaperos, the preposition is used in all 
these senses, ‘one grace or blessing in place of,’ ‘ accumulating 
upon,’ and ‘ multiplied after,’ another. Compare Theognis 344, 
dvr avev aviat, grief upon grief. 

In composition, av7i means opposition, as ayTiNeyo : in turn, 
as avTiKadéw : correspondence, as avTituTos : in the place of, as 
avOirartos, avtidvtpov. In dvtéxeoOas the preposition involves 
a faint idea of holding out against something hostile, or opposing 
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which, however, passes into that of stedfast application, Tit. 
199: 

aq, éx, corresponding in origin and signification to the 
Latin ‘ab,’ ‘ex,’ are followed by a genitive of ablation. azo 
denotes motion from the surface of an object (extrimsecus), as a 
line drawn from the circumference of a circle; é« denotes 
motion from within an object (intrinsecus), as a line drawn 
from the centre of a circle. 

Separation 1 in space with the idea of motion: M. 3. 16, dv8Sa 
amo tov vdatos: 8. 1, KataBdavtTs amd Tod dpovs: A. 15. 38, 
amootdvta amr avt@av amo TlaydvAlas, separated from them, 
and departed from Pamphylia. 

Marking the distance: J. 11. 18, jv 5€ 4) ByOavia éyyds Tov 
‘Tepocodvpav, os ard oTadioy Sexarrévte, 

Subsequence in time: Mk. 7. 4, dio ayopas: M. 19. 4, am’ 
apyns: R. 15. 23, dd wodr@v érav. So ad’ ob (xpovov), ad’ Fs 
(juépas): Il. viii. 54, azo Seirvov Owpnacorto. 

Origin of all kinds; place of birth, descent, residence: M. 
15. 1, of dao ‘Tepovoadnw: 21. 11, 6 awd Nafapé0: A. 10. 23, 
of amo “Iommns: 17. 13, of ao this Oecoadovixns "Iovéaior: M. 
2.1, waryor am’ dvatokov: Soph., els awd Sraptys, a Spartan: 
Xen. Anab. vii. 2. 11, 6 "AOnvaios 6 ard orpatedpatos. 

The occasion or the effect produced by a cause: A. 11. 19, 
Siaotrapévtes aro Ths OriWrews: H. 5. 7, eicaxovabels amd THs 
evraPelas, graciously heard by reason of his piety; as in the 
margin of the Authorized Version, ‘ for his piety,’ 1.e., because 
he feared God: A. 12. 14, azo tis yapas ovd« ivoiEe TOV Tv- 
Aa@va, by reason of her joy she opened not the door: M. 14. 
26, amo Tov poBov éxpakay: L, 24. 41, amuctovvt@y av’Ta@v aro 
THS xapas: 22. 45, edpev adtods Kotpwpévous amd THS AUTTNS: 
A. 22. 11, @¢ 5€ ove evéBXerrov ard Tis 86Ens Tod dwros éxeivov : 
L. 21. 26, arouyovtwyv avOperwv ard doBou Kat tpocdokias 
TaY éTEepKouevwyv TH oixouwevn. So amd Suxarocvvns, on account 
of, by reason of: Asch. Ag. 1802, TAjpwv am’ evTorAwou dpeves, 
stedfast in consequence of his brave soul. 

Derivation from a source: A. 17. 2, SueXéyero adtois ard TOV 
ypapov: 2'T. 1. 3, xapw éyw 7d Ocd @ arpeva amo Tpoyovenv. 

The source of information: M. 7. 16, a7Td TOV kaptay avTov 
ervyvaceate avrovs: in A. 10. 17, a edict amo tod Kopyn- 
Aov. amo may denote subordinate agency, ‘on the part of,’ 
as in the following: Ja. 1. 13, umdels meipafouevos AeyéT@ Ste 
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amo Tob Ocod meipdfouwar: M. 11. 19, nad eSicarwOn % copia ard 
TaY Téxvov adTis: Mk. 8. 31, dmroSoxyacOfvas ams Tov ™peo- 
Burtépwv Kal apyvepéwv Kab ypaypatéav : 2 OC. 7. 13, dvaréravra 
TO Tyebwa avTod ard TdvTav ipor, i.e., by what we saw and 
heard ; direct efforts for that purpose would be marked by oo: 
R. 9. 3, dvdOewa eivar ard tod Xpiatod: Rev. 12. 6, tozov srou- 
Macpuévov aro tod Ocod. Compare Hat. vii. 1380, rad dard Tivos 
yevoueva, the things done on any one’s part: Thuc. i. 17, 
em payOn an’ avtod ovdév. 

From this signification, ‘on the part of,’ it has been thought 
that azo is used for 7d, but 7d implies a cause immediate and 
active; azo intimates that the cause is less immediate, and 
virtually passive. 

Of the state from which deliverance is effected: M. 1. 21, 
cwcet TOV Nady aiTod ard TaY duapTiav avTav: Mk. 5. 34, tobe 
bys amd THs paotvyds cou: H. 11. 34, eveSuvayadOnoav dz 
ao Geveias. 

Adverbial use, 76 pépous, ‘partially :’ R. 11. 25, ‘with many 
exceptions already :’ Thucyd. i. 76, ard tod advOpwreiov tpdrov, 
remote from the common practice of mankind. 

In composition azo means ‘away from,’ as drdyw, amépyouat : 
‘cessation,’ as a7rahyéw: ‘completion,’ as drrode/evup, arrobvicKe : 
‘back again,’ as a7odiéwpus: sometimes it merely strengthens 
the force of the simple verb, as azéyw, aroOAiBw, arodexatow : 
amoxpia Oat, ‘use out, use thoroughly,’ droffv ‘live upon,’ ‘live 
off, amoctvyéw, arrotoAuaw: or has a privative force, as dzro- 
KadUT TO, aTroKaduYis. 

In drroOyncavpifovras, 1 T. 6. 19, the dé points to the source 
from which, and the process by which they are to make their 
@noavpovs, ‘reponendo thesaurum colligere.’ The rich are ex- 
horted to take from (azo) their own plenty, and by devoting it 
to the service of God and the relief of the poor, to treasure it up 
as a good foundation for the future. So dodace, 2 T. 4. 8, 
alludes to the reward as having been laid up, and taken as out 
of some reserved treasures; cf. R. 2. 6. 

éx denotes removal or procession from the interior of an 
object, and is used of place, time, origin. 

Motion from, deliverance out of: Mk. 9. 7, 7AOev avr ex Ths 
vepérns: M. 8. 28, €« TOv pynpuelwv é€epyopuevor: A. 28. 3, éyidva 
éx ths Oépuns eEeNOotca: 4, Siacwbévta ex THs Oardoons: 2 C. 
6. 17, é&éAOeTe éx pécou adtav. ‘ 
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éx, ‘out of, as distinguished from d7rd, ‘ away from,’ is marked 
by the expressions : Mk. 16. 3, Ts dtroxuNioes hiv Tov ALGov ex 

THS Ovpas TOD paumelov ; L. 24. 2, ebpov Tov Aiov amroKeKvALo- 
peévov aro TOU punpelov : 1 Th. 2. 6, odre Cnrobvres é& dvOparrov 
Sitar, ode ad’ tudv, ote am’ dAdwv Suvduevor ev Bape Elva, 

‘neither seeking high estimation out of men (é&),’ this was the 
result of internal feeling; no money or temporal benefit from 
you (af buav), this was external assistance. 

éx marks position with verbs of rest: M. 20. 21, €K Sabpat 
nabjcbar é& edovipwv: Soph. Ant. 411, cabfcOar éx waywr, to 
sit on the heights and look from them. 

Of time: é& od (ypévov), Lat. ‘ex quo.’ 

Of particular points of time: M. 19. 20, é« veornros pou: A. 
9. 33, €& érav oxTw: J. 6. 64. 66, €E dpyns: ex TovTov: J. 13. 4, 
éyelpetas éx Tov Seizrvou, he riseth from or after supper. Cf. Hdt. 
i. 50, €« Oucias yevéoOat, to have just finished sacrifice: Thuc., 
e& eipnvns trodcuetv, to go to war after or out of peace. 

Origin from, material, means: M. 3. 9, €« tTav AiOwy TovT@Y 
éyetpar Téxva: J. 2. 15, Toincas ppayéAduoy é€x cxowiwv: 2 C. 8. 
11, TO érriTeAéaat ex TOD éyerv: Xen. Anab. ii. 1. 6, TO oTpaTevpa 
érropiteto aitov, dmrws edvvaTo, éx TaV UTobuylwy KOTTOVTES TOUS 
Bods Kat dvous. 

Of physical origin, birth, descent: J. 3. 6, TO yeyevynuévov éx 
THS capKos adpt éott: M. 1. 20, 76 yap év abth yevynbev ex mvev- 
MaTos aylov éori: M. 1.16. In G. 4. 4, yevouevoy é« yuvaixos 
is added to Tov vidy avrov to attest the real manhood of Christ : 
Il. v. 896, é& éwod yévos éoci, thou comest of me by descent. 

Appurtenance: 1 J. 3. 12, ob xaOas Kaiv é« tod rovnpod Fv: 
J. 18. 37, 6 dv éx« THs adnOeias, he that is on the side of the 
Author of Truth. 

Derivation from some source, occasion, cause, inducement: 2 
C. 2. 4, é« Todds OXApews éypayra: 1 T. 1.5, ayamn éx Kabapas 
kapdias: Rev. 15. 2, vixdvtas éx tod Onpiov: J. 8. 44, ee Tav 
iStwv Nade?, he speaks from the essential properties of his 
nature. 

ex denotes result, consequence of: G. 3. 13, ef yap é« vouou % 
kAnpovouta, if the inheritance be the result of obedience to the 
law: G. 3. 21, dvTws ex vowou adv hy % Stxavocivyn: so 22, 24: R. 
1. 17, 6 Sixatos éx mictews SnzeTat. 

In its primary ethical sense é« denotes more immediate 
‘origin ; amo more remote origin; it then passes through the 
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intermediate ideas of result from, consequence of, to that of nearly 
direct causality. Immediate origin may be rendered from, 
direct causality by. We may employ of to express the inter- 
mediate meanings. Xen. Anabd. ii. 5. 2, rods pév ex SiaBorjs, 
tous dé €& wrovias, some from calumny, others from suspicion : 
E. 6. 6, 7, wovodvtes TO OéANu“a TOD Ocod ex wWuyis, wer edvoias 
Sovrevovtes «K.7.A. “x Avyts marks the relation of a servant 
to his work; per’ evvoias points to his relation to his master 
with a well-affected mind.” (Ellicott.) 

From its sense of derivation é« is used with some verbs for 
the agent: J. 6. 65, av un 7 Sedopévoy avTt@ éx Tod TaTpos pov: 
Xen. Anab. i. 1. 6, Iwvixai mores. . . €x Bacidéws Sedopévar: 
Cyrop. viii. ék Baciiéws cio KabeotnKoTes. 

To distinguish a part from the whole: M. 10. 29, év é& adrav: 
25. 2, wévte €€ adtav: A. 10. 45, of x mepstouAs miotoi: 15. 23, 
aderdois Trois é& éOvav: M. 25. 8, Sore jyiv éx Tod édaiov: 1C. 
12. 15, ovK éotw é« Tod THparTos. 

éx is used in a periphrasis for adjectives and adverbs: R. 2. 
8, of é& épieias, those who act from a principle of factious oppo- 
sition: R. 10. 5, thy Sivxavocvvny tH éx Tov vowou, the righteous- 
ness which proceeds from the law: 1 J. 2. 19, €& juav €&prOov, 
GAN ovx hoav é€ juav: Tit. 2. 8, 6 é& evavtias (yvepns) : 
Xen. Anab. iii. 4. 28, od« é& tcov éopév, we are not on equal 
terms: é€£ dampocdoxrjrov, unexpectedly: é« modAod, from a 
distance. 

éx is sometimes used in a combination of senses: R. 1. 4, €& 
dvactdcews vexpav, from, after, by his resurrection from the 
dead: 1. 17, é« mwlatews eis Tiotiv, out of faith as a root, to 
faith as a tree: 4. 14, of é« vopuov, those who are of the law, 
they who spring forth from it, and rest upon it, as a tree rises 
from and stands upon its root; opposed to ol €x Twiatews, G. 3. 
9: cf. R. 2. 8, of é& épiOelas: 4. 12, of €x TrepuTomms. 

A contrast between é« and Sd is marked in R. 3. 30, ds 
Sixarboer Trepitomhy ex TicTews Kal axpoBvatiay dia Tis TicTEws, 
who shall account righteous the circumcision, out of or by faith, 
which they have as members of the covenant, and the uncir- 
cumcision passing through the door of faith. “The Gentiles ob 
é&« must enter the door of the faith of Abraham, and pass 
through it in order to -be justified” (Wordsworth): R. 11. 36, 
€& avtod Kal Ov avtod Kal els avTov ra wévta, “ God is the origin, 
the agent, and the end of all things.” (Vaughan. ) . 
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éx indicates the closest connexion ; d7ré, one less strict ; rapa, 
amo, connexions more remote; d7d denotes simply the point 
from which action proceeds, if that pot is a person 7rapd or 
bro is employed. Ifthe person is indicated merely in general 
terms as a spring of action wapd is used; but if it is represented 
as the special, efficient, and producing cause do is required. 
amo denotes distance and separation. The notions of disjoining 
and removal are implied in d7ro, éx, which are not conveyed by 
mapa, 070. (Winer.) 

In composition the signification of removal prevails, out, 
away, off; as éxBdadd\w, éxAvw, origin; éxyovos, carrying out, 
accomplishing ; é«fntéw, utterly; &Eumvos, ExpoBos, éexrevys: 1 
T. 2. 14, é€ararnOeica, being completely, thoroughly deceived : 
Phil. 3. 11, tiv éeEavdotracw, the thorough, complete resurrec- 
tion. 


PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING THE DATIVE ONLY. 


*Ev and ovy agree in origin and signification with the Latin 
in and cum. But the Greeks employ the larger form eis (évs) 
for the Latin in with the accusative. 

ev denotes inclusion, cv conjunction : 

Of place, of all situated within a given space: L. 11. 1, é& 
ror@ Twi: M. 8. 6, év TH otKia. 

In the life of, the history of: R. 11. 2, od« otSare év “HXia ri 
Aéyer  ypagdy ; H. 4. 7, ev AaBid réeyov. 

Continuance in space: M. 10. 16, drocréh\Xw duds ev péow 
Aveov: L. 5. 16, Hv droywpav év tals épypors. 

The sphere of action: R. 1. 5, év wae trois @Ovecw: 1. 8, ev 
do TO Koonm: M. 17. 12, éroinoay év avut@ dca 70édnoav: 14, 
2, al Suvdapers évepyovow ev avt@: 1 Th. 5, 12, tods Komuavras év 
tmiv: R. 1. 21, guatawOnoav év tots Siadoytopois avrav, the 
sphere in which their emptiness revelled: R. 6. 4, év xawvérnts 
Cwis mepuratio@pev, walk in a new state, of which the charac- 
teristic is life: E. 2. 10, a év adrois mepuratiowpev, in good 
works as the field or area in which the motion or conduct is 
exercised: R, 3. 7, ef yap 1) ddjOea tod Ocod ev T@O €U@ evo- 
parte érepiacevoer els Thy SoEav adbrod, in my lie, my unfaithful- 
ness as the field of its operation: 2 C. 8.1, ry ydpw rod Qcod 
THv Sedopuevnv ev éxxdnoiaus, the gift of God’s grace which 
operated among men: A. 4. 12, odre yap dvoud éorw erepov bd 
Tov ovpavoy Td deSomévoy év dvOperrous, which is set forth among 
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men: R. 5. 21, dorep éBacidevcev 4) duaptia év TH Bavaro, as 
sin reigned in death, the arena of its triumph. (Vaughan.) 

Element of existence: R. 8. 1, ovdév dpa viv xataxpiya Tots 
ev Xpiot@ “Inood, those who are included in Christ, having 
been inserted into Him, J. 15. 2; clothed with Him, G. 3. 27; 
abiding in Him, Ph. 3.9: R. 9.1, adrnOevav Aéywo ev Xpicto: 
R. 14. 14, of8a wal qérevopas ev Kupip Inood, (where év ex- 
presses the opposite of ywpis Xpiotod KH. 2. 12, J. 15. 5, extra- 
neous to, or independent of Christ,) under the influence of Him 
who is the truth, included in Him, and exercising that union in 
the particular judgment formed and expressed: 1 T. 4. 15, & 
routots ict: 1 CO. 15. 18, of KowunOévtes ev Xpiota: G. 3. 28, 
mavres wmels els eote vy XpioT@: 3. 8, evevdoynOjoovtas év col 
mavra Ta €Ovn: Ph. 3. 9, kal etpeOO év aitd, and may be 
abiding in Him: E. 1. 20, Hv évipynoey ev To Xpior@, as the 
sphere of action: 1. 17, év érvyvece: avtod, in mature acquaint- 
ance with Him. The knowledge of God was to be the sphere, 
the circumambient element in which they were to receive 
wisdom and revelation: 2. 2, év ais moté mepierratjoarte, the 
sphere in which they usually moved: 4. 1, 6 décusos ev Kupig, 
the captivity is referred to union with Christ and devotion to 
His service; so 6. 21, Suaxovos év Kupiw: 3. 18, év ayamrn éppr- 
fwpévor Kat TteOewedcwpévor, this was to be their basis and foun- 
dation if they would realize all the majestic proportions of 
Christ’s love to man. Both these meanings are sometimes 
combined: L. 4. 32, Xoyos év é€ovoia: 1 T. 2. 7, SiddcKxaros ev 
mister kat adnbela: 3. 4, Téxva év brotayy: Tit. 3. 5, ovK €& 
Epyov tev év Sixaoctvy av éroujoapev jycis: 2 P. 2. 7, bro 
THs Tov abécpwv ev aceryeia avaoTpopis. 

The efficient cause: M. 9. 34, €v T@ dpyovts TOV Satpwoviwy 
éxBdrrye Ta Samora: H. 10. 10, &v & Oedjpare jryvacpévoe 
éopév, in the fulfilment of which will (9). ~ 

Instrumental adjunct, or adjunct of manner, the év of investi- 
ture: L. 22. 49, ef marafowev év payaipa, sword in hand: Ja. 
3. 9, &v adTh (yAwoon) evroyotuev Tov Ocov: 1 C. 2. 4, To 
Knpuyud jou oun év treiBois avOpwrivys copias Roryols, GAN ev 
drodelfer Tvetpatos: 4. 21, ev paBdp Ew mpos twas ; H. 9. 22, 
év aipats mdvta kabapiferar: E. 6. 2, €vtod mpety ev erayye- 
Nag, in point of promise; the first command we meet with 
which involves a promise. 

E. 3. 12, ryv tmpocayoyny év treoOjoe, an admission in 
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confidence; év, the predication of manner, defining the tone 
of mind in which the admission is enjoyed and realized: H. 
4.17, paptipouar év Kupiw, the element in which, the sphere 
in which the declaration is made; so R. 9.1: 2 C0. 2.17: 1 Th. 
oul. 

ev Xpior@, a term of deep significance, implying union and 
fellowship with Christ. 

E. 4. 19, éavtods rapéSmxav TH acedyela eis épyaciay axa- 
Oapcias maons év mreove£ia, the condition, the prevailing state 
or frame of mind in which they wrought the axa@apaia. 

E. 4. 32, 6 Ocds ev Xpior@, God in Christ ; in giving Him to 
be a propitiation for our sins: C. 3. 17, wdvra év dvowate Kupiouv 
*Inocod : E. 5. 20, the name of Christ is that general holy element 
in which every thing is to be received, to be enjoined, to be 
done, to be suffered: H. 5. 21, trotaccdmevot adrArrois ev POBw 
Xp.orod, the prevailing feeling or sentiment in which tzotayy 
is to be exhibited. ‘ Ex timore Christi, quia scilicet Christum 
veneremur, eumque timemus offendere.’’ (Corn.-a-Lap.) 

E. 6. 1, braxovere tots yovetow byway év Kupig, this defines 
and characterizes the nature of the obedience: év ois av pn 
mpoaKxpovons Kupiw. (Chrysostom.) 

E. 1. 15, wictw é€v t@ Kupiw Incod, Christ-centered faith. 
When the defining prepositional clause is incorporated with, 
appended to, or structurally assimilated with the substantive 
as to form only a single conception, the article is correctly 
omitted. See p. 37. 

G. 1. 16, arroxartwat Tov vidv adtod év éuoi, within me. 
Xpiorov eiyev év éEavt® Aadroidvta. (Chrysost.) The Apostle 
was prepared for the work of the ministry subjectively by deep 
inward revelations, as well as objectively by outward manifesta- 
tions. (Ellicott.) 

1 Th. 2. 3, év d0X@, in any deliberate intention to deceive. 
“The use of év, especially with abstract or non-personal sub- 
stantives, is always somewhat debateable in the New Testament, 
and can only be fixed by the context: it sometimes librates 
towards dvd, both with genitives (1 P. 1. 5), and accusatives 
(M. 6. 7), sometimes towards werd (C. 4. 2), sometimes towards 
cata (H. 4. 11), but is commonly best referred to the imaginary 
sphere in which the action takes place.” (Ellicott. ) 

1 Th. 3. 13, tas xapdias dueurrous év dywwodtvy, their hearts 
were to be unblameable (proleptic use of the adjective, like 
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aveykryrous, 1 C. 1.8; otppmopdov, Ph. 3. 21), and not simply 
blameless, but in a sphere and element of holiness. 

1 Th. 4. 18, the é is here used in that species of instrumental 
sense in which the action of the verb is conceived as existing 
in the means. The wapaxAnois may be conceived as contained 
in the divinely-inspired words themselves: ‘Solent Graci pro 
Latinorum ablativo instrumenti seepe év prepositionem ponere, 
significaturi in e& re cujus nomini prepositio adjuncta est, vim 

-aut facultatem alicujus rei agende sitam esse.” Wiinder. 

1 Th. 5. 18, todro yap OéAnua Ocod &v Xpior@ "Inood eis 
iuas. Christ is represented as the sphere, in which the 0édnpya 
is evinced, and has its manifestation. 

1 Th. 5. 26, dowdcacbe tovs ddekpovs mavtas ev Pirnpate 
dyie. év, simply instrumental, the $iAnua being that in which 
the dowacudés was involved, where ‘the object may be con- 
sidered as received into, contained, held, existing in the means.’ 
Jelf, Gr. § 622. 3. 

2 Th. 2. 13, efAato tuas .. . &v dyiacue TIvetpartos. €v 
denotes the spiritual state in which the efAato eis cwrnpiav 
was realized. 

2 Th. 2. 16, édrida ayabnv év ydpett, in the accompanying 
element of grace and love. 

1 T. 2: 7, Sddoxaros eOvev ev riote Kai adnOeiq, the 
spheres in which the Apostle performed his mission. We may 
refer miatis to the subjective faith of the Apostle, adnbeva to 
the objective truth of the doctrine he delivered. 

1 T. 3. 4, réeva éyovta ev brotayh. If a participle or ad- 
jective had been used, though the meaning would have been 
nearly the same, the idea presented to the mind would have 
been different; in the one case, subjection would have been 
noticed as a kind of attribute; in the present case it is repre- 
sented as the moral element with which they were surrounded. 
“The transition from actual, L. 7. 25, to figurative environment, 
M. 6. 29, and thence to moral deportment, 1‘T..2..9, or as here, 
to moral conditions, seems easy and natural.” (Ellicott, ad 
3. 4.) 

Tit. 1. 13, €deyye avdtods aoTopas, a tyiaivwow &v TH 
miatet, the object of the sharp reproof was to restore them to 
health ; the sphere and element in which that doctrinal element 
was to be enjoyed was ious. 

Ground, or occasion, of mental emotion: R. 2. 23, 6s év vou@ 
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kavyacat: A. 7. 41, edppaivovto év Trois Epyous TeV xElpav 
aitav: L. 10. 20, év rodr@ my yaipere: EH. 3. 13, pn éxxaxetv 
év tats OAtNpeci pov. 

Continuance in time: M. 2. 1, év suépats “Hpadov: J. 11. 10, 
év th vuxti: M. 27. 40, &v tpioly typépass oixodopmav. 

A point of time: 1 C. 15. 51, addaynodpeba ev atoug. 

To result in, take effect in, time yet future: R. 2. 5, Onoaupi- 
Seis ceaut@ opynv év iépa opyns: Ja. 5. 5, COp&pare tas xapdias 
DUOV ws ev Hepa opayiys. 

Adverbial uses are év 76 davepe, openly: A. 26. 28: E. 3. 3, 
év ddéy@, in a short compass: A. 7. 13, €v TO Seutépo. 

- év in composition retains its usual signification, near, at, i, as 
évepyéw, évOupéopar, éwrraifw: with adjectives it modifies the 
meaning, as eugavys, évdo£os. 

ovv denotes close connexion, union, identification in time and 
circumstances. vv implies coherence, a closer conjunction 
than perd, coexistence; as, in English, with differs from amid, 
among. 

In company with: L. 2. 13, éyévero civ TO ayyéA@ TAOS 
aoTpatias ovpaviov: A. 14. 28, duérpiBov éxet adv Tots pabntais: 
4, 13, ov tT “Incod joav: 1 Th. 4. 17, wavtote ctv Kupio 
écopeba: L. 1. 56, Guewe Mapidp otv ait: Mk. 8. 34, rpoo- 
Kadecdpevos Tov dyAOV adv Tos paOnTais avTod: 15. 27, ov 
avt@ otavpodat S00 AnoTas. 

Identification: A. 14. 4, of wey joav adv Tots “Lovdaioss, of dé 
avy Tois aoatodos : G. 3. 9, of ex TicTews EvAoyoDVTAaL dV TO 
muoT@ ABpadu. Compare of cvv tit, the friends of any one: 
avy Tit eivat, or yiyverOau, to be of his party. 

Assistance, co-operation : 1 0.5.4, ov 7H Suvdper Tod Kupiov: 
15. 10, ) yapis ToD Ocod avy ewol: A. 14. 5, éyéveto dpm Tav 
eOvav te kal ‘Iovsaiwv ody trois dpyovow abtav. 

Addition, accession, over and above, besides: M. 25. 27, 
exomodunv av 7d euov otv toxw: L. 24. 21, ody Taot Tobras: 
Ja. 1. 11, dvéreire yap 6 Hduos oly TO Kavowrt. 

Thus ovv is used of necessary connexion, consequence: Xen. 
Cyr. civ 76 o@ aya0@, to your advantage, ‘tuo cum commodo :’ 
Ml. iv. 161, obv peyddr@ drrotica, to pay with a great loss. 

cvv is often used in combination with dua, which generally 
means connexion in respect of time: as 1 Th. 4. 17, dua odv 
avrois aptaynooueba, at the same time, together with them; 
but in some passages has the further idea of aggregation: R. 
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3. 12, dua Hype@Onoav. Hence the force of 1 Th. 5. 10, &ua 
aw avT@ Sjowuer, all together (dua) united with him (cvv). 

ovv in composition denotes fellowship, union, agreement, as 
cuvecbiw, cuupwvéw: the completion of an action, as cup- 
m™Anpow : intensity, as cvyxUTTo. 

eis is a lengthened form of év (= évs), and signifies ‘to’ or 
‘into,’ with a decided expression of motion or tendency; ad or 
in c. accus. 

Motion to an object: M. 2. 11, éXOovres els tiv oixiav: 3. 10, 
eis Tip Barrera: L. 8. 8, érecev eis tHv ynv: A. 16. 40, 
elonOor eis THY Avdiay, i. e., her house; as Ter. Hun. ‘ Eamus 
ad me.’ So perhaps A. 23. 11, els “Iepovcadnp, eis “Pouny, as 
thou bearest witness by coming to Jerusalem, so thou shalt 
bear witness by going to Rome. 

The object to which an action is directed: M. 18. 15, éav 
awaption eis TEO adeAPds cov: 26. 10, Epyov Kadov eipydcato 
els ewe. 

Thus we may explain G. 3. 27, e’s Xpiotov éBarticOnte, ye 
were admitted into Christ by baptism; “ut Christo addicti 
essetis ”’ (Schott.): 1 C. 12. 13, &v &t mvetvpatt, tueis Tavtes els 
év cua €BarticOnyuev : R. 6. 3, door éBamrticOnpev eis Xpuotov 
*Inootv eis tov Bavatov avtod éBarticOnwev. “Our union is 
with Christ crucified ; with Christ, not as a man living upon 
earth before death, but as one who has died, and with dis- 
tinct reference to His death. See J. 12. 24. Before death He 
was a Teacher: death alone could make -Him a Saviour.” 
(Vaughan.) Compare R. 8. 34: 1 P. 3. 22. 

The meaning of eis with Samrifw appears twofold: wnto, 
object, purpose, M. 3.11; A. 2. 38; indo, union and communion 
with; the context showing whether it be of the most complete 
. and mystical nature, as G. 3. 27; R. 6.3; 1 C. 12. 13, or as in 
1 C. 10. 2, necessarily less comprehensive and significant. The 
expression, Barr. eis To dvowa, M. 28. 19; A. 8. 16; 19. 5, is 
not identical in meaning with Samr. év T@ dvopate, but ever 
implies a spiritual and mystical union with Him in whose 
name the sacrament was administered. M. 10. 41, 6 deyouevos 
apodytny eis dvoya mpodpytov, i.e. to do him honour as a 
prophet. . 

In the cases where eis is said to be used for év, motion is 
implied. This is obviously the case in M. 2. 23, Av KAT@OKN- 
cev els TOW AEyopuerny Nalapér. 
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We may observe, too, that 7Oev precedes in Mk. 1. 9, 
éBarriaOn bd Twdvvov eis tov “Iopdavnv: L. 11. 7, ra radia 
pou per euod eis thy xolrnv eiolv, my children, with myself, 
have gone to bed, and are there still: Rev. 6. 15, éxpuypav 
éavrovs els Ta o7r7jdaua, ran into the caves for shelter, and kept 
themselves hid: Ceasar, B. G., ‘“‘abdiderunt se in silvas:” 
Thucyd. i. 133, és iv (KadvBnv) tav Te éfopav evTos Twas 
éxpue. LL. 7. 50, mwopevou eis eipnvnv: here ets marks a tran- 
sition of feeling ; in Ja. 2. 16, dadyere év eipyvn, no such change 
is implied. 

In other cases where év is said to be used for eis, continuance 
in the state is implied: L. 24. 38, dvari Suadoysopol avaBaivovow 
év tais kapdias tuav; 1 T. 3. 16, averjpOn év do. With 
this we may compare Thucyd., a@moaré\New omditas &v TH 
Zexedia: Ovid, Fust. iti. 664, ‘in sacri vertice montis abit.’ 

The use of eis in the New Testament closely corresponds 
with the three idiomatic meanings, with respect to, with a view 
to, to the amount of. (Donaldson, 478.) - 

‘With respect to:’? A. 2. 25, AaBid réyer eis adrov: A. 
25. 20, amropovpevos eis THY Tept TovTov Ejyrnow: M. 12. 41, 
peTevonoay eis TO Knpuypa “Imva: R. 15. 31, 4 dvaxovia pov 
eis ‘Tepovearnp. 

Mental direction towards: R. 16. 6, éxomiacey eis tpuas. 

‘With a view to,’ ‘the end designed,’ ‘ destination :’? Mk. 1.4, 
Knptocwv Barticpa petavolas eis dpecw auaptiav: M. 27. 7, 
Hyopacav Tov aypov eis Tadyy Tots Eevois: 1 Th. 3. 5, éreurpa eis 
TO yvavat Thy TiaTW tuav: 2T. 1. 12, eis exeivnv THY huépar : 
E. 4. 30, év & éoppaylcOnre eis tyuépav arroruTpecews. 

To this ethical sense of destination we may ascribe some 
passages in which the primary force seems to be lost: Ph. 2. 16, 
OTL ow« Eis Kevov Edpamov ovdE eis Kevov éxotriaca, for a fruitless 
object: G. 2.2: 1 Th. 3. 5, els xevov yévntas, prove in vain. 

‘To the amount of,’ ‘the end attained:’ A. 19. 27, xuwdvvever 
nutv TO pépos cis arredeypov edOciy . . . TO THs pmeyddys Oeds 
"Aprépudos ‘epdv eis oddév Aoyic Ofvat: R. 2. 26, ody! 1 axpoBvoria 
avTod eis TepiTouny AoyicOnoeTar; 4. 22, édXoyicOn auT@ eis 
Sixatoovvny : 10.1, ) Sénows 4 mpds Tov Ocdv irep Tod "Ioparr 
€or ets cwtnpiav: 1 P. 1. 5, dpovpovpévous Sid rictews els 
cwTnpiav: R. 8. 18, mpos rv wédrAovoay Sdav drroxadupOhvas 
els Huds, reaching to us: G. 2. 8, eis dvrooronnp, for the success- 
ful performance of the Apostleship: mictevew eis Xprorév, eis 
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TO dvopa. avrod, is to be brought by belief into the body of 
Christ, to be made a member of His body. The spirit which 
He gave, eis suds, not merely suiv, is the spirit infused into us. 

Though the above comprehend the principal uses of eis, yet 
from the frequency of its occurrence in the New Testament we 
may make further subdivisions. 

‘Intention,’ ‘aim,’ without the accessory idea of attain- 
ment: 1 Th. 2. 12, d€iws tod Ocod tod Kadodvros iuas eis THY 
éavtod Bacinelay Kat So€av: 1 Th. 5. 15, 76 aryabdv SidKere Kal 
eis GAA AOS Kal eis wavras: 1 T. 6. 17, TO mapéyovTs Hiv 
TavTa TAovciws els améAavow: 2 Th. 1. 5, &vSerypa Tis Sixalas 
Kpicews TOU Oecod eis TO KatakwwOjvar buds ths Bacinelas rod 
@cov, not purely the purpose, but rather the object to which 
the évoevywa tended; “the general direction and tendency of 
the xpicis was that patient and holy sufferers should be ac- 
counted worthy of God’s kingdom. Their sufferings established 
no claim to the kingdom, but formed the avenue which led to it, 
A. 14. 22; R. 8. 17.” (Hllicott.) 

Attainment is implied in 2 C. 4. 4, els Td pu) adydoas adtots 
TOV PwTicpov K.T.r.: 7. 9, EdvTHOnTE eis pwetavorav: L. 13. 19, 
éyéveto eis Sévdpov péya: G. 3. 24, BaTE 6 vomos Tatdarywryos 
jpav yéyovev eis Xptorov, so that the law became our slave- 
tutor, handing us over to Christ. 

Result, without any expression of intention or aim: R. 1. 20, 
€is TO Elva avTovs avaTroNoynTous: 1 Th. 2. 16, eis 76 avamrANpa- 
oat Tas duaptias mavrote: H. 11. 3, els To wry x hatvopevav Ta 
Brerréueva yeyovevar: R. 11. 32, ovvéxretce yap 6 Oeds tods 
mavras eis arelOevav: R. 6. 16, S0dA0i éore @ UaKoveTe, HTOL 
dpaptias eis Odvatov i) traxofs eis Sixatoovvny, either of sin 
resulting in death, or of obedience resulting in righteousness : 

> \ D eon / ® ., 
2 C. 8. 6, eis 76 Tapaxarécat Huds Titov: G. 8. 17, es TO 
Katapyhoat thy érayyediavy: 1 Th. 2. 12, waptupdpevor eis TO 
mepiTatel vas alos. 

The preposition indicates the purpose of the foregoing ex- 
hortation and appeal: perhaps in no case does it simply indicate 
result; yet there are several passages in which the purpose is 
so far blended with the subject of the prayer, entreaty, &c., or 
the issues of the action, that we may recognize a secondary and 
weakened force in reference to purpose, analogous to the ecbatic 
use of iva. 

In some passages we have mpos marking one object, which is 

M 2 
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the means of accomplishing an ulterior object denoted by eis : 
J. 6. 35, 6 épydpevos mpds me od my TeWdon, Kal o Tua TEveov eis 
éue od pi Saijon wore, where the coming to Christ is the 
means of being incorporated into Him: R. 4. 26, mpos évderEuv 
Ths Sixasoctvns adtod eis TO elvas avtov Sixawov K.T.r.: E. 4. 12, 
mpos Tov KaTapTicpov TOV aylwy eis Epyov SiaKovias eis oiKoSopny 
TOU TwpaTos TOU XpioTov. 

The following adverbial usages occur in Xenophon: eis 
xaipov, seasonably: eis apOoviav, abundantly: els ye duvayw, 
to the utmost of our power: eis Sixavoodvny, pidiav, as far as 
regards justice, friendship: es tiv otpatidv, for the use of 
the army: eis 7d iévov, for my own use: és mavTa, In every 
respect: eis wey tadra, as to this; Latin, ‘quod attinet:’ eds 
KOLVOV. 

In composition eis retains its chief signification, into: eic- 
Séyouat, eioépyouwar: motion or direction, to, towards, eicaxovw. 

eis has a peculiar force after cwfewv, in 2 T. 4. 18, cwoe eis 
Thv Bacirelav avtod thy érrovpdvioy, shall save and bring me to: 
Tv émovp., emphatic from position. The present sovereignty 
and kingdom of Christ in heaven is implied in E. 1. 20; C. 3.1, 
and expressed in 1 C. 18. 25. 

ava occurs in the New Testament only in the accusative, 
with the radical signification wp, upon, formed from dave, as 
cata from Kdtw. The poets use it with other cases, equivalent 
to i7ép with the genitive, ém/ with the dative. 

With the accusative there is a constant antithesis between 
avé and «ard. If avd implies vertically, upward, card means 
perpendicularly, downward. If ava expresses horizontal motion 
to the east, «ata would express motion to the west. 

Up and down: M. 18. 25, éorrewpe &iSava ava pécov tod 
aitod: Mk. 7. 31, ava pécov tev dpiwv Aexatrorews: 1 OC. 6. 5, 
ds Suvicerat Siaxpivar ava pécov tod adeAdod adtod, between 
brother and brother. 

With numerals ava has a distributive force: M. 20. 9, é\aBov 
ava Snvapiov: L. 9. 3, ava Sto xitdvas éxew: J. 2. 6, HSpiat 
Xopodoar ava wetpyntas Svo 4) Tpels. 

Adverbial usages: 1 C. i4. 27, dvd pépos, by turns: Rev. 
21. 21, ava eis Exacros, each one severally. 

In composition avd has the force of upwards, as dvaBaive : 
increase or strengthening, as avaximTw, dvaywookw : repetition, 
as avaBdérrw: improvement, as dvaxawite. 
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Prepositions which govern a genitive and accusative are 6:4, 
kata, Tepi, UTrép. 

did denotes separation and disjunction. With the accusative 
it indicates the final cause, the primary, remote invisible end ; 
with the genitive it indicates the medium, the secondary, proxi- 
mate visible means. 6vdé with the genitive corresponds to per ; 
with the accusative to propter. This distinction is well pre- 
served in the following passages: Arist. Hth. iv. 18, § 16, a 
yap Suvacteiat kal 6 tAodDTOs Sia THY TY (propter honorem) 
€oTW aipeTa oi yodv ExovTes avTa TimacOar Sv adtav (per ea) 
Botrovtar: H. 2. 10, 8 dv Ta wavta Kai &v o8 ta TavTa: 1 C. 
11. 9. 12, od« éxricO@n avip Sia Thy yuvaixa, GANA yuh Sia Tov 
avopa .. . 0 avnp Sia Tis yuvatxos: H. 6. 7, 80 ods yewpyetrat, 
for the sake of whom: 6 ov, by the instrumentality of whom. 

This distinction is not invariably maintained, as in answer to 
the question ‘whither?’ (quo,) 6sé has the accusative, and is 
rendered by per, e. g., Sia wovtuov xdpa, along the ocean 
wave. Yet here we may render éud, ‘by favour of,’ ‘by the aid 
of,’ ‘ owing to.’ 
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dud, c. gen., has the local sense of passing through, which 
includes that of proceeding from, and passing out: Mk. 11. 16, 
ovx Hdiev Wa tis Svevéyxn oxedos Sid tod iepod: 1 T. 2. 15, 
cobiceras Sia Ths texvoyovias: Rev. 21. 24, weputaticover Ta 
Zvn Sia Tod pwrds adtis, as their element and atmosphere: 
1 C. 3.15, adrés 88 cwOjoerat, obras bé @s Sua Tupos: 1 P. 3. 20, 
SveobOncav S¢ HSarTos, ‘through and out of :’ Cicero de Divin., 
“Non nasci longe optimum, nec in hos scopulos incidere vite ; 
proximum autem, si natus sis, tanquam ex incendio effugere 
fortune.” ® 

In a temporal sense; after an interval: M. 26. 61, da tpudv 
hepov: Mk. 2.1, 8 juepav: G. 2. 1, Sia Sexatecodpav éTov. 

Duration: H. 2. 15, 8a mavros tod Shu: L. 5. 5, 80 Odns Tis 
VUKTOS KOTTLATAVTES. 

From the ideas of space and time 8:4 acquires the general 
idea of intervention, and denotes any cause, primary or secon- 
dary, material or instrumental, through the medium of which 
an action passes to its accomplishment: J. 1. 3, mavta d¢ avTov 
éyévero: M. 1. 22, 76 pyOév io Tod Kuplov Sia tot mpopyrov : 
A. 3. 16, % riots 4 80 abrod: 1 C. 16. 3, ods ay Soxipmaante 
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80 érictoAav: 20. 9. 13, dua THs SoKyuAsS THs Staxovias Tavrns 
So€dfovres Tov Ocov: 2 P. 1. 3, Tod Karécavtos Huds Sia Sons 
cal apetis, by a display of glory and goodness: G. 2. 16, Sieac- 
odtat avOpwros .. . . Sia Tictews “Inood Xp., ‘faith is not the 
mean by which grace is wrought or conferred, but the mean 
whereby it is accepted or received’ (Waterland): G. 3. 18, 7@ 
’"ABpadp Sv émayyedias Keydpiotas 6 Oeds, God freely gave the 
inheritance to Abraham by means of promise. ‘ The enjoyment 
of the inheritance depended on no conditions, came through no 
other medium save that of promise.” (Ellicott.) 

So éuaé denotes any attending circumstance or quality, par- 
ticularly in a state of transition, literally passing through a 
state, being in the state, way, or manner: 2 C. 3. 11, ef yap TO 
Katapyovpevov Sia Sofns ToAA@ padAdov TO pévov ev OoEn, for if 
that which was in a vanishing condition was invested with 
glory, much more that which remaineth abideth in glory. The 
law passes, the prophets pass dia dd&ns, but the Gospel remains, 
ever remains év d0f7. 20.5.7, dua rictews mepitatodpey, ov 
dia eidous, by faith, by sight, as the means by which we are 
guided, the way we pass through: comp. Xen. Anab. ii. 5. 2, 
dia oxoTous mas ToTawos Svorropos, where one has no knowledge 
every river is difficult to pass: iii. 2. 4, 8a miotews avtois 
EavTous eveyeipioay, committed themselves to them with confi- 
dence: R. 8. 25, ef 5é & od Brérowev edrmiLowev 80 srropovijs 
amexdexoueOa: H. 12.1, 8? tropovis tpéywpuev tov mpoKelwevov 
Spouov: R. 15. 32, a &XOw rpds iuas Sa Oerrwaros Ocod. 

This usage may be traced to its local sense, and is generally 
found with verbs of motion marking the road or line of action: 
H. 9. 12, dia rob idlov aiwaros cicHdOev: R. 2. 27, tov Sia ypay- 
Matos Kal wepitowns tapa8arnv, that hast broken through the 
barrier of the written law, and hast violated the rite of circum- 
cision. 

R. 14. 20, xaxov 78 dvOpdar@ 16 Sid mpockduparos éoiovrs, 
it is evil to the man who eats breaking through the con- 
sideration of the scandal. Comp. Cxsar, B. G. i. 46, “eos a 
se per fidem in colloquio circumventos,” under cover of plighted 
faith, with a breach of faith: 2.C. 5. 10, va xoulontar &kcactos 
Ta Oia Tod ceparos, that each one may receive for himself his 
store, by the instrumentality of the body: 2 ©. 10. 1, TAPAKAND 
tpds Sia THs mpaiityntos Kai émuecKelas Tod Xpiotod, as the in- 
strument and means by which I would move you. So R, 12. 
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1; 15. 30, da& expresses the instrument of exhortation, that 
consideration which will avail in giving effect to the charge. 
mpos would be the classical equivalent: 1 Th. 4. 2, oidate yap 
tivas Tapayyerlas édwxapev vty Sia Tod Kupiov ’Incod, the Lord 
as the ‘causa medians’ through whom the mapayyehias were 
declared, by whose blessed influence the Apostle was moved to 
deliver them. The remembrance of this enhances the impor- 
tance of the commands. 1 Th. 4. 14, tods KowwnOévras Sia Tod 
*Inood, those who through his mediation are accounted as 
‘sleeping :’ 2 T. 2. 2, & jxoveas map’ éuod Sia ToAAGv wapTvpar, 
‘coram multis testibus,’ the presbyters who were present and 
assisted at Timothy’s ordination, by the mediation of the wit- 
nesses who were adjuncts to the solemnity. Thuc. i. 40, ovdé 
80 dvaxwyis maroT éyéverbe, ‘ye were never so much as in 
truce;’ where Dr. Arnold remarks, “did denotes the circum- 
stances accompanying the action or situation spoken of, i.e. 
whatever is interposed between the beginning and end of an 
action, such as the instrument, the state or condition which must 
be gone through before the thing can be done, or simply the 
circumstances attending it.” R.7.5, 74 waOjpata Tév dpapTi@v 
ra Sia Tod vémov, the passions of sins which were by occasion 
of the law: 2.0.8.8, od Kar’ émitayny Ayo, GNrA bia THs ETépwv 
oTrovons. 

So in classical Greek, 8:a o7rovSijs, ‘with earnestness ;’ 5:’ otx- 
tov AaBeiv, ‘to pity;’ 8” dpyfs yew, ‘to be angry with ;’ oe 
dyAou eivat, ‘to be troublesome ;’ 80’ &yOpas, ‘ with enmity.’ 

Tn an adverbial sense: R. 14. 14, ovdév xowov bv avtod, no- 
thing is unclean in and of its own nature. 


61d WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 


The general signification of ova with an accusative is ‘on 
account of” ‘because of:’ M. 27. 18, 8a @ovov mapédwxav 
abtov: Mk. 2. 27, 75 cdBBarov Sia Tov dvOpwmov éyévero: Rev. 
4, 11, 8a 7d OéAnwd cou joa Kat éxtiaOnaav. 

The impulsive cause: J. 12. 9, #AOov ov 51a Tov Incody povon, 
GdN Wa cai tov Adtapov wow: R. 4. 23, ode éypadn de avrov 
povov, GAG Kat Ov juas: 15. 15, Sua THY yap THY SoOEiaay por: 
H. 2. 9, jrarrapévov Sia rd TdOnpa Tod Oavarov. 

The exciting cause: G. 4. 13, 60° do@everav THs TapKos evmyye- 
Nodunv vuiv, his bodily weakness gave him the opportunity : 
1 C. 7. 5, a py weipaty twas 6 Zatavas Sid THY akpaciay Lpor, 
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Satan takes advantage of the want of self-control to tempt: R. 
4, 25, ds mapeddOn Sia TA TapaTT@paTa hav Kat nyépOn Sia THV 
Sixalwow pov, for the sake of our offences which rendered his 
death necessary, for the sake of securing our acceptance: R. 13. 
5, ov povoy dia THY Opynv, GAA Kal bia THY ovVvEtdnow, not only 
for the sake of wrath to avoid it, but also for the sake of con- 
science to preserve it, cafapav 1 T. 3. 9, and dmpockomov A. 
24. 16: J. 6. 57, &@ dua Tov warépa, for the sake of, to carry out 
his intentions and purposes: R. 6. 19, avO@pamivov Aéyw Sia THV 
acbéveay Ths capKkos twov, I use a human illustration, as the 
infirmity of your flesh demands such a mode of instruction: H. 
5. 3, cal Ov’ adtay opeidet «.7.r., by reason of this very human 
infirmity he is morally bound: R. 14. 15, ef yap dia Boda 6 
adeXpos cov Avtreirar, for if owing to meat thy brother is 
distressed in mind: R. 8. 11, worromoet Kal ta Oynta copata 
bpeov Sia TO evotxodv avToD Treva év Kyiv. 

We may regard as adverbial usages: H. 5. 12, 80a tov ypovor, 
by reason of the length of time: Ova& ti; or Star; for what? 
wherefore: comp. Od., 6: aracOanias érafov, they suffered for 
their follies: 6ca vroAdd, for many reasons. 

In composition ésé has the meaning of all through, across, as 
diaBaivw: thoroughly, as Siaxabapiftw: mutually, Siardrdooo, 
diaréyouat: asunder, Siaryiyvocko, Svavéeno. 


KaTa WITH THE GENITIVE. 


Kara with the genitive denotes vertical motion or direction, 
down upon; with the accusative it signifies horizontal motion or 
direction, along. 

Descent from a higher place: M. 8. 33, Opuncey Taca % 
ayékn Kata tod Kpnuvod: Mk. 14. 3, Katéyeev adTod KaTa Tis 
Kepanis. 

Motion or direction upon, through: A. 27. 14, Bare xat 
avTis dveuwos tupavixds: L. 4. 14, dypn &EfrOe cal Grns Ths 
meptywpov, hence from the action of raising the hand in attesta- 
tion of the oath: M. 26. 63, é€opkite oe cata Tod cod. 

The object to which the action is directed: Jude 15, Toinoat 
kplow Kata mavrev: J. 18. 29, tiva Katnyoplav pépere Kata Too 
avOperou tovrov; So we say, ‘down upon him,’ in a hostile 
sense. Mk. 9. 40, 05 od« gore kal? Sudr, UTrép buoy éorw: M. 
10. 35, Suydoat dvOpwrov Kata Tob matpos avtod: A. 25. 27, uh 
kal Tas Kat’ avdtov aitias onudvat. 
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So we may explain 2 ©. 8. 2, ) Kata Bdbouvs mTwyxela adTor, 
their deep-sunk poverty, their penury which reached downward 
to the depth. 


KaTad WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 


With an accusative cara denotes the point to which an object 
tends, the course along which an action’ proceeds: L. 8. 39, xa 
OAnv THY TOW Knptoocov: A. 5. 15, KaTa Tas TAaTElas Expépew 
tovs acOevels: Li. 10. 33, ddevwv AO Kat’ adTov, alongside him. 

From this arises the distributive sense: L. 8. 1, duodeve xata 
TOAW Kal KaTa KO_NVY. 

Direction towards: A. 8. 26, mopevov Kata pweonuSpiav: Ph. 
3. 14, KaTa oKoTOV SOKO. 

Sometimes purpose, object, intention: 2 T. 1. 1, dmdoaronos 
...KaT érayyeriay wis, to make known the promise of life: 
Tit. 1. 1, xara wictw éxXextav Ocovd, to promote the faith of 
God’s elect: 1'T. 6.3, 79 Kav’ edoéBevav Sidacxanria, the doctrine 
for the furtherance of godliness, or, “que pietati consentanea est.” 
Some idea of purpose is implied in such expressions as xaTa 
Gedy, Thue. vi. 81: xa” adprayynv, Xen. Anab. ii. 5.3. Object 
is expressed by eis, wpés, xara. eis marks immediate purpose ; 
mpos ultimate purpose; card destination. See Philem. 5 under 
apés, and E. 4. 12 under eis: 2 Tim. 2. 16, @PéAuos mpds didac- 
KaXiav, Tpos Edeyyxov. 

The temporal sense of the word is derived from its local 
usage, denoting the period through which the action passes: 
H. 3. 8, xara thy huépav tod Tetpacpwod: M. 27. 15, xata de 
Eoptiy eiwOer 6 ryyemov atrodvew. 

In a tropical sense xara expresses the relation in which one 
thing stands towards another. 

Accordance, conformity, proportion: M. 23. 3, xara Ta épya 
avtov pi Trovetre: L. 2. 22, kata Tov vowov: M. 16. 27, aTrOO@a et 
éxdotm Kata Thy mpakw avTod: 25. 15, éxdoT@ KaTa THY idiay 
Svvapw. 

By the operation of: R. 1. 4, Kata Tvedpa ayiworvvyns: 1 C. 
12. 8, ddAw 88 Adyos yvadoews KaTa 7d adTd Trebpa: H, 2. 2, 
Kata Tov adpxyovta Ths éEovaias Tod aépos. 

Hence it is used of any general reference or allusion : pane: 
11. 21, car’ atiiay réyo, I speak on the subject of disgrace : 
Ph. 2. 3, unde car’ épiOcav, nothing by way of factiousness : 
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R. 11. 28, card pev 1d edayyércov éyOpot 8 duds, viewed with 
reference to the Gospel. 

We may notice too some adverbial and adjectival uses. 

Adverbial: L. 10. 31, card ovyxupiav: M. 1. 19, kar’ dvap: 
J. 10.3, car’ dvoua: A. 18. 14, kata Aoyov: G. 2. 2, Kata aTro- 
xdduw, in accordance with revelation, not for my own 
purposes: xav’ idiav, privately. 

Adjectival: 2 C.7. 10, 7 xara Oedv Adz, dolor animi Deum 
spectantis et sequentis: dolor ob culpam: 7) xata xdcpov dvr, 
dolor animi mundum spectantis et sequentis; dolor amissi; 
dolor ob penam:” R. 11. 21, trav cata diow krddov: C. 3. 22, 
Tois Kata capKa Kupiows: A. 17. 28, Twes TOV Ka bwas TroLNToY : 
18. 15, vouou Tod Ka buds: E. 1. 15, tHv Kal? duas wiotw. 

In composition xatd denotes reference, frequently of an un- 
favourable kind: xarevreiv ti Twos, to say any thing of another, 
to make him the subject of some assertion or statement: xata- 
ywooxew ti twos, to think or impute in our judgment any 
thing to another. So xatadpoveiv, xatadixdfew, xatarnpiver, 
kataxpive. Opposed to these are verbs compounded with azo, 
which deny and in a manner remove the thing spoken of from 
the subject, and make a separation between them. So azrop- 
vovat, atroNoyelv, atrobucatew, atroxpivecOat, From usage, how- 
ever, xatyyopety, and other similar verbs, are generally taken in 
a bad sense: xatyyopeiv, to accuse; Kkatadicatew, to condemn; 
xatadpoveiv, ‘to think down upon,’ to despise. (Arnold, Thucyd. 
i. 95.) 

mepi has nearly the same meaning as audi, which does not 
occur in the New Testament. epi means around, ‘circum,’ a 
completed circle. dui means about, ‘utrinque,’ an imperfect 
circle. ; 

The object about which the action is executed: M. 2. 8, aKpl- 
Bas eEeracate Tepi Tod madiov: 20. 24, Hyavdernoay Tepl Tov 
dvo aderpadv: L. 19. 37, aivety tov Ocdv Tept Tac@v ov eioov 
Suvduewy : Hi. 6. 22, 7a rept sav (wpdyyara), the circumstances 
which surround one: 1 J. 2. 2, (Aacpos éore wept Tov duaprTidr 
7u@v, propitiation on account of our sins: Xen. Anab. i. 2. 8, 
viknoas €pilovta ot wept codias. 

mepi marks the object round about which the “action of the 
verb takes place. In the use of mepé with a genitive the 
derivative meanings, ‘as concerns,’ ‘as regards,’ greatly pre- 
dominate ; the primary idea however still remains: mepé with a 
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genitive serves to mark an object which is the central point of 
activity: 1 C. 12.1, wept rév mvevpatixdv od Oédr\(w ids dyvo- 
ety, the mvevpdrixa Sdpa formed the centre of the dyvova, the 
further idea of any action or motion round it is supplied by 
mept with the accusative: 1 T. 6. 4, voody. mepi S&yrroes. 
(Ellicott.) 

mepé represents the notion of visible inferiority, one rising 
above the rest from a visible circle of objects, ‘pre ceteris :’ J7. 
1. 287, dN 68 avnp éOéreu Trepi TwavTov Eupevat GAXov. 

mept with the accusative signifies motion or extension around: 
L. 18. 8, €ws Gtov cxayro epi aityv: Mk. 9. 42, XiOos purcKds 
Tept TOV Tpaxnrov avTovd: 3.8, of mept Tépov cal Siddva: A. 
28. 7, év 5€ Tots epi TéTrov éxelvor. 

The object about which an action is exertoule L. 10. 40, 
TEplegTTAaTO Tepe TONNIV diaxoviav: A. 19. 25, TOUS Tept TOLAUTA 
épyatas: 1 T. 1. 19, wept tiv rictw evavaynoav: 2 T. 2. 18, 
oitwes Trepi THY adnPeay HotTOYncav, such as concerning the 
truth missed their aim: comp. dvatp/Bew rept THY yewmerpiar, 
omovoatesy Trepi TL. 

With vague indications of time and number: M. 20. 3, wept 
TY Tpitny bpav: A. 22. 6, wepi peonuBpiav, Tepl Tpirxiréovs, 
three thousand, more or less. 
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tzrép with the genitive signifies ‘super,’ above, over an object, 
in a relative rather than absolute sense; with the accusative 
the meaning is ‘ultra,’ with motion implied beyond an object. 

‘In the place of :’ Plato, Gorg. 515 c, éy@ brép cod atroxpwod- 

at: Philem. 13, Wa brép cod pou dvaxovn: J. 11. 50, cvpdéper 
tpiv iva els dvOpwros atrolavyn iép Tov Naod Kal py Srov TO 
ZOvos arrérnrat: 18. 14, cvpdéper va avOpwrov arorécOat vrép 
tov Naov: R. 5. 6, Xpiotos brép aceBav aréGave: 1 T. 2. 6, 
Sods éavtov avtidvtpov wrép tmavtwv. Comp. Eur. Ale., pj 
Ounoy’ imép Tovs avépés. ‘“Tenendum est arofaveiv brrép Tivos 
non tantum in N. T., sed et apud scriptores profanos significare 
mori Joco alterius.”” (Valckner.) This comes from the notion 
of standing over to protect, as a bird will receive a blow in- 
tended for hér young ones, or as.a shield receives a blow in 
place of the person who raises it in defence. 

In these passages imép may mean ‘in commodum alicujus,’ or 
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‘in loco alicujus.’ In doctrinal passages t7rép admits the second 
meaning united with the first, where the context and nature of 
the argument seem to require it. Where the second is exclu- 
sively meant the preposition would be avzi (vice alicujus). 

In behalf of: M. 5. 44, mpocetyerOe imép tov érnpeafovTov 
ipas: A. 26. 1, éetpémetai cou bmép ceavtod Néyerv. Compare 
Tl. i. 444, éxaropBnv péEar trép Aavadv: Xen., wrep Tijs 
morews Ovew. 

For the purpose of; to carry out, to accomplish: Ph. 2. 13 
imép tis eddoxias: 2 C. 12. 19, Ta 88 avta, ayarrntoi, iTEp THs 
dpav oixodouns: J. 11. 4, drép SoEns: R. 15. 8, brep adneias 
Ocov. 

Concerning, as to talk over a matter: Hdt., Ta Aeyoueva 
brrép twos: ‘Virg., “Multa super Priamo rogitans:” R. 9. 27, 
’Hoaias xpater brép tov "Iopanr: 2 Th. 2. 1, epatapev tpas 
imép Ths mapovolas Tod Kupiov yudv: 2 C. 1. 8, od Oéropev 
ipas ayvoe trép THs OrAApews Hua@v: 12. 8, bwép TovTov Tpis 
tov Kiptov trapexddeoa. 

In these instances i7ép has the sense of srepé, with which it 
is connected. d7rép designates the apex of the compass, whereas 
mepi denotes the circle described. w7ép expresses more feeling 
than zrepi, as it applies to an advocate pleading in the place of 
a client; maintaining a cause which has been misrepresented 
by others. Xpiotds aréfave trép aceBov, in their stead, but 
qwepl awaptiov, which rendered it necessary that He should die. 
Thus o7rép is used with the person, ‘sinners,’ but zrepi with the 
thing, ‘sins:’ 1 P. 3.18, Xpuctds Grak rep duaptiav érabe, 
dixavos brép adixwv. Perhaps the only exception is H. 5. 3, for 
we must not overlook the presence of #ua@v in 1 C. 15.3. In 
2 Th. 2. 1 vwép may mark the duty and interest of believers in 
furthering the wapoveia. So vrép 1 T. 2. 1, 2. 


trép WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 


With the accusative, t7rép denotes ‘ beyond,’ excess in honour, 
measure, number, time: M. 10. 24, ode gore pwabnrhs trép Tov 
didacKxadov: Ph. 2. 9, éyaplcato ait dvoya 7d imép wav dvoua: 
Philem. 16, ovxért ws Sodrov, GAN imép Soddov : 2 C. 12. 13, Te 
yap éotw 6 HrtHOnte brép Tas Nowras éxkAnolas ; Xen. Anab. 
i. 1. 9, émonéuer tots Opakt rots irép “ENA jotrovtov oiKodar. 
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From the idea of excess comes the notion of ‘contrary to:’ 
1 C. 4. 6, pi) dmrép 6 yéyparrrar dpoveir. 

In composition t7ép expresses over, above, of place, as trrep- 
Baivw: in defence of, as drepevtvyydvw: of abundance, as 
uTepBadrw, Urepalipowar: of excess, as UrepavEave, brepKiar, 
vmepTrAcovato. 


PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING GENITIVE, DATIVE, ACCUSATIVE. 


é7i WITH THE GENITIVE. 


emt denotes superposition, and with the genitive, answers to 
the question ‘where ?’ M. 9. 2, wapadutixov él Krlvns BeBX1- 
pevov: Mk. 8. 4, yoptdcar dptwv én’ épnuias: M. 10. 27, 
Knpvéate eri tav Swudtrov: J. 6. 21, mAolov éeyévero emi Tis 
ys, on the land: L. 22. 30, wa éc@inre Kal wivynte éml Tis 
tparétys, of the things upon my table: A. 5. 30, xpeudoavtes 
emt EvXov: Mk. 12. 26; L. 20. 37, él ris Barov, in the section 
which treats upon the bush: A. 21. 23, avdpes evyiy éyovtes 
ep éavtav: J. 6. 2, Ta onpeta A errolet emi THY aobevotvTwY : 
Xen. Anab. iv. 8. 21, ceAever adTod petvar él Tod TroTapod. 

Once after verbs of speaking: G. 3. 16, @s él moAN@v, GAN’ 
as éf évos: Plato, Charm. 155 pv, émt rod Kadod Aéyov 
maidos: Gorg. 453 E, radw 8 ei éri Tov adTav TeyVvaV éyo- 
pev: Demosth. de Cor. 22, rovt@v tocovTwr dvtwy Kai ém’ avis 
Ths adnOelas obTw Sexvupevar, to be based upon truth itself. 

With the same local sense it conveys the idea, ‘in the 
presence of:’ M. 28. 14, éav dxovo6} TodTo emi Tob iyepovos : 
Mk. 13. 9, émi Hyepovwr Kai Baciéwy otabjoecbe: 1 C. 6.1, 
kpivecOas eri Tov adixwv: A. 24. 19, ods &et eri cod Tapeivar. 

In a temporal sense. Past time is considered up or above; 
going backwards and upwards: M. 1. 11, éwi ris perotxerias 
BaBvravos: Mk. 2. 26, éwl "ABiabap tod adpyxsepéws: H. 1. 1, 
ér éoydtroyv Tov jpepov tovtav: Xen. Anab. i. 9. 7, evi ye 
dv8pt tev é¢’ jav, the man above all others of those in our 
day: Il. ii. 797, éx’ eiprvns, in time of peace. 

Authority, dignity, power, wpon, over: R. 9. 5, 6 dv emi 
advtwv Ocds: A. 12. 20, Brdotov tov eri Tod KoiTaHVvos Tod 
Bacthéws: 8! 27, bs Hv éml aons Tis yahns avtis: 6. 3, ovs 
Kataothcomev ert Ths ypelas TavTys: M. 2. 22, Bacudever emt 
ris Iovdaias: Rev. 2. 26, dda éfovolay éri Trav ¢Ovav. 

The concurrent circumstances and relations in which, and 
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under which, an event takes place: R. 1. 9, wavrote émt TOV 

’ n £ > Ww 
TMporevy@v Lov Seduevos: E. 1. 16, pvetav UM@V Trovovpevos el 

tr 
Tay mpocevyav pov: A. 10. 34, ér adnOeias xatadapyBavo- 
peas. 
ém7i WITH THE DATIVE. 


With a dative éi implies actual superposition, rest upon, 
close to: Mk. 6. 39, dvaxdivar wavtas érit TS XYop@ KOpTO: 
M. 14. 8, Sés pos BSe eh wivaxe THY Kepadjy “Iwavvov: 24. 33, 
éyyis cor emt Opais: J. 8.7, 6 dvaudprntos tuav mpeTos Tov 
ridov ex aith Barérw: Xen. Anab. vii. 8. 17, @s b€ Hv Apdauos 
emt dSvopais. 

Accession or addition: M. 25. 20, d\Xa Tddavra éxépdnoa én’ 
abvrois: L. 3. 20; 16. 26, éw) waot TovTous. 

Subsequence or succession: A. 11. 19, Orirews Tis yevowevns 
émt Yreddve: Ph. 2. 27, a pH AvTHv ert AvTY TXB. 

Co-existence in time: H. 9. 26, éwl cuvtedeia THY aiwver: 
2 OC. 3. 14, éxt TH avayvooe Tis Taratds SiaOjens: H. 9. 15, 
eri th mporyn Siabrjen: Xen. Anadb. vi. 1. 7, eri tovT@ dpav 6 
Moods éxrAnttopévous avtovs. 

Basis, foundation: M. 4. 4, ov« ér dpt@m povm Syoetas 
dvOpwros: R. 15. 12, éx’ atte evn ekrrwidow: Mk. 10. 24, 
meroOdtas émt tois xpywacw: A. 4. 18, Siddoxew eri TH 
dvouats "Inood: L. 5. 5, éri te pyyati cov yaddow 7d Sixrvov: 
1 T. 1. 16, wiorevew én’ adtd: L. 24. 25: R. 9. 33; 10. 11: 
1 P. 2. 6. Christ is represented as the basis, fowndation, on 
which faith rests. With the primary meaning of é7i with the 
dative, ‘absolute superposition,’ is connected the accessory 
notion of ‘dependence on:’ Xen. Anab. i. 4, Bovreverat bras 
ryote ett Ectat eit TH adeXdo, Cyrus devises measures by 
which he shall no longer be dependent on his brother. 

The ethical basis; occasion or cause of an action or emotion : 
M. 18. 13, yaiper ex’ adr@ (cf. 1 Th. 3. 9): L. 1. 47, jyaddiace 
TO TVvEdua gov éTt TO Oe@ TO owrThpl wou: Mk. 3. 5, cvAAvTOU- 
fevos eri TH Tapwce THs Kapdias: 2 C. 12. 21, ux) peravon- 
cavtov emi TH axabapoia: R. 6. 21, ép? ols viv érasryiveobe : 
Xen. Anadb. ii. 6. 13, dyddXeTau él OcoceBeia Kai arndeia Kat 
SucaroTn Te: vi. 6. 19, eOvero eri TH Tropeia. 

Both these uses are found in 1 Th. 3. 7, mapexdrOnuev 
aderpot ef’ byiv eri wdon TH avdyen kal OdAber judv, where 
the first é7¢ marks the objects which were the substratum of 
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the Apostle’s comforts; points to the basis on which the 
mapakdnous rested: ‘fundamentum cui veluti superstructa est :’ 
as in 2 C. 7.7, év 1H Trapakdyoe 4 TapexrAnOn ef viv. The 
second é7ré marks the occasion, with a semi-local force noticing 
that with which the wapdéxAnovs stands in immediate contact 
and connexion: as in 2 OC. 7. 4, uepmepicoevopat TH yapa 
érl Tracy TH OrAper av. 

Moving principle; suggesting motive; accompanying con- 
dition: 1 C. 9. 10, ém édrids odeires 6 apotpi@y apoTpiar: 
H. 9.17, Svan éri vexpois BeBaia: G. 5. 13, vets em’ édev- 
Gepia éxdnOnte: M. 19. 9, ds Av arrodvaon THY yvvaica abtod ef 
pan é7rt Tropveia. 

Hence é7i marks the purpose, object : E. 2. 10, eruaOévtes &v 
Xpict@ “Inood eri Epyous ayaGois, being formed in Christ Jesus 
with a view to good works. Here ézi denotes the object or 
aim of an action considered as the motive or foundation thereof, 
‘on the understanding of.’ 

Repeated instances of this occur in classical writers: Xen. 
Anab. v. 8. 8, Kai yap tatpol téuvovoew Kat Kalovow én’ ayale, 
to do him good: vii. 6. 3, kadei abrods ért Eevig, to share his 
hospitality : ii. 4. 3, dofopev émi roréu@ amévan, for the purpose 
of war: Thucyd. i. 103, EvvéBncav pos tods Aaxedaipovious 
éf’ & te é€iacw, on the condition of their emigrating: 113, 
atrovdas Tronodpevos fb @ Tods dvdpas Kop.ovvTat, making truce 
on the condition that they shall carry off their men: Demosth. 
de Cor. 64, Tis meptewpaxulas (mepidos) TadTa yuyvoweva eri TH 
ths iSias mwdeoveFias éAmids, the party which overlooked these 
things as they occurred with a view to the hope of their own 
gain: 284, ewcbaOns éml TH Ta TovTwri cuuhépovta dvadpGei- 
pew: 95, vav«rAnpov mavt’ én owrnpia mpdgavta: Thucyd. i. 
37, 70 8 él Kaxoupyia Kai ob aperh érerndevoay, this, how- 
ever, they made their practice, with a view to villainy, not on 
the ground of bravery: 71, émi 7@ pa) AvTrety adAHXoUsS TO ioov 
véuere, ye assign what is fair and equal on the principle of not 
annoying others. 

Sometimes ézré includes the result, together with the purpose 
and object of an action: 2 T. 2. 14, wi Aoyouaxelv, eis ovdev 
xpiowov, ert Kataotpoph Tov axovovTay, not to contend about 
words, a cause useful for nothing, resulting in the subversion of 
the hearers: Xen., él Brafh, él Oavarw: Thucyd., ta emi 
rovrows, ‘what was the next best thing to be done.’ 
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With accusatives ézi/ signifies motion, with a view to super- 
position: M. 9. 18, éA@ay émibes THY XEipad vou ér avutnv: 4. 5, 
tornow adrov éml wreptysov Tod iepod: J. 8. 59, jpav obv AiBous 
iva Bddwow én’ adrov: A. 10. 9, avéBn eri To dpa. 

Any extended motion: M. 27. 45, oxéros éyéveto emi macav 
Thy yh: 18. 12, wopevOels él ta dpn: 13. 2, 6 Byros emt Tov 
aiywarov eiorjxet, had gone to the shore and stationed them- 
selves there: 19. 28, caBicecOe tpels emt dHdexa Epovovs, along 
upon the circle of thrones: 23. 35, dmas éXOy ef’ buds wav alua 
Sixavov: L. 21. 35, as mayis éedevoeTas ew Tavtas: M. 14. 19, 
avaxrOfjvas ert Tods yopTovs. 

Motion from heaven to earth: Mk. 1. 10,76 [Ivetdpa ws repic- 
Tepayv xataBaivoy ém’ avrov: A. 11. 15, éwérece to IIvedpa To 
Gytov ér avtovs: 2 O. 12. 9, va émucknvecn ém eve 7 Svvapes 
Tov Xpiotod: G. 6. 16, elpyvn én’ adtovs Kat ENeos. 

The centre of attraction: Mk. 5. 21, cuvyyOn dydos Todds 
én’ avtov: 2 Th. 2. 1, jpav émicvvaywyhs ém adtov. émi marks 
the point to which the cvvaywyy was directed, and loses its idea 
of superposition in that of approximation or juxtaposition. The 
difference between é7i and pos in this combination is, that 
while pds points more to the direction to be taken, é7i marks 
more the point to be reached. (Ellicott, 2 Th. 2. 1.) 

Temporal sense: L. 4. 25, é«AeioOn 6 ovpavods emi éEtn Tpia: 
10. 35, éwt tH avpvov, ‘bis Morgen:’ A. 8. 1, él THY pay THs 
mMpocevyns THY éevvarny, ‘bis neun Uhr.’ 

The direction, bent of the mind or feeling: H. 6. 1, wictews 
émt Ocov: M. 27. 43, wérowev eri Ocov: 1 P. 1. 13, Terelws 
ehiricate ert tiv pepopevny tuiv yap: M. 25. 21, él dréya As 
Motos, él TOANKOY Ge KaTaoTHCw: L. 9. 5, TOY KOVLOpTOY aTrO- 
Twatate eis paptipiov ém avtovs: 2 Th. 1. 10, émictedOn 7d 
Haptupiov é¢’ tas, a testimony directed to you, involving some 
idea of ‘nearness or approximation :’ M. 10. 21, éravactncovrat 
téxva éml yoveis: 2 Th. 2. 4, breparpopevos ert mavta Aeyopevov 
Ocov: LXX, Dan. 11. 36, HpoOjocerat cal pweyarvvOncerat em) 
mavra Oedv. émi with its general local meaning involves the 
more specific and ethical one of opposition. 

The difference between eis and é7i may be marked in R. 3. 
22, Sixavootvn S¢ Ocod Sia Tictews Incod Xpictod eis mavtas 
Kat emt Tavtas tTovs miotevovtas, God’s plan of justifying 
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through faith in Christ Jesus extending to and resting upon; 
reaching to and efficacious for all who believe. 

ém’ in composition expresses rest; as éyuéva, émixespas: 
direction, éwvyéw: motion towards, emuxerpéw : increase, com- 
pleteness, éavywwookw, ériyveois: addition, émixadéo : repeti- 
tion, é7ruBodw. 

In éraicyvvouar, éri marks the imaginary point of applica- 
tion, that on which the feeling is based; used with persons Mk. 
8. 38; L. 9. 26, and with things R.1. 16; 1T.1.16. moredew, 
ehiifew are followed by év, eis, émi, but generally with a differ- 
ence of meaning, as the exercise of faith is contemplated under 
different aspects. mcrevew év, R. 10. 9, involves the idea of 
being in Christ as the substratum of spiritual life; muorevew 
eis, M. 18.6; J. 3.15; A. 22.19; Ph. 1. 29, implies union of a 
fuller and more mystical nature, with probably some accessory 
ideas of mental direction towards the object of faith; wiotevew 
evi, with the dative, R. 10. 11; 1 T. 1. 16, involves repose, 
reliance on; weatevew és, with the accusative, J. 14. 1, denotes 
mental direction with a view to that reliance. So éAmifew év 
marks the basis or foundation of hope, 1 C. 15. 19; éAmifew eis, 
the direction of the hope with the further idea of union and 
communion with the object of hope, J. 5. 45; 2C..1. 10; 1 P. 
3.5. édrifew émi, with the dative, marks the foundation on 
which the hope rests, 1 T. 6.17; R. 15.12. éAmiew éi, with 
the accusative, the mental direction, 1 T. 5. 5. 

Mera, in common Greek, is joined only with the gen. and 
accus. In poetry it is found.with the dative. 

peta denotes companionship, or pursuit with a view to com- 
panionship, and thus differs from ovv, which expresses conjunc- 
tion, union, coherence. Thus E. 6. 23, ayamn peta miotews, 
love in company with faith, implying their coexistence. ayarrn 
oviv ticte: would denote their coherence, or confusion; the one 
quality being identified with the other, which would have no 
meaning; yet we have, E. 4. 31, wuxpia.. . avy Kaka, as bitter- 
ness is identical with some badness of disposition, and in 1 C. 
10. 13, ody TO Tetpacu@ Kal THY éxBacw, as the one is insepa- 
rably united with the other: 1 Thess. 3. 13, PETA TAVT@OV TOV 
dylwv avtod, the saints are represented as attending our Lord 
at His coming and swelling the majesty of His train: ov Tots 
dryious would describe them as united with Him. Hence avy is 
used CO. 3. 3, } Sat) tuav Kéxpurrtas ov TO XpioTe ev TH Ocg, 
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Amid, among : M. 26. 58, éxaOnro peta TOV DirgpeT@v : Rev. 
21. 3, 9 aoxnvi Tod: Ocod pera Tov avOpwtreav Kal oxnvecer meT 
aitav: Mk. 1. 13, #v peta tov Onpiwv. The original significa- 
tion of perd is connected with pécos, ‘medius,’ with the German 
‘mit,’ ‘ Mittel,’ and the English ‘mid,’ ‘middle.’ 

In company with: J. 11. 31, of dvres per’ airhs év TH oixia: 
M. 9. 15, éf’ écov per aitav éotw 6 vupdios: Rev. 14. 13, Ta 
88 gpya abrav axorovbel per aditov: 2 Th. 1. 7, dveow pe? 
HOV... aT ovpavod pet ayyéAov Suvduews avTOd. 

pera refers especially to the mental feeling and disposition 
with which an action is performed: L. 1. 39, wera ozrovdis: 2 
C. 7. 15, @s peta ho8ov Kal tpdmouv édéEacbe adtov: Mk. 3. 5, 
mepiBrerrdpevos avTovs per’ dpyihs. Hence it is expressive of 
sympathy, of one’s side or party: M. 12. 30, 6 ya) dv pet euod 
Kat éuov éotl: Li. 9. 49, ove axorovbe? weO Huav. 

Occasionally with the idea of aid or blessing: J. 8. 29, 0 
méprpas pe per’ euod éori: H. 13. 25, 4) xdpis peta TavTor 
tuov: A. 2. 28, TAnpwcers pe Eevppootvns peTa TOD TpoowTOV 
Oou. 

Mutual action, interest, feeling: M. 12. 30, un cuvdyov per 
€uod: 18, 23, 7OéAnoe cvvdpat AOyov peta THY SovAwWY avTOD: 
22. 16, dmroaTéhXovoLY aVT@ Tos wabynTas avToV weTa TOV “Hpaw- 
Siavov: Li. 10. 37, 6 rosjoas €deos pet adtod, marking the 
mutual action of giver and receiver: 2 J. 2, dia tHv adnOeravy 
THY pévovoay ev tuiv Kai pe Huav Eras eis aidva, the subjec- 
tive doctrinal truth is expressed by év. The personal truth 
Christ Himself who aids us, as sharing our nature, is expressed 
by pera. 

After words implying accord, any L. 23. 12, éyévovto 
piror pet addAndov: R. 12. 18, werd wavtav avOpwrwy eipn- 
vevovres: 1 J. 4. 17, TeTeAclwtar 1) ayamn pel Hudv: Rev. 2 
16, ToAEUNnTwW MET AUTOV. 

Participation: 2 C. 6. 15, 16, Tis pepls micT@ peta drricrov 3 
J. 13. 8, ob« éyeus Mépos per’ ewod : L.. 22. 37, META avopov 
pled: L.; Tothoat €Xeos peTa THY Tatépwv: Mk. 6. 50, 
evOéws XdAnoEV MET AUTODV. 

The concomitant of an action, marking the circumstance or 
condition with which another event is attended: M. 14. 7, peé” 
SpKkov @moroynoev avTH: 2 Th. 3. 12, wera jovxias: epryatouevor : 
Liteb 14, DmepenAsovacey  Xapts Tod Kuplov auav pera Tlo- 
TES kal aydrns ths év XpiotS “Inood: Mk. 9. 24, cab edOéws 


ty, 
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kpaas 6 matip tod maidiov peta Saxptav edreye: E. 6. 23, 
eipyvn Tois adeddois Kal aydrn weTa Tlotews, as if enhanced by 
faith. 

Herta with the accusative implies succession in time: M, 17.1, 
Me? ryuépas &: J. 13.7, wera tadta: M. 26, 32, META TO eyep- 
Ojvai we: in place, H. 9. 3, wera Td SevTepov Katarrétacpa, i.e, 
behind. 

In composition perd expresses community, participation, 
HeTadidwut, wetéyw: sequence or succession in time, peTavoew, 
HeTapédXouat: backwards, reversion, perdbecis : change of place 
or condition, petaBaivw, peta8adrw, Thucyd. perd xetpas 
éyewv, to have in hand. 

The uniform meaning of zrapd is, ‘by the side of :’ rapa cod, 
from, by thy side: mapa coi, at, by thy side: mapa cé, to, by 
thy side. . 


- 


Tapa WITH THE GENITIVE, 


Genitive of person after verbs of motion, coming, sending: 
J. 1. 6, avOpwros arectadpévos Tapa Ocod: Mk. 14. 43, wapa- 
yiveras “Iovdas . . . mapa tov dpytepéwy: J. 7. 29, wap’ adrod 
Ell, KaKelVvos ue ATTETTELNEV. 

The source whence any thing proceeds: L. 6. 19, dvvapus 
map avutod é&frAGev: M. 21. 42, mapa Kupiov éyéveto airy: 
L. 2. 1, e&rOe Sdypa rapa Kaicapos: Phil. 4. 18, dSe&dapevos 
map ’Etadpoditov ta trap tyoav: M. 2. 4, émuvOdveto rap’ 
aitov: A, 26. 12, per eEovclas Kai éritporhs Ths mapa Tov 
apylepéewy. 

Sometimes it appears to be used for the agent; but mapa 
marks the instigators: A. 22. 30, 70 Ti Katyyopeitas Tapa Tov 
*Iovédatwv. Here vo could not have been used, as the Jews had 
laid no formal charge. ‘If the action proceeds from a person, 
mapa or ume is employed. ‘apd indicates merely in general 
terms the source of motion; w7ro indicates the special efficient 
and producing cause.” Winer, § 47. 

Hence it is used as a periphrasis for the genitive of possession 
or relation: Mk. 8. 21, of map avrod, his kindred: 5, 26, ra 
map éavtns mavra, all her property: i. q., L. 8, 43, 6dov tov 
Biov. 
rapa denotes emanatior: from a personal source; ao, emana- 
tion simply: am’ ovpavod, predication of place: Mk. 8. 11, 
fnrodvres Tap avTod onpeiov amo Tov ovpavod. 
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qapdé WITH THE DATIVE. 


Dative of person or place, expressing rest, position: J. 
19. 25, elotiKecay mapa Te otavpe: A. 9. 43, peivar Tapa 
TWL Slwove. 

Proximity: M. 22. 25, joav rap’ jpiv éxra ddedgoi: 1 C. 
16. 2, T:0érw map’ éavT@, at home. 

In the power of: L. 1. 37, ove aduvarijce: rapa TO Oc@ Trav 
piua: M. 19. 26, rapa avOparros tobto adivatday éo71, Tapa Oé 
Oc@ tavra Suvata EoTt. : 

In the judgment of: 1 P. 2. 4, wapa Oe@ Exrexrov Evtipov: 
1 OC. 3. 19, 4} copia Tod Koopov TovTOV pwpia Tapa TH Oe@ ote: 
A. 26. 8, dictov Kpiverat Trap’ bpiv ei 6 Oceds vexpods ervelpet. 

In the court of heaven: R. 2. 13, dicasor mapa Te Oc: 
R. 2. 11, od yap éott mpocwroAn ia Tapa TO Oecd: 2 P. 2. 11, 
. ov dépovar kat’ aitav mapa Kupio Brdodnpov Kpiow. 

In fellowship with God: 1 C. 7. 24, actos év @ ExrAnOn ev 
TOUT@ pevéTw Tapa TO Oew. 

The following may be classed under the head of rest, posi- 
tion; laid up with; in store with: M. 6. 1, picOov odK« exere 
Tapa To Tatpl yuav: L. 1. 30, evpes yapwv Tapa TO Oc. 

Accusative. Motion to a place; alongside: M. 15. 29, «ai 
petaBas ... AOE Tapa THv Odraccay: 30, Kai Eppiyay adTovs 
mapa Tovs Todas TOD Incod: Mk. 4. 15, of mapa thy odor. 

With verbs of rest where previous motion is implied: M. 
13.1, éxaOnto mapa THY Oadaccav: L. 7. 38, ctdca Tapa Tods 
TOOas AUTOU OTTiTw. 


Tapa WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 


Of the ground or reason, along with which a conclusion 
follows: 1 C, 12. 15, od mapa todto ovK éotw éx Tod cwmaTos, 
not for this reason is it no part of the body. 

Hence it has the force of ‘beside’ in English, which means, 
‘by the side.’ Compare ‘beside the question,’ ‘inconsistent 
with,’ ‘different from,’ ‘beyond,’ ‘except :’ G. 1. 8, éav dyyedos 
€& otpavod evayyedi%ntar tuiv map’ 6 eimyyedicducba: 1 CO, 
3. 11, Gewéduov HAdov ovdels S’vaTas Ocivar mapd tov Kelpevov : 
A. 18. 13, mapa tov voyov obros avareiOer tods advOpétous 
c¢Becbar Tov Ocov: R. 1. 25, éddtpeveay tH Ktloee mapa Tov 
xticavra, to the neglect of the Creator. Compare R. 1. 26, 
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mapa iow: 4. 18, map édrida, ‘preter naturam,’ ‘ preter 
spem.’ 

Beside, less than: 2 C. 11. 24, treccapdxovta rapa plav: 
more than, beyond a line real or imaginary: L. 13. 2, duap- 
Twrol mapa mavras. This has been referred to the use of the 
Hebrew particle 113, but compare mapa rdvtas ’Axavods péyas : 
Xen. Anab. vi. 6. 8, Gor pév adtav tap’ ddlyov érovobvto Tov 
Kréavépov: L. 3. 13, undéy mréov rapa 7d Siatetaypévov ipiv 
mpdcoete: R. 12. 3, rap 6 Set dpoveiv. 

So ‘preter,’ ‘passing beyond,’ is nearly synonymous with 
‘propter,’ ‘ preeter opinionem.’ 

In composition apa has the meaning of ‘alongside,’ ‘ by the 
side of,’ apaBor, tapabaddco.os, tTapiotnps: ‘to the side of,’ 
‘to one’s hand,’ rapadidwput, wapéyw, Tapaxaréw: ‘to one side of,’ 
‘past,’ wapépyowat, tapatdéw: ‘beyond,’ ‘amiss,’ ‘wrongly,’ 
Tapakove, TapaBaive : ‘ with bad intent,’ rapatnpéw, Tapotpiva. 
Compare the German ‘ver-,’ in ‘verschwéren,’ ‘ forswear.’ 
Trapattovuat, decline, have nothing to do with: Thucyd. i. 182, 
TapaTouncamevos oppayioa, having counterfeited the seal. 

iro, from which t7ép is formed, is used in the New Testa- 
ment with genitive and accusative. The significations are, with 
the genitive, motion from beneath; with the dative, position 
below ; with the accusative, motion or extension underneath. 

i776 is used with verbs neuter and passive to mark the 
efficient or instrumental cause, and denotes the subject or 
agent from under whose hand, power, agency, causation, the 
action of the verb generally proceeds. 

The local signification may be traced in 2 P. 1. 17, fwvrijs 
éveyOeions tro THs weyarorperrots Sons. 

The agent: M. 1. 22, ro fnOév trod tov Kupiov: 2. 16, 
everratyOn ims Tav pdyov: L. 14. 8, drav KdyOis UT Twos eis 
ydpous: 21. 20, cuxdoupévny bd otpatotédwv THY ‘Iepovcanijp. 

The cause: L. 8. 14, i770 pepiyvaev . . . Topevomevou cuptrvi- 
yovtat: 7. 24, Kddapov brd dvéuov cadevopevov: 2 P. 2. 17, 
vedérat TO Aaidatros Ehavvopevat. 

Though td is generally used with verbs of the passive 
voice, it is joined also to neuter verbs having a passive force, 
and to transitive verbs where a passive sense is implied: L. 
9. 7, TA ywopeva bm’ adtod: A. 23. 30, unvudelans éemiPovrrs 
perrew eoeoOas bd tov Iovdaiwy: M. 17. 12, wéhrer maoyxewv 
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i’ abrav: 2 CO. 11. 24, bd "IovSalwv revrdKkis TecoapaxovTa 
mapa piav édaPov. 

imo with the accusative of place, whither, or extension under- 
neath: M. 8. 8, b3d tiv otéynv eicépyecbar: Mk. 4. 32, imo 
Ti oxy adTod Ta TeTewa KaTacKnvody: Ja. 2.°3, KaGou ade 
bro TO UiroTrOdLOY pov. 

Of moral subjection: 1 T. 6.1, bo fvyov Soddoe: R. 16. 20, 
cuvtpipe. Tov Jatavay bd Tovs Twddas tuav év TaxeL: 7. 14, 
mempapuevos ord THY dpaptiay: 6. 14, ov yap éote bd vopor, 
GN ind ydpw: 8. 9, Tavtas bp dpaptiay elvar: M. 8. 9, Kat 
yap ey dvOpwrds eis bd éeEovciay, Exov bm’ ewavTov oTpa- 
TLOTAS. 

Of time, Latin, ‘sub:’ A. 5. 21, b7rd Tov dpOpor. 

In composition to has the force of ‘under,’ banpérys, 
imnxoos: ‘underhanded,’ ‘secretly,’ droBdAdXw, w7rodeiKvupe : 
‘under one’s roof,’ t7rodéyouat, brovoia, ‘surmise,’ 1 T. 6. 4: 
Demosth. vrovovas TAacTal Kai mpopacers AdiKot. 

IIpos has a signification of motion onwards. The full form 
is 7poti, a lengthened form of zrapd, denoting adversus rather 
than apud. The general meaning with the several cases is 
mpos tovtwy, in consideration of these things, as a motive: 
mpos Toutos, in addition to these things, as an act: mpos tadra, 
with a view to these things, as an end. rapa denotes an actual 
motion or change of place in some object ; zpos merely indi- 
cates a direction or tendency. Hence mapa and zpos nearly 
concur in their use with the dative, as the case of rest; but 
most plainly differ in their use with the genitive and accusative, 


pos WITH THE GENITIVE AND DATIVE. 


Genitive, in consideration of, in behalf of, for the benefit 
of: A. 27. 34, rodro mpos Tis Umetépas cwryplas Urapye. Such 
is the repeated use of zpos in classical authors. Thucyd. iv. 92, 
6 Geos mpds Hav éotat, the god will be on our side: ii. 86, 7 ev 
oTeve vaupaxia mpos Aaxedamoviwy éoti, the fighting in the 
narrow sea is in favour of the Lacedzemonians: Xen. Mem. ii. 
3.15, aToTa héyers Kal ovdauas pds cod, you utter absurdities, 
and by no means to your credit: Xen. Anab. ii. 5. 20, pods jev 
Gedy aceBés, mpos S€é avOpeTrav aioxpov, in the estimation of 
gods, of men. Hence the use of pds with the genitive in 
adjurations: mpos Oe@v, as regarded by the gods. In this 
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_ usage mpos answers to the Latin ‘per,’ which is otherwise | 
equivalent to did, c. gen. 

mpos, on the part of, refers to external agency, while é« 
denotes internal action: Soph. Zrach. 676, 7, Sua8opov mpos 
ovdevds TaV eVSov, GAN eSeaTov €E adTod POiver. 

mpos often means, in accordance with: Xen. Anab. i. 2. 11, 
ov yap mv mpos Tod Kuipov tpdrov. éyovta py amrodidovar: 
Aristoph. Plut. 353—5, To te yap éEaipvns dyav ottas vrrep- 
Trovtelv TOT avd Sedorxévar Tpds avdpds ovdéev bytés eT’ Eipyac- 
févov: Schol., 9) “pos” 1d KaOjKov onuaives. 

Dative; at, near: J. 18. 16, eiorjxet mpos TH Ovpa: 20. 12, 
Gewpet Sto ayyédous, va mpos TH KeharH, Kal Eva mTpos Tois 
mociv: L. 19. 37, éyyifovtos 8 adtod Hdn Tpds TH KaTaBacer 
Tov dpous, as he drew near Jerusalem, being already at the 
declivity of the mount. 


mp0s WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 


mpos with the accusative signifies the direction of motion, or 
the relation between two objects. 

Actual motion: M. 2. 12, uw dvaxdprrar pos ‘Hpwdnv: 3. 5, 
éferropevero mpos avtov: 1 Th. 3. 6, edOovtos mpds tuas af’ 
tuav: M. 21. 34, améorteire Tos SovAovs aitod mpos Tovs 
ryewpryous: 26. 67, amnyayov mpos Kaiddav. 

Also where antecedent motion is implied: Mk. 5. 22, wémree 
mpos Tovs Todas adTod: M. 3. 10, ) a€wn mpos tHv pilav KeiraL: 
L. 16. 20, 5s é8é8AnrTO mpds Tov TUADVa adTod: A. 5. 10, eEevey- 
kavres COarpav Tpos Tov dvdpa adrijs: M. 26. 18, mpds ce row 
To wdaya: 55, Tpos twas éxabelouny SiBdoxwv: Mk. 11. 4, edpov 
Tov T@Aov Sedeuéevov Tpos Tv Ovpav. 

Mere direction: L. 7. 44, otpadels mpos tiv yuvaixa: E. 
3. 14, Kdurtw Ta yovatd pov mpos Tov Twatépa: Mk. 14. 54, 
Oeppawdpevos mpds TO has: G. 6. 10, épyafopeba ro ayabov 
mpos mavras. From this arises its use with verbs of speaking. 

The object of a disposition or feeling: 2 C. 3. 4, wemoi@now 
Zyouev mpds Tov Ocdv: 1 Th. 1. 8, 9 miotis 4 mpos Tov Oeov : 
A. 6. 1, yoyyvopos mpos Tos “EBpaious: L. 23. 12, mpourripxov 
ev &yOpa dvtes mpos éavtots: A. 28. 25, acvupwvor dytes pos 
aAANXovS. 

The relation which one object has towards another. 

The remote object: Mk. 12. 12, éyvwcav ore mpos avTous THY 
mapaBorny ele: A. 24. 16, ampooKorrov cuvelonaw exe pos 
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tov Ocdv: M. 27. 4, tt apos was; what in reference to us? 
So H. 1. 7, pds pév rods dyyédous Neyer: H. 9. 13, dyudfeu mpos 
tiv Ths capKos Kabapornta: L. 18. 1, éreye tmapaBornv avtots 
mpos To deliv wdvtote tpocetyerOar: M. 27. 14, ode amexplln 
avT@ mpos ovde Ev pra. 

Conformity to a rule or standard: L. 12. 47, wdé moujcas 
mpos TO OéAnua avTod: 2 C. 5. 10, wa Kopicntat Exactos Ta bua 
Tov gwpatos mpos & érpakev: G. 2. 14, ovK dpHomrodober mpos 
Thy ddr Bevav Tob evaryyediou: Xen. Anab. vi. 1. 3, mpos adAov 
apynoavto. 

Hence it denotes comparison : R. 8. 18, ov« aka Td Trabripara 
Tod viv Katpod mpds THY pwéAXovcaY Sofav: Plato, Ta d€ dAXa 
optixpa ap ein Tpos Tav’Ta wor BAABn. 

Looking to, the occasion of an act: Mk. 10. 5, wpos rip 
oKAnpoKapdiay tuav éyparpev viv THY evTOAnY TAUTHY. 

The subjective purpose of the agent: A. 3. 10, odtos ty 6 
mpos THY éhenwoovyny KaOnpevos: 1 C. 6. 5, pos évtpomiy byiv 
Aéyo: H. 6. 11, tTHv adbriv. evdeixvvcOar otrovdnvy mpos Thy 
TAnpopopiav ths édridos dypt TéXovs: 1 Th. 2. 9, vuKrds Kab 
Huépas épyalopevor mpos TO wy éeTtBaphoai Twa vuav: EH. 4. 11, 
12, &wxe Tovs pev AmooTONOUS . . . TPOS TOY KaTapTICMOY TAY 
ayiov: Philem. 5, dxovwv cov Thy ayarnv Kal THY TioTW Hv 
éyets mpos Tov Kvpiov “Incody Kai eis mavtas tovs ayious, the 
Lord was the object towards which their feelings were directed 
(arpos) ; the operation of their feelings, as testified by their acts 
of benevolence among the saints, is set forth by eis. 

Of a result or tendency: 2 P. 3. 16, & otpeBrodcw mpods thy 
isiav ait@v arodeav: J. 11. 4, doGévera mpds Oavatov: 1 J. 
5. 16, aduaptia mpos Gavartov. 

In some expressions the primary idea of direction is lost, 
especially with persons: M. 26. 55, mpds twas éxabeYounv : 
G. 1. 18, éwéwewa mpds adtov: 2.5; 4.18: 1 Th. 8. 4, bre 
mpos twas jwev: 2 Th. 2. 5. mpds is followed by the accusative 
with verbs of rest, and is equivalent to apd with the dative, 
‘apud aliquem.’ In several of these instances previous motion 
is implied ; so that with this use of pds we may compare the 
alleged interchange of e/s and ép. 

In the expressions, J. 1. 1, 6 Adyos tw apods tov Ocdv, and 
1 J. 1. 2, Hrs Hv mpos Tov Iarépa, there is no exact equivalent 
in English. The meaning is ‘united to God;’ ever abiding in 
and with Him. 
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Adverbial uses are, 7pds Kaipov, pods pay, pos Td Tapor. 

Adjectival: L. 14. 32, ra pos eipyvnv: A. 28. 10, Ta mpds 
Ty xpetav: A, 23.30: R. 15.17, Ta mpds Tov Ocdv: 2 P. 1. 3, 
Ta Tpos Conv. 

mpos in composition has the meaning of motion towards, 
Tpocayo, TpocépyYouat, Tpootintw: addition, besides, mpocai- 
TED, mpocdaravdw, tTpocameiéw: direction, TpocEevyowat, 
_Tpockdivw: intensity, strengthening the force of the simple 
word: mpdorewwos, Tpocpirns. 


ADVERBS USED AS PREPOSITIONS. 


The following adverbial prepositions are used with a genitive : 
avev, without, 1 P. 3.1: dypi, péypr, of place and time, as 
far as, until, M. 13. 30: A. 11. 5: R. 5. 13; 15. 19: dypus 
ov, until, whilst, as long as: éyyis, near, J. 3. 23; 6. 19: 
H. 6. 8; 8. 13: €umpocGev, before, of place, M. 5. 24: in the 
presence of, 6. 1: precedence, J. 1. 15: @vavts, évavriov, 
évorriov, in the presence of: é&vexa, yapiv, on account of, for 
the sake of: éwdvw, above, of place, price, dignity, M. 21.7: 
Mk. 14. 5: L. 19. 17, 18: &ws, as far as, of place, until, of 
time: ws ob, sc. ypdvov, M. 1. 25: dsricOev, drricw, behind, 
after : mAnsgiov, near. 

xapw does not always mean in gratiam, but is used especially 
by later writers to express all shades of meaning, from those 
of favour, furtherance, to those of mere causal relation. The 
meanings of ydpw range from in gratiam to causé and propter, 
just as those of évexa range from causdé to quod attinet ad. In 
G. 3. 19, Tay TwapaBdcewv yap, some give a negative meaning 
to ydapw: ‘peccatorum coercendorum gratia,’ but the correct 
meaning probably is, “ Transgressionum causa ut transgressiones 
palam faceret, eoque modo homines cogeret ad agnitionem sui 
reatus.” Calvin. ‘The object of the law was to make trans- 
gressions palpable, to awaken a conviction of sin in the heart, 
and make man feel his need of a Saviour. It was thus also 
necessarily temporary (dypis ob €XOn TO omépua), for when 
the seed did come, higher influences began to work within.” 
(Ellicott, G. 3. 19.) 


CHAPTER X. 
SYNONYMS. 


*AyaOos, good in its kind, morally good, virtuous, the opposite 
of xaos, bad in its kind. Contrasted with S/cavos, ayabos 
describes a man of eminent kindness and philanthropy, a dis- 
tinguished benefactor, ‘qui commodum aliis prebet;’ whereas 
dikacos describes one who does what is just and right according 
to law, ‘ qui recti et honesti legem sequitur.’ The décavos may 
exemplify the maxim, ‘Summum jus, summa injuria,’ and thus 
forfeit his title to be regarded as dya@és. In contrast with 
dixaos, and approximating to ayafos, is émvevkyns, one who 
tempers the rigour of strict justice, corrects its inaccuracies and 
supplies its defects with the gentleness and firmness of equity. 
émuclxera eat 7 Stxaiwv édatTwots. Some derive émueixera from 
eixw, cedo, others correctly from eixés (€ouxa), ‘quod decet.’ 
Xpnatos, ‘well disposed,’ actively beneficent in spite of in- 
gratitude: L. 6. 35, adtos ypnotds éotiv él tods adyaplotous 
kai Tovnpous, ‘morally good :’ Demosth. de Cor. 269, éy@ vopito 
Tov pev ed Tabovta Sey meuvincOar Tov wdvTa xpovov, Tov Sé 
mounocavta evOus éerineroGar, ef Set Tov perv yenoTod, Tov Sé pi) 
pukpopvyou, To.eiy Epyov avOperrov: ypnatorys, the goodness of 
the Divine attributes, showing itself by ¢iAavOpwrla, benevo- 
lence to man.’ In human agents ypnororns is ‘ attractiveness,’ 
“benignitas que in dandis beneficiis cernitur; sive suavitas 
invitans ad familiaritatem sui, dulcis alloquio, moribus tem- 
perata:” ayafwotrvn, sterling goodness apart from winning 
attractiveness. “Potest bonitas esse tristior, et fronte severis 
moribus irrugatd bene quidem facere, et preestare quod poscitur.” 

“Xpnarotys, wya0wovvn, are nearly synonymous. yp. may 
perhaps denote that benevolence and sweetness of disposition 
which finds its sphere and exercise in our intercourse with one 
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another, joined with giAavOperia, Tit. 3.4. ayabwotvn, which 
occurs R. 15.14; E. 5.9; G. 5. 22; 2 Th. 1. 11, seems to mark 
that propension of mind which leads a man both to will and to do 
what is good, including necessarily the idea of bountifulness, 
Neh. 9.25. ayaforns is a later word, and may be distinguished 
from ayafwovvn as denoting rather ‘goodness in its essence,’ 
and is thus commonly used in reference to God.” (Ellicott, G. 
5. 22.) 

Philo remarks écvdrns ev pds Tov Ocdv, Suxavocvvn S€ Tpos 
avOparrous Gewpeitar. But dovdtns involves the idea of holy 
purity, 7d xaOapov: 1 T. 2.8; H. 7. 26, wept pév avOpmrous Ta 
mTpoonKovta mpattwv Sika’ av mpatto, wept dé Oeovs dora, 
Plato. “<dciws and dvcaiws form on the positive side a com- 
pound idea of holy purity and righteousness, whether towards 
God or towards men, while duéumtws states on the negative 
side the general blamelessness in both aspects and relations.” 
(Ellicott, 1 Th. 2. 10.) 

In the New Testament xadds is equally co-extensive in 
meaning with dyaos, and frequently denotes what is simply 
and morally good: 1 Th. 5. 21; G. 6.9; 1 T. 1. 8, otdapev ore 
Kados 6 vouos, morally good, not merely useful but positively 
excellent. Archbishop Trench remarks that the usual distinction 
between écvos and Sécaros, which would refer doves to the keeper 
of the first table of the law, and Sccaios to the keeper of the 
second, is not observed, and could hardly be maintained in the 
New Testament. The Scripture which recognizes all righteous- 
ness as one, as growing out of a single root, and obedient to a 
single law, gives no room for such an antithesis. He who loves 
his brother, and fulfils his duties towards him, loves him in 
God and for God. The second great commandment is not co- 
ordinated with the first greatest, but subordinated to, and in 
part included in it. (Mk. 12. 30, 31.) 

dyarrdw denotes the result of the deliberative exercise of the 
judgment; the giving a decided preference to one object or 
person out of many; love for the character; ‘deligere;’ fre- 
quently it implies regard and satisfaction rather than affection 
with especial reference to external acts. vAéw denotes greater 
strength of feeling, springing from passion or instinct, love for 
the person, ‘amare,’ ‘delight in doing,’ hence ‘am wont to do.’ 
Sexual love is expressea by épav. 

darn is more expressive and diffusive than prravOpwr la, 
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It extends not only to the brotherhood, but to all men, even 
enemies. Hence dyd7n is the crown of Christian virtues. 
apy? pev mlaotis, Tédos 8€ aydrn. (Ignatius.) 

dyos, any matter inspiring religious awe or reverence (afopmat, 
stand in awe of), dyvds, pure, clean in a ceremonial sense, clear 
of reproach, honest, free from suspicion and above suspicion. 
dyvds implies properly an outward, and thence an inward 
purity, “in quo nihil est impuri.” (Tittmann.) A simplicity of 
holy motive carried out in consistency of holy action. ayvitw, 
dyviopos, applied to the purifications which the Jews adopted 
previous to the celebration of the Jewish festivals; hence 
applied to the purification of the heart, 1 P. 1. 22; 1J. 3.3; 
Ja. 4. 8. dyvos, consecrated to God, ‘ sanctus,’ separated from a 
common to a holy use, 1 P. 1. 15; implying essential purity, 
subjective sanctity. Hence dyialw, dyvacuos are connected 
with xaOapitw. dry.os, the opposite of Kowds, BéBnros, open to 
any one, combined with, cAntos: H. 3.1, adedoi aysou, KAjoEwS 
érroupaviou pétoyot. ayvos denotes freedom from inward im- 
purity ; duiavros, from stain outwardly contracted, or pollution ; 
xa0apos, from alien admixture. “In dyvos cogitatur potissimum 
verecundia que ayv@ rei vel persone debetur.’”’—dyos corre- 
sponds to the Latin word ‘sacer,’ and implies ‘set apart’ or 
‘devoted,’ whether for good or for evil. In Thucyd. i. 126, 76 
iyos THs Geod, is the accursed thing devoted to the vengeance of 
the goddess, or that would draw down her vengeance. (Arnold.) 

ayopatm, buy, as in a market-place, for a certain price (tT1u7) ; 
AvTpow, effect deliverance, by the payment of ransom and 
exertion of power. Avrpov is the price paid for releasing any 
one from captivity, punishment, or death (Ave, loose), the 
buying back by paying the price of what had been sold 
(dsrowa), or the redeeming what had been devoted by substi- 
tuting something in its place. So dvtidvtpov, with the further 
idea ‘in room of,’ denoting exchange, the price paid for pro- 
curing the liberation of another by ransom or forfeit. AdTpwars, 
amorutpwots, the process of deliverance; ‘Aacpéds, e&Xacpds, 
are the same as AvTpov, with the leading idea of propitiation, 
expiation, the means of averting displeasure, and of providing 
for the exercise of mercy in harmony with justice; applied to 
our Lord as the propitiator, in 1 J. 2. 2; 4.10. Thus the 
death of Christ has an effect on our salvation over and above 
its subjective power in subduing the heart and moulding the 
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will, for it is a ransoming and redemption from the penalties of 
avouia, as well as its bondage, Tit. 2.14. repi7rovéoas, make 
one’s own, acquire-for oneself, without reference to the manner. 
E. 1. 14, els drronttpwow Tihs tepitoujcews, with a view to that 
deliverance by purchase; the end and purpose of which was to 
acquire the inheritance in heaven, a deliverance from shame 
and woe, and an acquisition of an inheritance in glory and bliss. 
Hence the redeemed are called Aads eis mepiroinow, 1 P. 2. 9; 
Raods eptovcros, Tit. 2. 14. Christ has made them His own; 
their title to the kingdom of heaven consists in their being His. 
amovtpwots includes three ideas: (1) a state of captivity ; (2) 
the interposition of a AvTpov (M. 20. 28; Mk. 10. 45), or avri- 
Avtpov (1 T. 2. 6), a price or valuable consideration; (3) a con- 
sequent deliverance. Sometimes the aoAvtpwaors is spoken of 
as completed, R. 3. 24; E.1.:7; C. 1. 14: sometimes as future, 
R. 8. 23; E. 1. 14; 4. 30. It is the difference between the 
spiritual resurrection of J. 5. 25, and the bodily resurrection of 
J. 5. 28, 29. (Vaughan.) The dyti in avtidvtpovr is not redun- 
dant, but expresses the idea of exchange; ‘‘permutationem qua 
veluti.capite caput et vita vitam redemit.” (Waterland on 
Fundamentals, v.72.) Bishop Ellicott has well remarked, “ All 
the modern theories of atonement seem to overlook that God 
hates sin as sin, not as a personal offence against Himself.”’ 
adoxkios, in a passive sense, ‘rejected on trial,’ not standing 
the test, spurious; in an active sense, undiscerning, unable to 
distinguish truth from error, alien to; xatep@Oappévor Tov vodv, 
vitiated in principle; peuacpévos, polluted in heart; auoTos, 
unfaithful to profession ; arrobokipate, reject as unsuitable or 
disqualified ; Bacavifw, apply a touchstone, examine by words 
or torture, afflict ; Soxiuos, approved on examination. doKxiudto 
is used in the two senses, prove by test, approve on trial: R. 2. 
18, Soxiualers Ta Siadépovta, art a discerner of things that 
differ. So Ph. 1. io, to test right and wrong, true and false. 
aides, the inner grace of reverence, ‘verecundia ;’ the turn- 
ing in upon oneself (évtpo77), which recoils from any thing 
unseemly or impure, an innate moral repugnance to the doing 
of the dishonourable act; ‘shamefastness.’ aicyivn, the sense 
of disgrace; the feeling of shame, ‘ pudor,’ which attends the 
performance of a dishonourable deed, and the feeling which 
deters a man from bad conduct, through fear of being put to 
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shame. aides will always restrain a good man from an un- 
worthy act; aicyivn will sometimes restrain a bad man. 
codpoctvn is to the intellectual faculty what aides is to the 
heart and spirit: cwppoctvn déyeTat ard Tod cwas Tas Ppévas 
éyew, Chrysostom. aides cwppocvvys Treiatov peréxet, Thucyd. 
i, 84. The soundness of mind or discretion which regulates 
and controls all inordinate desires, and exercises a dignified 
restraint on the actions and deportment. <A well-balanced state 
of mind, resulting from habitual self-restraint: A. 26. 25, 
cwdpoctvyn éotiv érixpdteva Tov érrOvpiov, 4 Mace. 1. 31. 

The importance of cwPpocvvy is significantly shown by the 
connexion in which it stands in 1 T. 2. 15, éav pelvoow év - 
miore Kal aydmrn Kal aylacu@ weTa cwppocvrns. 

airéw, entreat, beg, supplicate, implies a distinction in position 
and circumstances between the parties, and expresses a petition 
from an inferior to a superior. é€pw7dv is a word of wider 
meaning ; to ask for information, question, as well as supplicate. 
Both words are used in A. 3. 2, aiteiv, beg alms; épwrdv, make 
inquiry with that object. This distinction may be traced in 
1 J. 5.16. Many of the difficulties in J. 16. 23, 24; 17. 8, 9. 15, 
will be removed by bearing in mind this distinction. In J. 11. 
22, Martha applies airety to our Lord in addressing His Father ; 
perhaps from overlooking His divine nature. Our Lord uses 
€pwtdw, not aitéw, when He speaks of the Father. épwtde, in 
the sense of beseech, is a derivative and non-classical use sug- 
gested by the double use of ONY, Ps. 122. 6, épwticate 8) Ta 


els eipnvnv TH “Iepovoadnu. Compare 1 Th. 4.1; 5. 12: 2 Th. 
eels Phila s. 

aitia, affair, matter; not necessarily fault or accusation; 
charge, whether true or false. éy<dnua, formal indictment; 
édeyyos, charge, of which the offender is self-convinced ; 
pesiovpyia, wanton mischief, whatever is done carelessly or 
at random; padiovpynuwa, deed of wanton villainy, against 
person, property, or religion; mavodpyos, one who is ready 
for any thing, ‘facinorosus;’ generally, but not necessarily, in 
a bad sense, like ‘facinus;’ mavovpyia, the character of such 
anone. L. 20. 23, n. 

“atpeots schisma inveteratum; oxlcpa recens congrega- 
tionis ex aliqué sententiarum diversitate dissensio.” Aug. 

aicxporoyia, foul-mouthed abusiveness of every kind; the 
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licence of the ungoverned tongue; but incorrectly limited to 
obscene discourse, ‘turpiloquium;’ such communication as 
ministers to wantonness: dynua mopveias, Chrysostom. aic- 
xporns, filthiness, ‘immunditia;’ whatever is offensive to 
modesty and Christian purity ; joined by Plato to dcvpperpia, 
impropriety of conduct. jwpodoy/a, ‘ stultiloquium,’ that talk 
of fools which is alike folly and sin; the wav fhua dpydv of 
our Lord, M. 12. 36; the was Adyos campés of St. Paul, E. 4. 29. 
eutpateXia, the power of giving a witty turn to the discourse 
which often showed itself in indelicacy of language; (ed 
mpéreoGar), wit and elegance enlisted in the service of sin. 
“In pe@poroyia the foolishness, in aicypodoyla the foulness, in 
evtpatredia the false refinement of discourse which is not 
seasoned with the salt of grace, are especially noted and de- 
nounced.” Trench. 
aiov, ‘a limited space of time,’ hence ‘that which is tran- 
sitory, as opposed to that which is permanent ;’ the present 
world, as the seat of moral and physical evil, the universal 
course and tenor of human proceedings, the dispensation of 
fallen humanity. The term aidves, H. 1. 2; 11. 3, denotes 
‘the ages,’ the temporal periods whose sum and aggregation 
adumbrate the conception of eternity. Bacirers THY aiovwr, 
the sovereign dispenser and disposer of the ages of the world, 
1T. 1.17. xdcpos, the present actual state, system, and con- 
stitution of things, frequently put for the inhabitants of the 
earth, ‘toute le monde.’ xédcpos, the world, or universe, from 
its perfect arrangement ; mundus, opposed to the indigesta moles 
of Chaos. “ xdcpos est quiddam exterius, aidy subtilius ; secu- 
lum, presens mundus in sua indole cursu et censu.” Bengel. 
In Homer aioy is ‘short period of time,’ lifetime; in Plato, 
‘long space,’ ‘ eternity.’ 

xooos has practically three meanings: physical, M. 25. 34; 
collective, J. 8. 16: 1 T. 1.15; ethical, 1 C. 2. 12. orowyetov is 
used both in a physical, 2 P. 3. 10. 12, and in an ethical sense, 
H. 5. i2. Hence a great variety of interpretations has been 
given'to G. 4. 3, ta atoryeia Tod Kdcpov, which are separable 
into two general classes: (1) the physical, elementa mundi, such 
as the festivals of Judaism, Zabianism, and abstractedly religion 
in sensible forms; (2) the ethical, rudimenta mundi, the first 
principles of religious knowledge among men, whether Jews or 
heathens. Grammatical considerations are in favour of the 
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physical sense, but exegetical may lead us to prefer the ethical. 
(Ellicott, G. 4. 3.) 

Koopos, G. 6. 14, Ta Bwrika mpayuata, Chrys. ‘ Mundus 
procul dubio opponitur novee creature; quicquid ergo con- 
trarium est spirituali Christi regno mundus est, quia ad 
veterem hominem pertinet. Mundus est quasi objectum et 
scopus veteris hominis.”’ Calvin. 

axépacos, unmixed, pure, guileless, ‘integer ;’ dadeumTos, 
unblamed, ‘is in quo nihil desiderari potest ;? duwpos, with no 
stain on the conscience; dwepnros, not open to censure; avéy- 
«Atos, not accused, with nothing laid to one’s charge; aupos, 
without blemish of sin in himself; a@ozXos, without contract- 
ing any spot or stain of sin in the world; adafwv, boastful in 
words, vaunting; wB8piorjs, outrageous in personal insults; 
vmepynpavos, proud in thoughts, overbearing, highminded: 1 J. 
2. 16, » adrafovera tod Biov, the braggadocio of life, wanton 
ostentation, 

adnOuwos, very, real, genuine ; opposed to ‘ apparent’ or ‘ fic- 
titious;’ that which has truth for its substance, and is all 
which it pretends to be. ddjOea, that which is true; yreddos, 
that which is false: R. 1. 25, wet#AXaEav tiv adnOevav Tod Ocod, 
év T@ Yevder, parted with the reality of God, resting in that 
which isa lie: R. 1. 18, rév tiv adyjOevav ev abixia Kateyovter, 
those who might know God’s true character, and yet live in 
unrighteousness. A705, credible, truth-loving, upright, re- 
lates to the essential difference between right and wrong; 
aeuvos expresses the moral sense men have of this difference, 
honourable in action, grave in demeanour. 

&\Xos, another in number; one besides that which has been 
mentioned, alius. &repos, the other; one of two, alter, 1 C. 
4. 6, implying therefore a stronger expression of difference 
than a@)Aos, and equivalent to adXoios, of other sort, diverse 
in kind. G. 1. 6, 7, eis Erepov evayyédtov 5 od éotw ado, 
to a gospel of different character, which is not another, i.e., 
no gospel at all; has no claim to be called a Sospel. 2 C. 
11. 4, @\Xov ar abet . . . MTvedua Erepov, where érepos refers to 
distinction of kind; ddXos, of individuality: M. 11. 3, 3d 6 
Epxoquevos, y epee ™poa Soxddjien ; another of different kind ; 
Plato, €repov re kai dvomowv: Ja. 4. 12, Tov &repov, the othes 
who is brought into opposition with ties R. 2. 1, the other 
to whom thou art united in the fellowship of the faith: A. 
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7. 18, avéorn Bactreds érepos, a king of a different line; where 
Gos would not exclude the meaning of a king of the same 
ine: 17, 7, érepov_ Baciréa, a different kind of Fang: £27... 1, 
kai Twas érépous Secuoras, certain prisoners also of a different 
class: H. 7. 11, cata thy rdw Meryicedéy Etepov avictacbar 
lepéa, that one of a different line, according to the order of 
Melchizedek, should arise up as priest: R. 7. 23, ErEpov vomor, 
another and an opposite rule. ‘The charge against Socrates 
was, €repa xawvd Sarpovia cichépwv, Xen. Mem. i. 1. To ddra 
Kawa Saovia, other deities of the same kind, there would 
perhaps have been no objection. This distinction between 
@ddos and €Erepos is very generally observed; as Theodoret 
explains d/Aoyos, érepa pev TovT@, Erepa 5é éxelv déyovtes. 
Sometimes repos means ‘the second,’ where more than two 
are meant: Demosth. de Corond 215, (tpia éyx@pia) &v pev 
avopias, Erepov bé Sixasocbyns, Tpitov S& cwdpocivys. 

adXoyevns, alien, of a different race: BapBapos, foreigner, 
speaking a different language: R. 1. 14, “EXAnolv te xab 
BapBapos, copois te Kat advonro.s, civilized and uncivilized, 
intellectual and unintellectual men, (1) of all races, and (2) 
of all capacities; where dvoyrous is used as a parallel expression 
for BapBdpow. The same is the case with Ove aovuVeTo, 
R. 10. 19, all other nations being as inferior to the Jews in 
religious knowledge, as all other nations were to the Greeks 
in human culture. (Vaughan.) 

apaptia, aberration from prescribed law, or the voice of 
conscience, evil propensity. The general term for sin, J. 1. 29; 
9. 34, all forms, phases, and movements of sin, whether enter- 
tained in thought or consummated in act: rapdmtwpa, the 
particular special -act of sin, falling aside from ignorance, in- 
advertence, negligence, Ja. 5. 16: G. 6. 1. duaptia has more 
of sinfulness and presumption in it. Hence the continual 
expression, ddeows aduaptiav. The difference is marked in 
Ps. 19. 12, 13, wapartwpata tis cvvncer; . . . KabapicOnoouat 
amo awaptias weyddns. The law came in incidentally, in order 
that the transgression might abound, vdyos mapeofrOev wa 
TAEovadon TO TapaTT@ua, not 7) dpaptia, R. 5. 20. The same 
act of sin became more clearly an act of transgression, as the 
standard of right was more clearly exhibited: auaptwd0ds, the 
evident transgressor: doe8s, one who has no reverence for 
God: doéSea, sin against God, ungodliness, practical im- 
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piety, the exact antithesis to edoéPea: aducia, violation of 
right, sin against: our neighbour, ‘ unrighteousness,’ the oppo- 
site of Sicaocivn, joined by Plato with cvupraca abuxis jovn- 
pia. In its Christian usage and application it is similar in 
meaning to, but of wider reference than, dvopia, of 1 J. 5. 17. 
“ aSixia de quacumque improbitate dicitur, qua tenus 76 ducal 
repugnat.” (Tittmann.) As dccasoovyy is cuvayoryn Kab Evaats 
mdvTov Tov KaAoV Kal ayabdv, so aduxia is the union and 
accumulation of all that is the reverse. dvopuia, lawlessness, 
the state of moral licence, which either knows not or regards 
not law, 1J. 3. 4. sovnpia implies delight in evil, frequently 
joined with xaxia, ‘malice.’ The wicked act of the mind is 
implied by qovnpia: the evil habit by xaxia, which meant 
vice generally, and was not restricted to malevolence. xaxo- 
70eva, spitefulness. 

In 1 T. 1. 9, dvouot, avurétaxrot, imply overt opposition 
to law; dvojos, a passive disregard of its enactments; avvu7ro0- 
TaxTos, a more active violation arising from a refractory will. 
In Tit. 1. 10, dvumotaxtos stands in near connexion with 
aytiréyovtes (Urotaccec Oar, ‘sponte submittere’). daoePets and 
dpwaptwroi denote want of reverence toward God; dvocior and 
BéPnro, want of imner purity and holiness. In classical 
authors avoovos is frequently combined with aécxos, and marks 
the violation of fas, in contradistinction to jus. 

dayos, the man who is not aggressive or pugnacious, who 
does not contend; the évevxjs goes further, and. is not only 
passively non-contentious, but actively considerate and forbear- 
ing, waiving even just, legal redress: €XNattwtixds Kaitrep éyov 
Tov vowov BonOov. (Ellicott, 1 T. 3. 3.) 


dvdOnua, votive offerings, as tripods, statues in honour of - 


a deity (dyadwa); dvdfewa, curse, execration: dvdOnua ex- 
presses the ‘sacrum’ in a better sense; dva0eua, in a worse; 
separation from God is the central idea of avaeua; separation 
to God is the central idea of avd@nwa. Clemens Alex. dvdOnyua 
yeyovapev TO Oc@ trép Xpiotod. 

avaTravets, pause, cessation from labour, the rest of the 
Sabbath, LXX dveous, loosing, relaxation of imprisonment, 
mitigation of trouble, anxiety, freedom from obligation: mdp- 
cous, temporary pretermission, suspension of punishment, pass- 
ing over, tolerating without special intervention: ddeous, total 
remission, forgiveness, excluding the idea of punishment. God 
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mapixev auaptias before Christ’s passion, but He adincw 
duwaptias in, by, and after it. The former was a work of 
avoxn, or forbearance; the latter, a work of yapus, or grace. 

avtTihapBavecbat, lay hold of with a view to help, L. 1. 54: 
A. 20. 35: claim, take part in, 1 T. 6.2. So éwiAauBdveoOat, 
1 T. 6. 12. 19: H. 2. 16: cuvavtirapBdvecbar, lay hold of a 
thing, together with a person, and so to assist that person: 
BonGety, run to help, ‘ opitulari.’ 

In classical Greek av7iAXay® is ‘take a part in,’ ‘engage in:’ 
Thue. ii. 8, avtiNapBaverOat Tod Todréwov, cling to, secure, get 
- possession of: ili. 22, dvtiXawB. Tod aodadods, with a sub- 
dued, intensive force, ‘percipere,’ ‘frui:’ Euseb. H. £. v. 15, 
evodias TocavTns avTedauBavopeba. 

avactpody, mode of life, behaviour, deportment, i. q., Biwors. 
moXitevpa, citizenship, commonwealth, life of common interest, 
duty, privilege. . 

amvotia, unbelief, the general term applicable to persons of 
all conditions, without regard to their circumstances or oppor- 
tunities of knowing the truth: dzre(@eva, disobedience, restricted 
to those who know the path of duty. dzev6ys is uniformly, dis- 
obedient : ductos, faithless, disbelieving, incredible. drecBety, 
amretOeva, may be rendered ‘disobey,’ ‘disobedience,’ as denoting 
the overt and palpable manifestations of dmictia. ame(Oea is 
well translated by Dr. Wordsworth, E. 2. 2, as unbelief in 
action ; év amiotia, 1 T. 1. 13, in a state of unbelief, before I 
had been received into the Church by a profession of faith in 
Christ. 

dmnods, single, clear, as the eye, which presents a well- 
defined and single image to the brain; opposed to movnpos, 
perverse, as the eye which dims and distorts the visual images. 
(Alford on M. 6. 23.) damdrys, singleness of purpose, in- 
tegrity, disinterestedness, generosity, impartiality. dadorns 
marks “that openness and sincerity of heart which repudiates 
duplicity in thought (2 C. 11. 3) or action (R. 112. -8).), It is 
joined with dyaférns (Wisd. 1. 1), axaxia (Philo), and is 
opposed to trouxiNa, tokvTpoTia (Plato), xaxoupyia, KaxonGea.” 
Ellicott. eiduxpiveva, transparent sincerity, the opposite of 
xaxia: Tovnpla, craftiness, dishonesty: eiAucpws, tested by 
the sun: TH fry Kpwopevos, tried by a full light, and shown 
to be perfect, clear, free from stain or mixture: avuTréxpiros, 


not acting a part, genuine, in real character. 
0 2 
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arroonuéw, go from home: dzrddnpos, quitting home: evdnwéw, 
keep at home: éxdyuéw, am away from home. 

appaBev, earnest-money to ratify a contract: mpodopa, as 
present and part payment, and as a pledge for future and full 
payment: odpayis, seal, authentication, proof of ownership. 

acédyera, excess in any thing, insolence, lewdness, unre- 
strained lust, amounting to wavia: dowria, self-abandonment, 
wretchlessness, the conduct of one ‘qui nihil sibi servat,’ ‘qui 
servari non potest,’ ‘ wastefulness.’ dvayvows has the idea of 
letting the reins loose, giving oneself up: 1 P. 4. 4, eis rH 
avTiy Ths acwtlas avaxyvow, to the same slough of profligacy. 
aowtia is joined with kdmor, 2 Macc. 6. 4. Some derive 
acévyera from Selge, a city of Pisidia, where the inhabitants 
were infamous for their vices; others derive it from Oédryeuv, 
probably the same word as the German ‘ schwellen.’ The 
fundamental notion of dowvia is ‘wastefulness’ and ‘riotous 
excess ;’ that of doédyera, ‘lawless insolence’ and ‘ wanton 
caprice.’ 

aovuvOeros, without regard to covenants or agreements in 
private life: dazovdos, without regard to public treaties: 
dotopyos, without the ties of natural affection: dvedejpor, 
merciless in the treatment of enemies. 

apOapros, not liable to corruption, immaterial, as opposed to 
matter which decays. In 1 P. 1. 4 &f@apros denotes the inner 
being of the inheritance: dulavtos, its unalloyed condition : 
audpavtos, the continuance of its beauty: ad@apcia, the main- 
tenance of personal identity, from the imperishable and in- 
corruptible nature of the life to come, and its complete exemp- 
tion from death: dvapOopd, corruption, turning to decay. 

adpev, without mind, senseless, destitute of any sound or 
intelligible principle. In E. 5. 17 ddpoves is opposed to 
auvevtes TL TO OéXnwa Tod Kupiov. acvveros, irrational in con- 
duct, stupid, silly: dvén7os, unreflecting, never applying their 
mind to moral and religious truth, opposed to codds, R. 1. 14; 
but it may mark the especial folly of those who own the right 
but do the wrong; hence dzreideis, TArAavepnevor, Tit. 3. 3, 
agppootvy, senselessness, ‘ dementia,’ stupidity, folly: dvo.a, 
passion, rashness, ‘amentia,? milder than Havia, madness: 
xaxonOns, maliciously cunning : ed7Oys, foolishly simple. ~ 

avOdéns, a self-loving spirit, which in the gratification of self 
is regardless of others, and is hence commonly UTepnpavos, 
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Oupe@dns, Tapdvowos, rightly defined as “qui se non accommodat 
aliis, ideoque omnibus incommodus est, morosus.” Tittmann. 
THY avOaderay abtapécxeray Néyo, Greg. Naz. Tit. 1. 7: 2 P. 
2. 10. > 

Bart, Barritw, differ chiefly in intensity, like ‘to black,’ 
and ‘to blacken.’ Bdrw, dip or dye: Bamritw, make a thing 
dipped or dyed: pavtifw, make a thing éspacpévov. Verbs in 
-i$» are always factitive, as ‘civilize,’ or frequentative, as 
‘ Hellenize,’ ‘philosophize,’ until by the decay of language they 
lost their factitive or frequentative meaning. pavtifm and. 
BSartifm are largely used as religious words, the former refer- 
ring to the sprinkling of the atonement, and the latter to the 
dipping, and consequent washing of personal purification. 
Neither dyeing nor washing is strictly in Pamrifw, though 
dipping may be used for either purpose; and then dye or 
cleanse comes to be the secondary or even the common mean- 
ing. Compare our word ‘joiner,’ one who joins any thing, as 
equivalent to ‘house-carpenter.’? Hence the question started 
on the part of John’s disciples, J. 3. 25, was, we may suppose, 
mept Barticpov, though the language is éyévero fjtnows éx TOV 
pabntav “Iwdvvov peta “Lovdaiwy wept xafapiopod, and in 
A. 22. 16 Paul is commanded dvactas Bamticat Kal atoXovaat 
Tas dpaptias cov, émikadecdpevos TO dvowa tov Kupiov. The 
difference between pavtifo and Bamtifm is best arrived at 
by treating both as theological terms, bringing up to the 
mind of the Jews temple-rites rather than common trades. 
(Angus.) 

Bapos, heavy weight, of trial or temptation, internal or ex- 
ternal, some portion of which is transferable, and can be borne 
by others, ‘onus:’ goptiov, a burden which we bring upon 
ourselyes, and must bear ourselves, as the burden of sin; 
‘sarcina,’ G. 6. 2. 5. Bishop Ellicott considers Bdpn to be 
used in a general way, with reference to the community at 
large; goptiov, with reference to the burden of sins and in- 
firmities, which each one, like a wayfarer, has to carry. Wisd. 
21.6. Xen. Mem. ui. 138. 6. 

Bovrowat expresses a wish, intention, purpose, formed after 
deliberation and upon considering all the circumstances of the 
case. @édo denotes a natural impulse or desire, the ground 
of which is generally obvious, or for which it is unnecessary to 
assign a reason: M. 1. 19, pw) Oédwv, being reluctant, as was 
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naturally the case: ¢BovdjOn, ‘was minded,’ deliberately pur- 
posed, intended after careful consideration. Dr. Wordsworth 
says (1 Th. 2. 18) that Oé\w expresses a stronger desire than 
Bovdrouat. But natural impulses are generally more violent 
than reasonable resolves. Oéew has been explained of active 
volition and purpose; BovAecat, of mere inclination, passive 
desire, or propensity; but the idea of deliberate intent is im- _ 
plied in Ja. 4. 4, ds dv BovrnOh piros eivar Tod Kdcpou &yOpos 
Tod Ocod Kabicrarar: 1 T. 6. 9, of BovdAdpevos wovTeiv éurrin- 
Tovow els Teipacuov Kal tayida. In both these cases Oédew 
would be altogether inappropriate. Compare M. 1. 19; 11. 27. 
So also BovAopwas would be very unsuitable in 1 T. 5. 11, @éAovae 
yayeiv, where the Apostle remarks on the natural impulse of 
the desire, and not on the BovdAy formed in the fear of God. 
Both words occur Philem. 13, dv éy@ éBovdopnv pos éwauTov 
Karéyew x.T.r., my intention was, considering the service he 
could render me, to keep him with myself, but apart from 
your expressed opinion, I repress, put aside my natural desire 
(j0é\noa), and will do nothing of this kind, i.e., I have no 
wish in the matter. While BovdAouar implies the exercise of 
some deliberation, which is almost excluded from 0é\o, it seems 
to indicate a less formal resolve than BovAevouat. Hence while 
SotvAnwa indicates deliberate intention, BovAcevya implies deter- 
mined resolve; mpdGeots, purpose, deliberate resolution, or 
plan. 

Bracdnuéw, to injure a person’s character, to hurt his good 
name, speak to his prejudice: 1 C. 4. 13, Bracgnuotpevor trapa- 
kadovpev, i.e. being slandered we implore the slanderers; 
mildly and humbly deprecating their slander. odopéw, abuse 
a man to his face, revile him personally; “maledicto tanquam 
aculeo vulnerare hominem,” by the use of language which is 
likely to sting a man, and pierce him to the quick. The oppo- 
site to it is evAoyeiv: 1 C. 4. 12, Nowopodpevor edroyoduev. So 1 
P. 3. 9, Bracdnuia, defamation, the speaking to a man’s preju- 
dice, the invasion of his prerogative; in connexion with the 
name of God it naturally has the more special and terrible © 
meaning of ‘blasphemy,’ % e’s Ocdv Hpi. (See aicypororyia.) 
érnpeta, spitefulness, the satisfaction which is felt in injuring 
another, like the dog in the manger: oy iva tu abté, GAN Wa 
pn éxeivy, Demosth. de Corona. mixpia, bitterness of feeling 
and disposition, A. 8. 23; H. 12. 25; the prevailing tempera- 
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ment and frame of mind, opposed to ypyordrys. xKaxla, evil 
habit, baseness, uncharitableness in all its forms; the genus 
of which Pracdnwia, emrnpeva, mixpia, k.T.r. are species. 
aicxyporoyia has nearly the same relation to xpavyy that dpy7 
has to Ouyéds. ovnpia, the active manifestation of xaxia. So 
movnpos, one who is actively wicked. apa tod movos yuwopevos, 
Suidas. 

yeved, progeny, offspring, generation; yévos, race, people 
having a common descent; yévvnua, produce of the ground, of 
trees, of animals; €@vos, a people living under common institu- 
tions; Sos, free citizens, enjoying a popular constitution ; 
Aads, the people at large, as a ruling power. 

yivec@at, become, be made, come to pass, turn out: brdpyeu, 
to be originally, by birth, by primary and essential condition. 
It may be doubted whether yivec@ar, idpyeu are ever used for 
the simple eivau: for yiveo@as implies change of state, character, 
or condition; whereas trdpyew calls attention to the original 
condition of the subject, that he isas he always was. H.1.4,n.; 
Ph. 2.6,n. The distinction between the words will be apparent 
in the following: 2 C. 3.7, 8, éyevjOn év d0&n, was made to be in 
glory for a time; éorau év d0£n, shall be in glory permanently : 
H. 11. 6, dt0 oti Kak trois éxfntodcw adtov picOarrodorns yiveran, 
that he exists, and to those who earnestly seek him, becomes a 
giver of reward: A. 7. 55, brdpywv S& wdjpns IIvevpatos ayiov, 
not yevduevos, and more than #y, as it shows his antecedent 
spiritual condition: A. 17. 24, obros otpavod Kal ys Kupuos 
imdpxev: here yevouevos would have been quite out of place 
(contrast Ph. 2. 6. 8, €v popph Oeod irdpywv . . . . yevouevos 
imnjxoos wéxpt Oavarov): A. 22. 3, &rAwTIS UTapywv Tod Ocod: 
Ja. 1. 22, yivecOe, ‘become ye:’ H. 6. 12, va pu) vobpoi yevnabe, 
that ye become not dull: 1 Th. 2. 5, obte yap mote ev doy 
Koraxelas éyerviOnpev, ‘did we take part in,’ ‘came we to share 
in:’ yéyvouae év implies the entrance into, and existence in the 
given thing or condition: 1 Th. 2. 14, & TapaBacer yéyover, 
became involved in transgression: L. 22. 44, év dyovig: A. 22. 
17, v éxotdces: 2T. 1. 17, yevowevos év “Poy, when he arrived 
in Rome and was there: Xen. Anab. iv. 3. 29, 0s dv mpatos év 
TO Tépay yéevntar: Oyrop. Vill. 5. 13, amuay éyévetro év Mnédois: 
Demosth. de Corond 95, todro yap timapyew twas eidoras 
#ryoowau, for I consider that you know this from the beginning. 
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yewpyos, tiller of the soil, husbandman: duedoupyos, vine- 
dresser. 

yveopn, the decision formed, mind made up, resolution, senten- 
tia; vods, perception, apprehension, way of thinking, sensus. 
yvoun is also personal opinion, uttered upon reflection and 
deliberation, in opposition to émvTrayy, express injunction. “ vovs 
intus in credendis, yvéun sententia prolata in agendis.” voetv, 
perceive, ‘merken ;’ svvévat, understand, ‘verstehen.’ ‘ Plus 
est ovridvas quam yivecKkev. ywooKkew est nosse. ovvievat, 
attente eapendere.” HK. 5.17: L. 18634: M. 18. 13. 

yao, faculty of knowing, intelligence, comprehension, 
insight into divine truth: éw/yvwars, the act of coming to full 
knowledge, perfect knowledge. éréyvwors is the additional 
advanced instruction given subsequent to the rudimental cate- 
‘chetical teaching: R. 1. 28, cai xaOas ov« edoxipacav Tov Oeov 
éxew év émvyvocet, and in proportion as after trial and testing 
of the truth they had received, they rejected the retention of 
God in their mind by expanding and developing that funda- 
mental knowledge. When Adyos and yaous are distinguished 
from each other, Adyos means speech, utterance, power of ex- 
pression: yveous, spiritual intelligence and insight, doctrinal 
knowledge: Adyos yvwoews, the faculty of unfolding and ex- 
pounding Gospel truth. In wpodyrea there is prominent the 
notion of inspired utterance, public declaration to all classes of 
hearers, oracular declaration of the Divine will, but not necessa- 
rily with regard to things to come. Dr. Vaughan remarks 
(R. 12. 6), “apodnteta was the most desirable of all the spi- 
ritual gifts of the early Church, (1) because unlike the gift of 
tongues it conveyed oixodouny Kal wapdkAnow Kal TrapapuvOlar, 
1 CO. 14. 1—5; (2) it was es onpetov od toils amlatous (like ai 
YAdooa), Adda Tos mectevovow: (3) it was the means of dis- 
closing to a hearer ra& xpurra rhs KxapSias abtod, and thus of 
bringing him to worship God; (4) it was exercised under 
direct and special revelation (day 88 dAX@ droxaduhOF K.7.r., V. 
30); but (5) it was capable of control by the possessor, for the 
avoidance of confusion and disorder, vv. 31, 32. It was a gift 
therefore (according to the proper meaning of the term mpody)- 
Ts), not of prediction, but of inspired preaching ; of forth-telling, 
not of foretelling; predicandi, not predicendi”? In Ph. 1. 9, 
éréyvwots is accurate knowledge of moral and practical truth ; 
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aic@nows, the power of apprehension, moral tact, perceptivity, 
the contrary of that dulness and inactivity of the mental sense 
which induces moral want of judgment and indifference. copia 
implies a divine affection of the heart, which produces a right 
application of the yréous. (Compare Cowper, Tusk, on the con- 
trast between Wisdom and Knowledge. See also the first 
poem in Tennyson’s In Memoriam.) co¢éa may be regarded as 
wisdom residing in the mind, while ¢pévnow is wisdom in 
action, the faculty which applies the principles of wisdom. 
Thus dpdvynors is said to be a fruit of copia: LXX, Proy. 8. 1, 
ov thy codiav knpvéets, va ppdvncls cor brraxoton: Prov. 8. 12, 
eyo ) copia kateckivoca THY Boudry Kal yvdou, Kal évvoray eye 
érexaneoaunv: Jer. 10. 12, xdpios 6 dvopOacas thy oixoupévny 
€y tH copia avtod, kal tH ppovices adrod é&érewe Tov otpavév. 
See Proy. 3.19. Comp. the use of dpdvywor, M. 10. 16;. 25. 2: 
hpoviuws érroincev, L. 16. 8. The seven wise men of Greece 
were practical men, cvvetoi, rather than the oopot of a later 
age. Dicwarchus remarks (Laert. i. 40), ore codods ot're hudo- 
codous avtovs yeyovévat, cvvetors Sé Tivas Kal vowobetiKovs. In 
1T. 6. 20, avribécets THs revdwvtpou ywdcews, oppositions of the 
knowledge which falsely arrogates to itself that name: “non 
enim vera scientia esse potest, quee veritati contraria est.” 
ywvooxw implies knowledge which produces some emotion 
and affection of the mind; it occurs repeatedly in St. John’s 
first Epistle. Christian mpaé&s is the test of Christian yvacts. 
We may infer our knowledge of Christ from our obedience to 
Him, J. 7.17. To know the Lord in the language of Scripture 
is to believe in Him, to fear, to love, to obey. éiotapas, rest 
upon, implies knowledge of a lower degree, apprehend as a fact, 
without reflection, and sometimes only as an instinct, Jude 10. 
oida, know as a doctrine of the Christian faith ; ywooxw, know 
from personal experience: 1 J. 2. 29, éav eidfjre OTe Sixauos éott, 
yweoKerte StL TAS O ToLaY THY Sixacocvyny eE avTod yeyévynTat: 
1 J. 4. 16, cal pets eyvdxapev Kat memiotevKamey THY ayaTnY 
jv éxet 6 Oeos év tiv, and we by our own personal experience 
know, reflect upon with acquiescence and satisfaction, ap- 
prove: 6 yap Katepyafouar od ywoonw: Ps. 1. 6, ywookes 
Kipwos 6d0v Sixaiwv. dew, eiddres may often be rendered 
‘consider, A. 7. 183920. 5:°R. 7. 7: BE. 6. 8: C. 3.24. In J 
Th. 5. 12 eidévar means ‘ recognize fully,’ “ut rationem et respec- 
tum habentis,” analogous to Y7’, and approximating in meaning 
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to érvyivackew, 1 C. 16.18. This use of eidévar does not occur 
in classical Greek.. Cf. G. 4.9: 1C. 8.3: J. 10. 14. 

yoyyvopuos, the outward expression of sullen discontent, ill- 
concealed dissatisfaction: SiaXoyiopos, the inward disposition 
to murmur and object, evil thoughts, unreasonable reasoning. 

devAia, moral cowardice, ‘timor’ (the contrary extreme to 
physical cowardice is @Opacvrns, foolhardiness). 080s is a 
middle term, ‘metus,’ used both in a good and bad sense. In 
a bad sense it is the effect of the mvedua Sovrelas, R. 8. 15, the 
being afraid of God; in 1 P. 3. 14, intimidation. In a good 
sense, ‘the fear of God,’ passim: ethaBea, reverence, object of 
fear, cautious observance resulting from salutary fear: evAa7s, 
cautious and careful in conduct, one who takes heed to the 
thing which is right, especially applied to pious Jews, ‘devout’ 
in A. V., which is also used as the English equivalent for 
evoeBets and ceBopuevor, proselytes to the Jewish faith: evoeRys, 
evoéSeva, denote practical piety of every kind in the sense of 
the Latin ‘pius,’ ‘pietas,’ reverence (oé8as) well and rightly 
directed ; Angl. ‘worship,’ i.e. worthship: QcoceBns, OeooéBeva, 
necessarily refer to piety toward God, which is not always the 
case with evoeBijs, evoéBeva, but in the New Testament etoéReva 
is practically the same as GeooéBeia, “ vis pietatis in ipsa vita 
vel externa vel interna” (Tittmann): % mpos tov &va Kai povov 
@s GnOGs duodoyovpevdy Te Kal dvtTa Ocdv avdvevors, Kal } Kata 
tovtov fw (Eusebius): @pyoxeia, the ceremonial service of 
religion, the external form, of which OeocéSeva is the animating 
spirit: Opijoxos, ‘religiosus,’ the zealous and diligent performer 
of the outward service of God: Sevordaiuwrv, SevovSamovia were 
originally neutral terms, expressing respect for dead men, awe 
of invisible beings: mrdénois, alarm, trepidation, from the appre- 
hension of real or imaginary dangers. 

deomorns is applied to one who has absolute and unlimited 
power, as a master over slaves: «vpios implies a power subject 
to limitation, as a husband over his wife, as a father over his 
children: xvpios yuvauxds Kal vidv avip Kai Tatnp, SeamoTns 
5€ apyvpwrntev (Ammonius): xvpuos is a title of honour. The 
application of déc7ora implies greater submission: KUpLE, 
greater respect. Hence the Greeks refused to apply the title 
of Seordrns to any but the gods. As however the SeomoTns 
affected the character of evepyérns (L. 22. 25), the slave-owner 
would often be gratified, if they acknowledged him as KUpLOS. 
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St. Paul applies the terms xvpiot, Seomdrat, to masters without 
distinction. Both terms are applied to the Father and to 
the Son (2 P. 2.-1: Jude 5). But Seomdrns expresses more 
decidedly than xvpios the absolute dominion of God over His 
creatures. 

d:¢Boros, slanderer, traducer, spoken of men, 2 T. 3. 3; of 
women, 1 T. 3.11; Tit. 2. 3: karddados, Theoph. Yatavas is 
apphed to any tempter or adversary of the truth, M. 16. 23. 
The noun in Hebrew denotes an adversary or opposer. The 
verb means ‘to lie in wait,’ ‘oppose,’ ‘ resist.’ Both words are 
applied to the prince of the fallen angels: Rev. 12. 9, 6 ddus 6 
apyatos, 6 Kadovpmevos SidRoros Kal 6 catavas. The Hebrew 
catavas is more generic than the Greek du@Boros. The former 
expresses his character as an opposer of all good; the latter 
denotes his relation to the saints as their accuser, calumniator, 
traducer, Job 1. 7—12; Zech. 3.1, 2. The sacred writers adopt 
all the forms of personal agency in setting forth the conduct 
and character of Satan. (M. 12. 26, n.) 

didxovos, attendant, one in subordinate station, a word of very 
extensive signification, formed perhaps from 6uj«e, run to serve. 
Applied to our Lord, L. 22. 27; to St. Paul, 2 C. 6. 4; to 
magistrates, R. 13.4. wmnpérns, subordinate agent, implying 
a superior, attendant in the synagogue,,or in the council. So 
vrnpetéw, ‘act for,’ serve under any one. Oepdrwy, one who 
holds a confidential position, as ministers of state are servants 
of the crown. olxovduos, home-manager, steward, chamberlain. 
oixérns, domestic servant. Sovdos, a slave, in the lowest grade. 
Svaxovia, especially used of ministering to the poor, A. 6. 1; 
12. 25; 2.0. 8. 4; but means any kind of service; a word of 
wider meaning than Aarpeia. 

émitpomos, overlooker, guardian, one entrusted with the 
charge of any thing: Aristoph. Heel. 212, émitporos kat 
tapiaior: Xen. eum. xii. 2, 6 & Tois aypois émitpotros 
(villicus). In G. 4. 2, éwitporros and otixovopor are the guardians 
and stewards (slaves perhaps) who superintended the education 
and provided for the support of the xAypovopos (herus). Adlian, 
Var. Hist. iii. 26, érritporros Kai tov mraidos Kat Tov ypnudTov. 

S:8dcKados, master, as teacher of scholars, disciples: éz- 
oratns, master, as the head of a company, or as the employer 
of workmen: xvpios, master, with reference to wife, children, 
servants, or as Lord of subjects. The term didacxanos does not 
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describe any separate order in the Church, but denotes a special 
gift and quality distinguishing some persons in the Church. 
St. Paul calls himself Ss8dcxaros éOvav, 1 T. 2.7: 2 T. 1. 17, 
where we find the words déctodos and xjpvé associated with 
SuddcKados. He was sent to be a herald («jpv&) in the degree 
of an Apostle (dmécroXos), with the endowment of supernatural 
gifts to be a diddoKnadros. In A. 13. 1, diddoxadou are joined 
with zpodfrat. In E. 4. 11, rods 8é roupévas Kai SidacKanous, 
different names of the same class, stationary rather than mis- 
sionary. Towpéves, éricKxorrot, mpecBvTEpot, ot xryovmevoe were 
SiSdoxaroe possessing the ydpsopa KuBeprvijcews. The diddo- 
xanrot had the gift of diday7, but were not invested as a body 
with any administrative powers and authority. 

diddcK, Svaréyouat, are especially applied to the instruction 
of believers, A. 5. 42; 20. 7. The latter is used of con- 
versational teaching: xnpvcow, proclaim as a herald, reiterate 
a solemn message or startling fact, to excite the attention of 
unbelievers, M. 3. 1. evayyeAifouas is a more general term, 
applied to private members of the Church, as well as public 
teachers, denoting ordinary conversation as well as public 
addresses, i. q., Aadodvtes Tov Aoyov, A. 11. 19: KaTnyéo, 
instruct orally, 1 C. 14. 19: G. 6. 6: SvawaptiperOau, to deliver 
their testimony thoroughly and completely. 

dday7, Sidaccania, the instruction of the young and ignorant, 
sometimes mission, ministry: mapd«dnows, the exhortation of 
more advanced Christians, used very much as Aéyos, but with 
especial reference to invitations, encouragements, entreaties, 
cheering on to Christian action: mapayv@ia, persuasive power, 
expressive of more tenderness than trapdxAnots. d.day7 (teach- 
ing) may point more to the act, ddacxadia (doctrine), more to 
the substance or result of teaching. This sense of duday7 is 
supported by Thucyd. iv. 126, od« dv bpuoiws Sidaynv dua TH 
Tapaxehevoes Emotovunv. Tpopyteiat, varied declarations of the 
divine counsels, expositions of God’s oracles immediately in- 
spired by and emanating from the Holy Spirit. 

copifw marks the true wisdom which the Holy Scriptures 
impart: 2 T. 3.15: Ps. 19. 7, copifovea vjmia: 105. 22, Tods 
mpeaBurtépous copicat: 119. 98, écddicds we THY évtoAy cov: 
Theoph. 4 é&@ yvaous copifes tov avOpwrov eis amatny Kai 
copiapata Kal Noyowaxlas .. . GAd } Ola ywaors aopiver eis 
owTNpLay, 
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Sixatow, make Sicasov, ‘make out to be just,’ applied to 
things, deem just, claim as one’s right or due, desire to be 
done, like a&ow. -When spoken of persons, put in the position 
of Sdékazos, ‘account righteous,’ do a man justice, give him his 
due by acquitting him of the charge, or by inflicting the 
penalty, and thus cancelling the crime. It is in the latter 
sense that the Scotch used the word ‘justify,’ as equivalent to 
execute. Oscatocvrn, the state, habit, and quality of him who 
is Sixasos, the virtue which is opposed to advcla, avopia, 
R. 6. 13: 2 C. 6. 14, and to the corrupt bias of human nature, 
2 C. 11. 15: right conduct conformable to the laws of God, 
OyTh. 2. a2 3.162 Tite 2.12 Ind Te 6. 11; dexasociny is 
joined with edcéBeva, of which the latter denotes practical piety, 
as the result of general conformity to God’s law. miotus and 
dyd7n are mentioned as the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity : dronovn, mpadvmdGeva, as the principles on which a 
Christian ought to act towards gainsayers and opponents. 
Sixatocivn Ocod, R. 1. 17, refers to the plan devised by God 
for man to be just before Him, where the addition of @ecod 
points to God Himself as the Author, the origin, the source. 
R. 3. 26, Sixavoy Kat Sixavodvta, righteous, and imparting 
righteousness. “There is a broad distinction between the 
absolute and the relative use of SixasodcOat. It is used ab- 
solutely in regard to God, L. 7. 29; Christ, 1 T. 3. 16; men, 
R. 4. 2: Ja. 2. 21. In the relative use we must distinguish 
between the purely judicial meaning, M. 12. 37, and the com- 
prehensive dogmatical meaning, which includes-the idea not 
only of forgiveness of past sins (R. 6. 7), but also of a spiritual 
change of heart through the inworking power of faith.” 
Ellicott. Sccatwpa, what is ordained as just, statute, decree 
(Latin, ‘jubeo,’ ‘jussum,’ ‘jus,’ ‘ justum ’): ordinance, L, 1.6: H. 
9.1.10: requirement, R. 2. 26; 8.4: sentence of condemnation, 
1. 32: of acquittal, 5. 16: righteous act, 18; Rev. 19. 8: 
Sixalwous, the action of the legislator or judge in promulgating 
a decree, in declaring a person righteous, in recognizing him as 
such, R. 4. 25; 5. 18. 

Sd£a, manifestation of excellence, J. 2. 1), the future state of 
acknowledged perfection which God designs for man, R. 8. 
1s. 21; 9. 23, the sum of the true attributes or characteristics of 
God, J. 1. 14. 

Sofalw, recognize in true character, R. 1. 21: J. 7. 39: 
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2 Th. 3.1: R. 11. 13. Thus L. 17. 18, didevar dofav TO 
@e@, to ascribe to God His true character (J. 9. 24: A. 12. 23): 
‘J. 11. 40, dn tHv S0€av rod} Ocod, His power manifested : 
R. 9. 23: E. 8. 16, tov wAovrov ths SdEns, the fulness of his 
perfections: dvoyua, revelation of character and will, that which 
brings before the mind all that a person is: M. 1. 23, eis dvopa 
mpodytov, to acknowledge one in the character of prophet, 
M. 10. 41; Idrep, Sofacdv cov To dvoua, manifest Thyself 
according to that which Thou art, J. 12. 28; a summary of 
the divine character or qualities, Ex. 33. 19; 384. 5—7. So 
‘hallowed be Thy name.’ 

dvvauis, inherent power, natural capacity, moral as well as 
physical ability, miraculous energy, divine power of speech and 
persuasion: é£ovcia, delegated authority, social claim, right, 
privilege: icyds, physical strength, vires, power naturally 
resident in the subject: évépyesa, power in action, energetic 
exercise, effectual operation: xpdtos, power in effect, force, 
superiority : évépynua, a work wrought by us, and in us, com- 
bining évépyea and ovvépyera, natural works from an internal 
principle. 

duvayas denotes moral power, icxyva, physical ability, dvvayan, 
from dvvos, equivalent to ‘divinus,’ ‘bonus,’ I make myself 
good, am strong enough, equal, able. The association of willing- 
ness with power, of power tempered by mercy, may be traced 
in R, 11. 233:14. 4: 16. 98: 2 0. 9! s+: E.'3. 90: 1 Ty 1) 19: 
Jude 24: H. 7. 25; 11. 19: ioydw, strong in physical health 
and mental power, have efficacy, prevail; used of physical 
strength or mental validity. In the ascription, Rev. 5. 12, 
dvvayus, ability to effect all the purposes of rectitude and wis- 
dom: icxvs, ability brought into action: wodros, the fulness 
of all good: tv, intrinsic excellence, supreme perfection : 
evhoyia, the utterance of gratitude from the universe of holy 
and happy beings. (See coda, d0£a.) 

efovciat, authorities, used for human magistrates: of év Té\eu, 
L. 12. 11: Tit. 3. 1: for angelic powers, both good and evil, 
E. 3. 10; 6. 12: C. 1. 16; 2. 15: 1 P. 8. 22. The association 
of willingness with power in Svvawas may be traced in the 
German ‘mogen,’ the meanings of which, according to Fliigel, 
are, ‘to be able,’ ‘to be allowed,’ ‘like,’ ‘ wish,’ ‘desire,’ ‘have 
a mind to.’ 

‘E8paios, a Hebrew in language, denoting superiority in 
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lineage and education over the Hellenists, Ph. 3. 5: "IovSatos, a 
Jew in his nationality, as distinguished from the Gentiles: 
*Iopanditns, the most honourable title, as a member of the 
theocracy and heir of the promises, R. 9. 4; 11.1: A. 2. 22: 
2C. 11.22. In A. 14.1; 18. 4, we have "Iovdator immediately 
coupled with” EXAnves, where the former denotes Jews by birth, 
as well as by faith; the latter is applied to Gentile proselytes, 
who had joined themselves to the Lord to serve Him, Isa. 56. 6. 
In A. 19. 10. 17, at a more advanced stage of the spread of the 
Gospel, “EXAnves seems to have been applied to all Gentile 
converts, whether they had been proselytes previously or not. 
So in R. 2. 9, 10. ‘“EXAnvotai occurs properly only in A. 6.1: 
9. 29, Jews residing at a distance from Palestine who usually 
did not speak Hebrew. In A. 11. 20, it is doubtful whether 
we should read “EXAnvas or ‘“EXXAnUC TAS. 

éyyvos, 1.q. éyyuntis, one who gives security for the due 
performance of the conditions of the covenant (€v, yviov, hollow 
of the hand), sponsor, surety, spokesman: KEceclus. 29. 15, 
yapitas éyyvou ui) éemirdOn axev yap Tiv vuyiy adtod d7rép 
cov: peoitns, mediator (wécos, efus, go), one who intervenes 
between two parties, ‘the daysman who lays hand upon both,’ 
Job 9. 33: intercessor, peace-maker, H. 7. 22; 8. 6: 1 T. 2. 5, 
Tov aTroaTONOY Kal apxlepéa THs dpworoylas nuav: H. 3. 1, Tov 
améatonor, “eum qui Dei causam apud nos agit; Tov dpytepéa, 
qui causam nostram apud Deum agit. Hic Apostolatus et 
Pontificatus uno mediatoris vocabulo continentur.”’ Bengel. 

éyxanéw, bring a formal charge, arraign, indict, the forensic 
term: aitidouat, allege as ground of inquiry: éAéyya, convict, 
show to be wrong, prove guilty. 

éyxpatea, self-command, self-control, opposed to self-in- 
dulgence, the grace by which the Spirit controls the flesh, the 
restraining the passions which cause injury to one’s neighbour ; 
A. 24. 25: 1. 7. 9, ef ov« éyxparevovral, if they have no 
self-control: 1 C. 9. 25, 6 dywvifopevos mavta éyxpateverat, 
exercises self-restraint in all indulgences: mpadrns, a natural 
mildness of disposition, an attribute of Christ, M. 11. 29: 
2 CG. 10. 1. The philosophers applied it to that quality by. 
which a man retained his own equanimity. mpadrns is opposed 
to a contentious spirit, Tit. 3. 2; to severity in dealing with 
culprits or opponents, G. 6.1: 1 CO. 4. 21: 2 T. 2. 24, 25: 
mpaimrd0ea, 1 T. 6. 11, meckness of heart and feelings: é7- 
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elxesa, a habit of mildness, from considering what is due to 
others, reasonableness, fairness. From éyxpdreva will proceed 
irroovy, endurance, submissiveness, the patience of humility, 
2P.1.6. Opposed to pgd7ys we have dpysAorns, irascibility : 
dypudtns, rusticity: yademrorns, severity.  émvevxns, making 
allowance, forbearing, not insisting on just rights, in distine- 
tion from Sixcavos. A little less than evmevOns perth €déous, 
Ja. 8. 17, but more than dwayos, not aggressive. mpaoTys 18 
the outward expression of humility, having for its founda- 
tion the inward feeling, tamewoppoovvn, modesty of mind. 
Theophylact (quoted by Trench, Synonyms, p. 207) compares 
mpaoTns with paxpoOuvula. The mpdaos remits the punishment 
due to the offender: the waxpéOvmos, after long deliberation, 
inflicts it. Compare L. 18. 7: Ecclus. 35. 22, 23. The Scrip- 
tural mpaérys is an inwrought grace of the soul, under the 
influence of which we submit to the divine dispensations with- 
out resistance or dispute, acquiescing in the thought that the 
insults and injuries inflicted by men are permitted by God 
for the chastening and purifying of His people, 2 Sam. 16. 11. 
paxpoOuuia is joied, R. 2. 4, with ypnordrns, and dvoyn, 
Sorbearance : M. 17.17, €ws wrote avéEouat tyov; “Deo tribuitur’ 
HaxpoOuuia, quia poenas peccatis debitas differt propter gloriam 
suam, et ut detur peccatoribus resipiscendi locus.” Suicer. 76 
axonn éritilévas tiv TpoonjKovaay dSixnv, Theophylact. 

eixov, actual likeness, designed representation, vivid resem- 
blance, effigies, picture, statue. oxid, shadowy resemblance, 
umbra, sketch, outline. The oxd is the shadow which may be 
cast by the statue, eixav. yapaxtnp, exact correspondence, as 
of an impression with the seal, or of a coin with the die. cpa 
as opposed to cxid, substantial reality. totimwois, primary 
draught, or sketch, to be afterwards filled in, a cartoon or 
subtracery to be afterwards painted over. eidwXov, a mere edo: 
iééa, an ideal phantom, simulacrum, a nonentity: 1 ©. 8. 4, 
oidauev Ott ovdev cidwdov év Koon, as far as it is an object of 
worship, it is a stone or block of wood and nothing more. 

éxxrnoia, a body of men, called out of the rest of mankind to 
form a society, and knit together by the closest spiritual bonds, 
originally an assembly of the people lawfully convened at 
Athens. cuvaywy)}, any gathering or drawing together of 
persons, presenting solely the ideas of collection, association. 
The Christians dropped the use of suvaywy1, which was per- 
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manently associated with Jewish worship, and appropriated 
excAnoia as a title of honourable significance, with implied 
reference to those who remained in the state, out of which the 
members of the éx«Anota had been called. The ouvayoryn was 
congregative, bringing together the members of an existing 
society, but excluding all others. The éxkdnoia is aggrega- 
tive, as it calls, invites, and summons men from the whole 
world to become its members. In Rev. 8. 9, cvvaywy? ex- 
presses those who were united only in opposition to the truth. 
In 2 Tim. 2. 19 the Church is called 6 orepeds Oewédrsos Tod 
Qecod, the firm foundation of God, where Oeuédvos marks the 
Church of Christ and His Apostles as a foundation placed in 
the world, on which the whole future oixoSou7 rests (E. 2. 20), 
and conveys the idea of its firmness, strength, and solidity ; 
E. 3.17: C. 1.23: H. 11.10: Rev. 21. 14.19. @euédsos is pro- 
perly an adjective, but is used in later writers as a substantive. 
Aristoph. Aves 1187, @eyertous AiOovs. 

exdvecOat, giving way altogether, from failure of power; 
éxkaxely, failure, from moral weakness, out and out faint- 
hearted. éyxaxetv, cowardly in action, not so strong as éxKa- 
KEL. 

éxoTacts, surprise, astonishment, when the mind is carried 
out of or beyond itself, a trance, distraction of the mind from 
terror, Mk. 16.8. In2C. 5. 13, é&éarnpev, ‘we are beside our- 
selves,’ is opposed to cwdpovodmer, ‘in sound mind.’ The long- 
continued and permanent state of écoraows is wavia. In J. 10. 
20, the possession of a devil is associated with madness, most 
probably what we call fanaticism. @duPos, awe, surprise, at a 
strange or unusual deed or expression, frequently the com- 
mencement of éxortacus, the effect produced by a preternatural 
or singular occurrence. OapPéopar, Mk. 10. 32, amazement. at 
our Lord’s majestic bearing, solemn manner, and awful aspect. 

éreyéis, conviction, mode of proof. édeyxos, reproof, proving 
the contrary, proof for the refutation of error, the mental state 
of being convinced. 

€Xaov, oil in its simple natural state, as generally used by 
wrestlers; ~vpov, ointment, ‘unguentum,’ the base of which is 
oil, with the addition of aromatic ingredients, generally used 
by women. Hence the. point of our Lord’s rebuke, L. Ke 46, 
edaio tiv Keparyy pov ovK irgeunpas, airy dé pupp Hrenpé 
you tovs médas. “Illa pretioso unguento non caput tantum, 
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sed et pedes perfundit ; ille ne caput quidem mero oleo; quod 
perfunctoriz amicitia fuerat.” Grotius. dreipew is used of all 
anointings, whether with pdpov or édawv: but xpiew is the 
sacred heavenly word restricted to the anointing of the Son by 
the Father with the Holy Ghost, used in a mystical or spiritual 
sense. 

éreos, love of pity to man, as a sufferer; ydpus, the freeness 
of divine love to man, as a sinner. In the divine mind é)eos 
precedes xdpis, but in the reception of the divine blessing yapus 
(pardon) must precede €d«eos (mercy). The sensé of unpardoned 
sin must be removed before the misery of sin can be mitigated. 
Hence the order in 1 T. 1. 2, yapus, Eros, etpjvn, as eos is the 
effect of yapus, and eip7jvn the joint result from yapis and €Xeos. 
When eépyjvn is joined with dopdreta, eipyvn denotes an inward 
repose and security, dopddeva, a sureness and safety that is 
not interfered with, or compromised by outward obstacles. The 
idea of compassion for misfortune and suffering is prominent in 
éXerjuov, and in the ery for mercy, €Aénoov. But where the 
sufferer is deeply impressed with a sense of his guilt, (Adoxouat, 
tXews are used in order to express the necessity of expiation, or 
divine interposition. Hence the prayer of the publican (L. 18. 
13) was not €déqoor, but Adc OnTi wor TH duaptworS. The idea 
of guilt is not necessarily connected with édeos. {frews is 
applied to the Creator only (see Alford, H. 8. 12), édeos is 
ascribed to the creature as well. The root of édeos and {aos is 
the same, but two words are used to express the essential 
difference between the feeling of pity in God and in man. 
oixtepuos (connected with of, of«ros) expresses subjective sym- 
pathy and distress on witnessing misfortune and calamity. C. 
3. 12, o7Aadyyva olKTipLar. ‘ 

évderis, showing forth, process of discovering, method of 
demonstrating, indication; Ph. 1. 28: R. 3.25. é&Seuyya, the 
substance of the matter demonstrated, palpable evidence, recog- 
nized token, 2 Th. 1. 5. 

evOvunos, imagination, secret desire or motive, passing 
thought. évvova, serious intent, though never executed. 

évtod}, a single precept, vduos, a code of precepts; R. 13. 9, 
10; evrodai, moral injunctions, prohibitions; S:taipara, posi- 
tive ordinances, rites and ceremonies, L. 1.6; Sixatwpa, judicial 
sentence of acquittal or condemnation; R. 5. 6; Rey. 15. 4. 
Soyua, placitum, ‘id quod placet,’ 5 SéSox7ar: a decree which 
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derives its force not from any conformity to the foundation of 
words, but from the authority by which it is promulgated. 
doypara, positive -edicts, accidental, circumstantial, local and 
temporary. 

ératjun, knowledge of facts, natural or acquired; codia, 
the higher faculty of making a right use of knowledge. (Sce 
on yvdous.) codia, the general gift of illumination; dmokd- 
Avis, the more special gift of insight into the divine mysteries, 
E. 1.17. vows, that which is inherent, innate, fixed and 
implanted from the first, in opposition to that which is acces- 
sional, superinduced, accidental. 

epyafouat, work, labour, especially for livelihood. Applied 
to agriculture and general business, follow any pursuit. The 
exhortation of the Apostle, 1 Th. 4. 11, derives additional force 
from the consideration that the inhabitants of Thessalonica were 
* engaged in mercantile and industrial callings, as handicrafts- 
men and artificers. These too he exhorts jovyatew, which 
marks a sedate and tranquil spirit (1 Tim. 2. 2), in contrast to 
the excited and unquiet bustle: zepuepydtecOar, 2 Th. 3. 11, 
that attends ill-defined or mistaken religious expectations, 2 Th. | 
3.11, 12. épyacia, effort, occupation, gain. dywvitowas, exert . 
oneself as a combatant in the public games, strive, contend. 
ayovia, contest, conflict of mind. 

evyevys, well-born, noble-minded, ingenwus, implying good 
qualities of disposition, as well as nobility of birth. edoyr7pyor, 
one of good condition, of reputable position. evoynpdves, with 
propriety of outward conduct, with decent gravity and seemly 
deportment (evrAaBas, cewvds), associated with cata taéw, 1 C. 
14. 40; contrasted with adraxtas, 2 Th. 3. 6. 

evoynTtos, blessed, applied to God only; paxdpios, happy, 
applied to men; paxapifw, call happy; paxapicpos, the pro- 
nouncing of blessing; e%Aoynuévos is applied to man, and in 
LXX occasionally to God, but edAoyntés never to man. In 
1 T. 1. 113; 6. 15, waxdpios is applied to God, to exalt the glory 
of the Gospel, expressing not only His own immutable and 
essential perfections, but the riches of His mercy in this dispen- 
sation to man. 

GAos, in a good sense, ardour, zeal for the cause of another, 
emulation to imitate superior worth; in a bad sense, heart- 
‘burning, envy, jealousy. mpdatov pév Siros, ard Enrov b€é pO0- 
vos, Plato. eves is always used in a bad sense, jealousy of 
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another’s success, depreciation of his worth, envy of his ex- 
cellence ; called éf0adpos movnpos, Mk. 7. 22. In G. 5. 21, 
POévor, hévor are associated by sound and sense, as envy led to 
the first murder. Aristotle uses Sos as equivalent to map- 
o£vopos aydrns, the emulation by which a man laments and 
endeavours to repair his own deficiencies. ‘“ Malitia (xaxia) 
malo delectatur alieno; invidia (¢@cvos) bono cruciatur alieno ; 
dolus (80A0s) duplicat cor; adulatio (éméxpiors) duplicat lin- 
guam; detractio (katadadid) vulnerat famam.” (Augustine 
adulyPsc2ut22) 

wy, vital principle, physical life, opposed to @avaros, welfare, 
happiness, eternal life. ios, the period of life, the means of 
living, the manner in which life is spent. {#7 expresses the 
existence of plants and animals as well as men. (ios denotes 
properly the existence of men only, and the life they lead. But 
Bios is restricted to the life of men on earth, and is conse- 
quently inferior to {7}, as descriptive of their highest blessed- 
ness as heirs of salvation. @wtixd is used in contrast to ayyé- 
dous, 1 C..6.3; tov Biov tod Kocpov, the world’s good things: 
1 J. 3. 17, Sw aiwvios. 1 J. 3.15. He who is not ready to 
bestow some portion of the Bios tod xédcpov in love to his 
brethren, has no reasonable hope of the fw aiwvis. wWwuy7, 
animal life in this world, is opposed to €w1, life in the world to 
come: L. 17. 33, ds éay Sntnon thy Wuynv ad’tod cHcat atrorécet 
avTny Kal ds édv atrodéon artHy, Cwoyov"ces avtnv: J. 12. 25, 
6 mLoay THY uy adtod év TO KocUM TOUT@ cis Conv ai@viov 
purdte aitiv: Rev. 8. 9, awébave... Ta eyovta wWuyds, those 
who held fast animal life died in body and soul. @dvatos is 
used in three general senses. Objectively, as a personal adver- 
sary and enemy of Christ and his kingdom, 1 ©. 15. 26; a 
spiritual state or condition, including the notions of evil and 
corruption, 1 J. 8. 14; a power and principle pervading and 
overshadowing the world, H. 2.14; 1T. 1.10. @dvatos, as a 
known and ruling power, has generally the article; fw and 
ap0apaia, as recently revealed, are anarthrous: a¢@apcla ex- 
plains and characterizes fo» with reference to its imperishable 
and incorruptible nature, 1 P. 1. 4, and its complete exemption 
from death, Rev. 21. 4. Compare R. 2. 7. 

Hyenov, the title given to the proconsular governors of the 
Roman provinces, under whom the éritporros, or procurator, 
was appointed for separate districts. The érirpozos had charge 
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of the revenue, and a judicial power in matters relating to 
finance; but in a portion of a large province, where the NYEMOV 
could not reside, he had the power of inflicting capital punish- 
ment. ryenovia is properly any delegated authority, but is 
used to express the Roman imperial authority. sjyeuov is the 
general word for all governors, whether proconsul, legate, or 
procurator. 

yovxtos, meek and gentle, in a passive sense, who bears 
calmly the annoyances and vexations caused by others: spaiis, 
meek and gentle, in an active sense, who does nothing to try 
the patience of others. Bengel, ad 1 P. 3.4. See on eyKpareta. 
novxwos, contrasted with *Apeuos, is tranquillity arising from 
within: Plato, jovxuos 6 cHppwv Bios. tpewos denotes tran- 
quillity arising from without, “qui ab aliis non pertinebatur :” 
Plato, jpewia ~uyiis wept ta Sewd: 1 T. 2. 2. novyatew. (1 Th. 
4. 11) marks the sedate and tranquil spirit which stands in 
contrast to the excited bustle (sepvepydterOat, 2 Th. 8. 11) that 
often marks ill-defined or mistaken religious expectation. 

Geworns, divinity, the property of Oeorns. Gedrns, deity, the 
being in whom @eiérns of the highest order resides. Different 
ways of spelling the same word settle themselves into words 
of different meanings. Compare dvd0ewa, dvdOnya. Opacos, 
boldness: @dpcos, foolhardiness: Opdaos S& Odpoos mpos TA pip 
toruntéa, Gregory Naz. Hospes and hostis were originally the 
same word, a stranger, one who might prove a friend or a 
foe. 

Gewpéw, behold an object present, contemplate a thing as 
actually done, L. 10. 1s: I regard you, A. 17. 22: drouas, see 
an object appearing, J. 16. 16: HpOnv, ofOyjoopat, show myself, 
A. 26.16. Dr. Wordsworth remarks that éarowas is the more 
modest word. St. Paul uses dWeoGe, A. 20. 25; but the dis- 
ciples use Gewpetv, A. 20. 38. St. Paul would not say that his 
own mpécwov was a£vov Oewpias. Compare dpdo. 

@vyyav, touch slightly, finger: dmrouas, cling to, fasten 
oneself on, handle closely : Wadd, feel after, even without 
touching, touch the surface of any material object, capable of 
being felt. 

Ovntés, mortal, subject to death, the universal condition of 
living creatures: vexpoc, dead, either physically or spiritually. 

Ovuyos, the mind as regards the passions: vovs, the mind as 
regards the intelligence: @uyds, the turbulent commotion of 
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the mind (Ave, rage): excandescentia; “ Ira nascens et modo 
desistens,” Cicero. Passion at its commencement : ‘iracundia,’ 
irritation, fretfulness, the mental excitement produced by 
mixpia. py}, an abiding, settled habit of mind, with the pur- 
pose of revenge in man: ira inveterata, i. q. paris, God’s holy 
hatred of sin, which reveals itself in His punitive justice, 
R. 1. 18: dpy7, the heat of the fire: Avyds, the bursting forth 
of the flame: Rev. 16. 19; 19. 15, @upos dpyfis, irae excandescentia. 
Ammonius, Oujds pév éots TpdcKatpos: dpyn Se TOV POVLOS 
punorcacia. Ovpds differs from épy) both in its rise, as more 
sudden (L. 4. 28: A. 19. 28), and its nature, as less lasting: 
Wisd. 48. 10, comdoa: épynv mpd Ovjod, to appease anger before 
it blazed forth. So srapopyitw, chafe, work into a passion: 
Oris, the act by which a man is cast down and dashed to 
the ground, pressure from affliction, tribulation, as of a heavy 
weight rolling over one: orevoxwpia, the effect on, the object, 
the straitness to which a man is reduced by continual pressure 
and restraint: R. 2.8, 9: Ja. 1. 19: E. 4. 31, a stronger word 
than Orjrus: 2 C. 4. 8, ArAcBopuevor Gr’ od oTEvoXwpovpevor. 
The opposite of edpvywpla: Ps. 31. 8, ob cuvéxderods pe eis 
xeipas éyOpod: gatnaas év evpoydpwe tors Todas pov. With 
Prius is connected Suwyuds, 2 Th. 1. 4. Oris is the more 
general and comprehensive term; Sswyuds, the more special. 
“ Odinfis injurias complectitur quas Judi et ethnici Christia- 
nis propter doctrine Christiane professionem imposuerunt, ut 
verbera delationes vincula relegationem. Notione sua 6 dvwypds 
a TH Ordre differt, ita ut hoc vocabulum latius quam illud 
pateat-A. 8.1: M. 13. 21.” Fritz. 

@upedv, the large oblong or oval shield, ‘scutum,’ properly 
like a Ovpa, door: doris, a lighter shield, ‘clypeus.’ 

@ucia, a sacrifice which requires the intervention of a priest: 
mpoopopa, an offering which can be presented without a priest. 
Hence R. 15. 16, 1) rpoopopa trav éOvav, the offering presented 
by the nations. With reference to our Lord, @vcia marks His 
atoning death: wpoopopd marks the life of obedience, which 
was an antecedent qualification for the Oucia, E. 5. 2. Be- 
lievers are exhorted to present their bodies, Ouciav Caoav, 
R. 12. 1: dvevéyxau-rvevpatixas Ovoias, 1 P. 2. 5, where the 
adjective marks the figurative character of the sacrifice in 
contrast to the dead victims offered under the law, which 
required the intervention of human priests. In H. 5.1; 9. 9, 
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Sepa is joined with Ovala, where the latter denotes trespass 
offerings, all those in which an animal was slain in sacrifice: 
dpa, all other offerings. The notion conveyed by Sapa is that 
of appeasing: by @vovas, that of making expiation. (Aacr%puor, 
the mercy-seat in the tabernacle (compare fAacwos, 1 J. 2. 2; 
4. 10), a propitiation, that which propitiates by expiation of 
sin, that which makes it consistent for God to pardon. (Com- 
pare ayopdtw, édeos.) Dr. Vaughan remarks on Ovaiav, R. 
12. 1, a sacrifice not of expiation (in which sense it is applied 
only to Christ, as E. 5.2: H. 9. 26; 10. 12, &.), but of thank- 
fulness, used with reference to almsgiving, Ph. 4.18: H. 18.16: 
to thanksgiving, H. 13. 15: and to a Christian life generally, 
here, and 1 P. 2. 5. The service of the living body implies 
that of the soul also; and the choice of the word copata 
indicates the importance attached in the Gospel to the body, 
and precludes the notion of a merely imaginative or sentimental 
religion, as distinguished from one of self-denying and rigorous 
obedience. 

iéuéTns, a private person, as opposed to a public magistrate, 
or a professor of art or science: aypdupatos, one who has 
received no regular education in a recognized school of learn- 
ing. 
iepov, the whole edifice, with all the land attached (réuevos), 
and the dwellings of the priests, ‘templum :’ vads, the sanctuary, 
‘edes,’ i.e., the holy place and the Holy of holies: @vavac- 
typtov, altar of the true God: Bwpos, heathen altar. In the 
Epistles and Apocalypse vads designates the Church of God, 
not the literal Temple at Jerusalem. ‘epareia denotes the 
service of the priest: tepwovvn, the office and power: Aristoph. 
Pol. vii. 8, tiv rept Tods Oeods errysédevav iv Kadodow lepatelav : 
Hat. iii. 142, icpwovvnv . . . aipedpar ait@ Te euoi Kai Totoe 
dm éwed aict ywvouévorcs. (Alford, H. 7. 5.)  tepos is never 
applied to persons, but only to things, and does not express 
moral qualities. 

iudtwov, the outer garment, ‘pallium:’ yuTwy, the inner vest, 
‘tunica.’ 

xatpés, appointed season, occasion, time of occurrence, time 
characterized by events: ypdvos, duration, time in general, the 
time for which any thing lasts: ypovot, years: Kawpds is axpn 
ypovou, ‘punctum temporis,’ point of time: 1 P. 4. 17; ) xaupos 
tod aptacbar TO Kpiwa amd Tod oiKkov Tod Oeod: season, KaLpos, 
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not xpdvos, suggesting the comfortable reflection that the 
tyranny of the enemy will soon be overpast, Ps. 57. 1. KALPOS 
differs from time in the two points of (1), limited duration ; and 
(2), a definite object, R. 13. 11. Used by LXX to express 
seasons of the festivals: Lev. 23. 4: 2 Chron. 8. 13, Tov 
avahépew Kata tas évtoAas Mwvon . . . Tpeis KaLpovs ToD 
éuavtod. So G. 4. 10. In a few passages xaipds is nearly 
synonymous with ypoves. In 1 T. 4. 1, dorépous Katpois points 
only to a period future to the speaker: of dxddovboe xpovor, 
in the apostasy of the present the Apostle sees the commence- 
ment of the fuller apostasy of the future. éoydrais 7mépass, 
2T. 3.1: 2 P. 3.3: Ja. 5. 3, points more specifically to the 
period immediately preceding the completion of the kingdom 
of Christ. “The exact meaning of the term ypovos aieveos in 
2 T. 1. 9 is, ‘from all eternity,’ stronger perhaps than zpo 
KaTaBorns Koopov, HK. 1. 4, before times marked by the lapse 
of unnumbered ages, times which reached from eternity (a7 
aievos) to the coming of Christ, in and during which the 
pevatnp.ov lay ceovynuévov, R. 16. 25.” (Ellicott.) 

kataywooxew is a middle term, lying between xatryopeiv, 
to accuse, and xataxpivewv, to pronounce a formal, judicial con- 
demnation. kataywockew is to be explained from yweocxeu, 
to know and take cognizance of, and from its opposite, cvyyw@a- 
xewv, to pardon. In G. 2. 11: Deut. 25. 1, it is opposed to 
Sicatodv, to pronounce just, acquit: Ecclus. 14. 2, waxdpuos 0b 
ov KaTéyvo 1) uy avTod. 

xataptitw involves the notion of positive defect, which re- 
quires to be repaired, as the mending a net, refitting a ship, 
setting a limb. L. 6. 40, KaTnpTiapévos. one who is thoroughly 
taught, ‘eruditus,’ removed from his state of ignorance: E. 
4. 12, mpos Tov kataptiopov, looking to the thorough instruction 
of the saints: 1 C. I. 10, xatnpricpévor, fitted in one to another, 
well adjusted, so that there be no ocxyicpara: G. 6. 1, help 
to amend: 1 Th. 3. 10, to repair the defects of your faith: 
1 P. 5. 10, will rectify your defects. tedewdw, Tédos, TéXev0S, 
involve the negative imperfection of those who have still an 
object in view, a purpose not fully realized. R. 10. 4, réXos 
vowov, the designed termination to which vdjos points, and in 
which it is fulfilled. Thus the Gospel is réAcuos, Ja. 1. 25, as 
it is the consummation. of Judaism, the end proposed by the 
rites and ceremonies of the Levitical dispensation, R. 10. 4. 
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The law wrought no completion, i.e. could not accomplish its 
own 7édos, H. 7. 19: gifts and sacrifices could not effect the 
worshippers’ object- as regards the conscience, H. 9. 9: out of 
works faith attained maturity, Ja. 2. 22: on the third day I 
finish my course, I accomplish my end, L. 18. 32. So H. 2. 10, 
to make the Author of their salvation accomplish His end, 
consummate His design by means of suffering: H. 5. 9, having 
accomplished the proposed end. (See Shdeneds) The ies 
meaning of xataprifw is, ‘reponere in artu luxata membra,’ 

g. to reduce a dislocated shoulder. In the simple ethical 
sense, we have, Hdt. v. 28, xataptifew Midnrov: Stobzeus, 
Kataptivew pirovs Siapepopévous: Greg. Naz., woGev ody dip£o- 
feat KatapTivew vuas, adeXdol ; 

kapdia, the seat of the desires, feelings, affections, R. 1. 21; 
the mental, perceptive faculty, 2 C. 3. 15; the Sen or 
mind, exercised as matters of moral obligation, M. 13. 
J. 12. 40. “In Hebrew there is no appropriate one se con- 
science. =e Mm, are both used, Prov. 4. 23; 18. 15: Keel. 


7. 22, conscience acts between God and man; as a nate to 
obey God; as His minister, to issue His commands to man: 
d/avora, the thinking, sentient faculty, the inward disposition, 
the spiritual man, as distinguished from the mere sensorium, 
which receives impressions from without.” (Alford, H. 8. 10.) 
avveots, putting together in the mind, comprehension, discern- 
ment; the faculty by which we mentally apprehend, and are 
enabled to pass judgment upon what is presented to us: cuver- 
Snous, consciousness, conscience, A. 23. 13 24. 16: 1 P. 2.19; 
3. 16. 21. 

“xeipew simpliciter notat partes capillorum nummorum 
demere ; Eupeiy vel Evpay ad cutem usque novacula detondere.” 
xelpeOas, to poll the hair, to cut it short by scissors or shears : 
EvpijcacGa1, to shave the hair off with a Evpov, or razor, so that 
the skull appears. 

xevos refers to contents, ‘das Gehattlose;: ‘inanis.’? patasos 
refers to results, ‘das Erfolglose,’ ‘ vanus.’ 

xypuvyua, the matter preached, the thing proclaimed : akon, 
the spiritual faculty and function of hearing: dxo7 TITTEWS, 
the hearing ear of faith. The Gospel preached (TO Kypvyp_a) is 
called the word of hearing, 6 Aeyos THs dxofjs, in order to bring 
out more clearly the duty of all men to hearken to it; the ed 
which was uttered in order to be heard. 
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kalo, wail, not only with the expression of tears (Saxpvo, 
J. 11. 35), but also with every external expression of grief. 
Hence «dalew is joined with dvaddfew, Mk. 5. 33: ododvCew, 
Ja. 5.1: OopuBeiv, Mk. 5. 39: tevOeiv, 16. 10. Opnvetv, Opéopat, 
shriek generally, of women: Opivos, dirge, like the Gaelic 
‘eoronach,’ or the Irish ‘ wake,’ used of hired mourners wail- 
ing for the dead: xémroyat, strike the breast in loud ex- 
pressions of grief: xozerés, wailing, attended with beating the 
breast. 

«rivn, couch, sofa, for the rich: xpd8Saros, litter, mattress, 
for the poor; Latin, ‘ grabatus.’ 

krérrns, the thief who steals by fraud and in secret; Latin, 
‘fur :’ Anotis, the robber who plunders by violence and open 
force: Anis, dela, booty, ‘latro. This meaning of Ayorys 
should be preserved in M. 21. 13; 26. 55: L. 10. 30; 23. 
39—43. 

Kédacts, ‘castigatio,’ has naturally a milder use than tipwpia, 
‘ultio:’ Svadépes 58 Tiwwpla Kal KorXacts* 1) Wev Yap KONaGLS TOD 
maaxovtos evexd eotiv: 7) Se Tyswpla, TOD TroLobyToS va atroTAN- 
pobh, Aristotle, Met. i. 10. Thus tywwpia is aid in satisfying 
vengeance, the guardianship and protectorate of honour (tip, 
alpw): xoXaows has reference to the correction and improvement 
of the offender; but as xodacis aisvios is no temporary disci- 
pline, it is clear that xoNaovs in Hellenistic Greek had acquired 
the severer sense of punishment, without implying the idea of 
effecting a reformation. But Aristotle’s definition still holds 
good, as in xoAaovs there is predominant the relation of the 
punishment to the offender: in twwp/a, its relation to the party 
offended. 

“xptuwa of itself is never any thing else than judiciwm, yet it 
still will admit of some modification in meaning from the con- 
text.” Fritz, Rom. i. 94. “«piwa dua8orov may be either 
gen. subjecti, ‘the accusing judgment of the devil,’ or gen. objecti, 
‘the judgment passed upon the devil.’ In the former case 
xptwa has more the meaning of ‘criminatio:’ in the latter, of 
‘condemnatio.’? But there is no satisfactory instance in which 
xpiwa has the former meaning in the New Testament, and as 
xpiwa is elsewhere found only with a gen. oljecti, R. 3. 8: 
Rev. 17. 1, we decide in favour of the latter interpretation. 
The force of the allusion must be looked for, not in the extent 
of the fall, but m the similarity of the circumstances; the devil 
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was once a ministering spirit of God, but by insensate pride fell 
from his hierarchy.” (Ellicott, 1 T. 3. 6.) 

avtoxatdxpitos, ‘self-condemned,’ the reason why he is left 
to himself; he has been warned twice, and now sins against 
light: od yap éyeo eimrety Otu ovddels eizrev, ovdels evovPérnoer. 
Chrysost. The aggravating circumstance is not that the man 
condemns himself directly and explicitly, as this might be a 
step to recovery, but that he condemns himself indirectly and 
implicitly, as acting against the law of his mind, and doing in 
his own particular case what in the general he condemns, Tit. 
3. 11. 

KoTros is joined together with yoyOos, 2 C. 11. 27: 1 Th. 2. 9: 
2 Th. 3.8. “«xozros represents the act of hewing wood: poydos 
is the act of carrying logs after they have been hewn (a os). 
KoTros expresses energy of action: ~oyOos indicates patience in 
bearing” (Wordsworth, 1 Th. 2.9). «dos marks the toil on 
the part of the suffering it involves: udyos, on the side of the 
magnitude of the obstacles it has to overcome. 

xodwos, wicker basket, the Jewish travelling basket, ‘ pan- 
nier:’ omupis, one of a larger kind, for storing grain, pro- 
visions, capacious enough to contain a man, A. 9. 25. 

xpUmTw is applied to that which is already out of sight, hide 
passively, keep concealed: xadvrra, cover over, as with a veil, 
hide, actively and intentionally, applied to the hiding of sin, 
the putting it out of sight by Him who has power (aduevau) to 
dismiss or remit it: Ps. 85. 2, adfjxas Tas dvouias TO Aa@ cov, 
éxddupas macas Tas dpaptias a’tov: M. 11. 25, améxpuas, 
thou keepest hidden; dmexadvwas, thou removest the veil. 

pvornpov, a truth formerly hidden, but now revealed, or a 
secret capable of being told, the very reverse of what we now 
understand by mystery (xexpuupévov, M. 13. 35): puorns, one 
initiated, one who is acquainted with things which are unknown 
to others; truths which cannot be known till they are revealed, 
not truths which must always be unintelligible. Dr. Vaughan, 
on R. 11. 25, thus classifies its references: (1) to the Gospel 
itself, Mk. 4. 11: R. 16.25: 1 0.2.1.7: E. 1.9; 6.19: G1. 
26, 27; 2.2; 4.3: 1 T. 3.9. 16: Rev. 10.7; (2) to the various 
parts and truths of the Gospel, M. 13. 11: L. 8. 10: 1 Onde 
13. 2; (3) to the admission of the Gentiles, E. 3.3: the con- 
nexion between Christ and His Church, E. 5. 32: the change 
(without death) of the living at the time of the resurrection, 
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1 ©. 15. 51: the future conversion of Israel, R. 11. 25: the 
predicted embodiment and revelation of evil, 2 Th. 2. 7; certain 
symbols in the Apocalypse, Rev. 1. 20; 17.5.7. Bishop Ellicott 
remarks on 1 T. 8. 9 (76 puotnpiov THs mictews), that mioTews 
is apparently a pure possessive genitive, that to which the 
pvotnp.ov appertained; the truth hitherto not comprehensible, 
but now revealed to man, was the property, object, of faith, that 
on which faith exercised itself. So very similarly, ro wvoTnptov 
ris evoeBelas, the mystery which belonged to, was the object 
contemplated by, godliness, the hidden truth which was the 
basis of all practical piety. iotus is faith considered swb- 
yjectively, not objective faith, a very doubtful meaning in the 
New Testament. 

Aadid, utterance, talk, present discourse: Adyos, subject- 
matter of discourse, the thing taught, J. 8. 43. Dareiv (Hesy- 
chius, $0éyyecGat) points merely to sound and utterance ; éyeuw, 
to purport. Raretv is sometimes used where Aéyerv would appear 
more natural, but Aéyev is never used for Aadeiv. Darel ex- 
presses the general idea of talking, whether reasonably or 
otherwise, loose, indefinite, unconnected utterance, and may be 
said either of a sane or insane person, the prattling of a child, 
or the speech of an adult. Xéyevv implies speaking in a rational 
intelligent manner. In R. 3. 19, Aéyee denotes the language or 
statement of the Scriptures: Aade?, the utterance of that lan- 
guage to any particular age, body of men, or individual: 
mappnola, openness or boldness of speech, Mk. 8. 32: A. 4. 13, 
that confidence and boldness of spirit with which the believer 
is permitted to approach his heavenly Father, H. 4. 16: 1 J. 2. 
28; 3, 21 (ada): assured expectation of final reward, 1 J. 4. 17. 

Aatpevewv, serve for hire: Adtpis, hired servant, transferred, 
in classical Greek, from the service of men to the service of 
their gods. In LXX darpetev expresses the service of the 
true God, as of heathen divinities. “Datpeda ea dicitur servitus 
qua pertinet ad colendum Deum,” August. devroupyeiv, to 
serve the state in a public office or function: Xe?ros (dads) 
épyov, transferred also to the ministry of the gods. The 
Christian Church preferred Aevtoupyeiv and its derivatives to 
NaTpevew, aTpeia, as the words connected with Aevtoupyety 
were less haunted with the clinging associations of heathenism. 
_ Natpevew, NaTpelia, express the duty of all men, and are de- 
manded of the whole people. Xe:tovpyeiy, AevToupyos, AevToupyia, 
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denote the special offices and ministries of those who are solemnly 
set apart as the priests and Levites, as the Apostles, prophets, 
and pastors in the Christian Church, as well as the great High 
Priest : rév dylwv Nevroupyos, H. 8.2. ratpevew and AaTpeia 
are also applied to official ministries (H. 9. 1. 6), for every 
AevToupyia is a Natpela, though every Aatpela is not a AevToup- 
yia. ectoupyos, a public functionary, one who acts in behalf 
of a community as a public character. BR. 1. 9, @ NaTpetw év 
TO Tvevpati pou ev TO evayyéediw Tod viod adtod, to whom 
the sacrificial worship which I offer is inward and spiritual, 
namely, the devotion of myself to the preaching of the Gospel 
of His Son. Vaughan. 

Aovw, bathe, wash the whole body: virrew, wash a part of 
the body, as the extremities, hands, or feet: mwAvvew, wash 
inanimate things, as garments, Ley. 14.9: Num. 19. 7.10: nets, 
L. 5. 2. These distinctions may be observed in Ley. 15. 11, 
dowv éav Grntat 6 yovoppins Kal Tas yelpas ob vérwrrat Ddatu, 
MArvvel TA iatia Kal AovceTaL TO Chua Boat: J. 13.. 10, 6 
Aedoupevos ov xpelav Eyer 7) Tods Todas viracbar. So AovTpor, 
laver, bath: verrnp, basin. 

Avyvos, lamp: das, the light proceeding therefrom. So 
prophecy is compared to Avyvos, 2 P. 1. 19: das Adyvov, Rev. 
18. 23. gdworTHp, a means of giving light, as a window or door 
(@upis), the heavenly luminaries, applied to Christians, Ph. 
2.15. dwoddpos, light-bringing, lucifer, the star that precedes 
the rising of the sun, emblematic of the dawn of spiritual light 
and happiness: dwrevos, full of light: ¢dwrifw, give light to, 
enlighten, bring to light, impart moral and spiritual light. 
John the Baptist was the lamp that was lit, and giving light, 
éxeivos Hv 6 AvYVOS 6 Kalouevos Kal daivwv: our Lord the dds 
arnOwov, J. 1. 9. Raprds ought uniformly to be translated 
‘torch.’ 

paraxia, incipient complaint, Ut. softness, opposed to xaprepia, 
endurance: do@évera, want of strength or energy, infirmity, 
feebleness : vocos, confirmed disease. 

peptatns, arbitrator, umpire, like the dvarrnrai at Athens, a 
kind of jury selected by the disputants to try petty Causes : 
Sixacrys, juryman, like Lat. ‘judex:’ xpirys, presiding judge, 
Lat. ‘ preetor.’ 

petapérouat, alter one’s purpose, denoting change of fecling, 
the anxiety consequent on a past transaction, remorse, some- 
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times implying a return to a right state of mind, ‘ poenitet,’ 
‘piget :’ weravoéw, change one’s views for the better, implying 
the sorrow by which sin is forsaken ; Lat. ‘resipisco,’ ‘ recover 
one’s senses,’ come to, a right understanding: perdvova, con- 
version (‘transmentation,’ Coleridge), the sanctified effect of 
perapédrera or Warn Kata Ocdv, 2 C. 7. 8, 9; ‘resipiscentia,’ the 
growing wise. Dr. Wordsworth thus expresses the difference : 
“ wetdvova, change of mind, belongs only to the good; perape- 
Neva, pain of mind, belongs to evil men, as well as good. Peter 
petavoe? as well as petawédetat. Meravoéw begins with pera- 
pédeva, but at length delivers from petapéreva, whereas perape- 
Neva without perdvova continues to eternity:” R. 11. 29, awera- 
pérynta Ta yaplopara, incapable of being revoked or changed : 
20.7. 10, petdvoray eis cwTnpiay aweTapédyntov. peTavoely is 
followed by éx, Rev. 2. 21, 22; 9. 20, 21; 16. 11, showing a com- 
plete change of mind, displaying itself in turning from previous 
acts, and out of a former mode of life to a new and different 
practice and habit of existence. 

podvveo, besmear as with mud and filth. Aristotle speaks of 
swine, TO THA® pwodvvovtes Eavto’s. Lat. ‘inquinare,’ ‘spur- 
care.’ aivew, stain with colour, as the staining of glass or 
ivory: Ji. iv. 141, és 8 dre tis T Xéhavta yur) Howser praivy. 
Lat. ‘maculare.’ uaivery is not necessarily taken in a dis- 
honourable signification, though it is frequently used to express 
the profane or unhallowed use of any thing. There is the 
same difference between puaivery and podvvev as between ‘ma- 
cula,’ ‘labes,’ ‘spot,’ ‘blot.? But in the figurative sense the 
expression pidopata Tov Koopov, 2 P. 2. 20, becomes equivalent 
to worvopos capxos, 20.7.1. | 

Hopdy, form, abstractedly, without reference to any other 
object, applied to @cod, as well as SovAov, Ph. 2. 6, 7: duoltwpma, 
shape, implying resemblance to other objects of the same kind: 
oxjua, outward figure, shape, mien: popdwois, embodiment, 
form without substance: popdwow evioeBeias, 2 T. 3. 5. 

véos 18 a person or thing in a new or youthful condition, as 
contrasted with the same person or thing in a state of old age 
or decay. «aids is a person or thing in a new state, as distin- 
guished from another person or thing in an old condition. 
Kawvos refers to the operation of an external agent; véos de- 
scribes rather the inner growth or change of a natural object. 
Thus the oivos is véos, but the aoxoi are xawol, Mk. 2. 22. The 
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work of avaxaivwots is performed by the external operation of 
the Holy Ghost on the inner life. The xawds dvOperros is said 
to be xricGels, and the véos dvOpwros is said to be dvaxawodt- 
pevos, C. 3.10. The xawds avOpwrros is Kawi «tious, G. 6. 15. 
But avaveodcGat is a duty which we owe to our own moral and 
spiritual being, E. 4. 23. The heavens which will be made new 
are xasvoi, and Christ by His mediatorial power and grace 
makes all things xawd. (From Wordsworth, on E. 4. 23.) In 
cases, however, where the old is better than the new, xawvos 
may express the novel and strange, as contrasted with the 
known and familiar. In Mk. 1. 27, naw diday7 meant any 
thing but praise. Socrates was charged with introducing into 
Athens xaiva daipovia, elsewhere called érepa 8.: in A. 17. 18, 
Eéva Sasuovia. ‘The covenant of which Christ is the Mediator 
is a ScaOjxn véa, as compared with the Mosaic covenant given 
nearly two thousand years before; it is a dvaOyKn Katy as com- 
pared with the same effete with age, from which all vigour, 
energy, and strength had departed. There is the same distinc- 
tion between véos and xawds as between ‘recens’ and ‘novus.’ 
véos, like ‘ recens,’ refers to time; xawds, like ‘novus,’ to state 
or condition. The same distinction is claimed for ‘nouveau’ 
(véos) and ‘neuf’ (xawvds). ‘Ce qui est nowveau vient de paraitre 
pour la premitre fois; ce qui est neuf vient d’étre fait et n’a 
pas encore servi. Une invention est nouvelle, une expression 
neuve.’” (Archbishop Trench, Synonyms, Second Series.) 

vymuos, a babe, without the power of speech, an infant, a 
minor. {pédos, a child, while yet in the womb (éufpvor), the 
new-born babe. dd Apépous, 2 T. 3. 15, from the cradle, 
where vjrios would have been inappropriate, as vy7mvos means 
‘one not yet of full age,’ G. 4. 1. Both words express the 
young convert, the disciple in an undeveloped immature state. 
In 1 P. 2. 2, ds dptuyévvnta Bpédy: L. 18. 15, mpocépepov av7e 
kai Ta Bpédn, their very babes. In H. 5. 13, vyzvos is especially 
opposed to of réAeuou, i. e. mature Christians. 

voos (vods) embraces the Understanding, the Reason, the 
Will, and the Affections. The vots takes cognizance of external 
objects, and denotes the reasoning faculty, exercised on the 
works or word of God. The conscience, % cuveidnots, is a 
spiritual instinct, which. operates without any active energy of 
the intellectual faculty. dya6% cuveidnots is one which governs 
itself by sound reason, and adopts for its own regulation the 
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rule of God’s will, especially as revealed in His word. This is 
the conscience which produces xcarjv dvactpopyv. Wordsworth 
on 1 P. 3. 16. St. Paul even while persecuting the Church 
acted év xa0apa cuvedijcet, with a view to no personal advan- 
tage, but in mistaken zeal for the law of God. See xapoia. Dr. 
Vaughan remarks that the understanding (vods), no less than 
the heart, requires God’s teaching. R. 12.2: E. 4. 23: L. 24. 
45: 1C. 2. 14. 

vovberéo, put in mind, admonish. vov0ecia, verbal admoni- 
tion, but admitting the idea of correction, Christian discipline 
and teaching. aided, bring up as son, instruct, chastise. 
masela, discipline, implying the idea of correction. mavdeta 
primarily applies to the body: vov@ecia, to the mind. 6 wy 
Sapels dvOpwios ov Tradevera, Menander. “ acdea significare 
videtur institutionem per penas; vovOecia autem est ea insti- 
tutio que fit verbis.” Grotius, E.6.4. In Tit. 2. 12, wasdevovoa 
ijuas, the proper force of the word, ‘per molestias erudire,’ 
disciplining us, is to be retained. “Grace exercises its discipline 
on us (1 C. 11. 32: H. 12. 6), before its benefits can be fully 
felt or thankfully acknowledged; the heart must be rectified, 
and the affections chastened before sanctifying grace can have 
its full issues,” 

dpaw applies to bodily sight; SAéz@, to mental vision or 
consideration, 1 C. 1. 26: 2 C. 4.18: R. 7.23. Mk. 8. 24, Brérr@ 
Tovs avOpwrous, dt ws Sévdpa dpa wepitratouvtas, I perceive they 
are men, inasmuch as I see them as trees, but I see them walk- 
ing. dé, consider, take heart, employed to express a more 
intent, earnest, spiritual contemplation than opdw. H. 2. 8, 9, 
viv O€ odTrw OpOuEv aVT@ TA TravTa UToTETaypwEéva, We do not yet 
see this with our bodily eyes: tov 5€ Bpayv tt map’ ayyédous 
nratT@uévov Brérowev “Incodv, but with the eye of faith we 
contemplate Jesus: H. 10. 25, tocotr@ padrov bow BréreTe 
éyy\Sovcay THY 7uépav, as ye contemplate the day drawing nigh: 
1 C. 10. 18, Brérete tov “Iopanr Kara odpka, consider the 
example of the carnal Israel: 2 C. 7.8, BdXér@ yap Ste érictoAH 
exeivn .. . €ehUTNoEv Yuas, I perceive, I am aware. Baré7@ is 
thus akin to Gewpéw, though Oewpéw, when it is used of bodily 
vision, assumes that the object is actually present: L. 24. 39, 
ldete Tas Yelpds pov... TvEDua odpKa Kal dotéa ovK exer Kaas 
€ué Oewpette éyovta. Phavorinus remarks, “696 ev éml coma- 
05, Oewp@ dé emi yruyis: cf. J. 4.19, Kipse, Oewp@ Ste rpodijrns 
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et a0: 12. 19, Oewpetre Stu od« wopercire ovdév ; A. 17. 22, kara 
Tavta ws Sevcwdatpoverrépous buds Ocwpd: Li. 10. 18, Baca 
Tov Jatavay «.7.d.,q.d., this I was contemplating. In L. 8. 
20 we have iSelv ce Botberds: but in M. 12. 46, &jrobvres atta 
AaMjoa. Thue. (iv. 125) has rov BpaciSav iSeiv, which the 
Scholiast explains as an Atticism, for cum Brasidd colloqui. 
Lucian has iSeiv tov Ala for évtuxeiv 76 Ati. But all these 
passages may be explained by considering that the antecedent 
idea idety is put for the consequent Aadjoas or évTuyetv. 

odOxAnpos, that which retains all originally allotted to it, 
whole and entire in all its parts, wanting in nothing which 
is necessary for its completeness. év pndevt Nevropevos, Ja. 1. 4. 
Tédetos, one who has reached the full limit of stature, strength, 
and mental power allotted to him, used like the English word 
‘perfect,’ sometimes in a relative sense, at other times in an 
absolute, M. 5. 48; 19. 21. Compare the expression used by 
ignorant people in speaking of one who has finished his educa- 
tion, when they mean that he has completed a certain course 
of instruction. The 6d0«dnpos is one who has preserved or 
who has regained his completeness, the réAevos has attained 
his moral end, that for which he was intended. In the 6d0- 
KAnpos no grace which ought to be in a Christian is wanting ; 
in the ré\evos no grace is in its weak, imperfect commencement, 
but all have reached a certain ripeness and maturity. oNoTEeds, 
1 Th. 5. 23, is a connecting link between the two, “in your 
collective powers and parts.” odorTedeis marks more emphati- 
cally than 6dous the thoroughness and pervasive nature of true 
holiness. dptios, in 2 T. 3. 17, is explained by é&ypticpévos 
(see on xatapti~w), complete in all parts and proportions; “in 
quo nibil mutilum” (Calvin), perfect as a square. Cf. Arist. 
Eth. N.i. 10, 11, xepot Kai rroci Kai vow tetpaywvos TeTUypEvos, 
Simon. ap. Plato, Protag. 344, H, TéXevos and dptios very much 
interchange their meanings, but dprvos points to the adaptation 
of parts and special aptitude for any given uses. 

mapaBac.s, the outward act of transgressing the law, the 
overstepping the line which divides right from wrong, sin of 
commission: vapaxoj, hearing amiss, when we fulfil not and 
have no mind to fulfil the precepts of the law, carelessness in 
ascertaining or in regarding the rule of duty, the sin of omis- 
sion. But every wapdSacis implies a mapaxoy, and every 
qapaxon includes or induces mapdBacis. Hence the use of 
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mapaxon for mapdBacrs in R. 5. 19, though mapaxoy may be 
more appropriate as referring to an oral precept. maxon, sub- 
ordination to the word, joyful acceptance of the Gospel message, 
hearing and doing. mapdmtwya, falling aside from right, truth, 
and duty. 

rrawdayaryés, the slave or attendant who conducted the pupil 
to his teacher, dywv eis SidacKddov (oixov), used to denote 
persons ministering in all kinds of spiritual offices; opposed to 
ratip, i.e. to St. Paul as their spiritual father, 1 C. 4.15. In 
-G. 3. 24 the law became our slave-tutor to lead us to the true 
teacher, Christ. 

mapa8onrn, placing side by side for the purpose of comparison, 
representation, similitude: mapocuia, used by St. John, means 
‘way-side illustrations ;’ lessons drawn from actions of ordinary 
life, from objects and processes in nature: a\Anyopéw, speak 
in an allegory; in symbolical language: “aliud verbis, aliud 
sensu ostendo.” Quintilian: év wapowmiass, in figurative or 
obscure language, opposed to trappnaia, J. 16. 25. 29. 

Taparau Save has the idea of receiving from another: déyo- 
pat, of taking to oneself: 1 Th. 2. 13, mapadaBovres Aoyov 
axons Tap nav tod Ocod édéEacGe, having received God’s word 
of hearing, from our hands ye accepted it: A. 3. 21, dv Set 
ovpavoy déEac Oat, take to itself, contain, A. 7. 38. 59: Ja. 1. 21, 
déEacGe Tov Euutov AOyov. Hence raparayBSdave points to an 
objective reception, G. 1. 12: déyouai, to a subjective, 2 C. 8. 17. 
The old grammarians applied dSéyec@ar to 7d SeSopévov éx yeupos, 
while AXauBavewv denotes 76 Kelwevov avehécGar, With these we 
may contrast dpwdfew. “Non tantum significat alienum vi 
auferre, sed etiam quod nobis offertur gratumque accidit, id 
expetendum atque optabile existimare, cupideque et ambabus 
quod aiunt manibus amplecti, eoque cum gaudio uti.” Raphel 
ad Phil. 2, 6. So ‘rapio’ is used for ‘avide et festinanter 
sumo.’ 

Tappnoia, plainness of speech, freedom of utterance, the 
especial privilege of freemen, coupled with rpocaywyy, freedom 
of access; frequently used for openness of action, publicity. 

Taoyxo, receive, experience good, as well as evil: Mk. 5. 26, 
ToAXa TaPovca, subject to much medical treatment, not neces- 
sarily an acute sufferer. A'pplied in an euphemistic sense to 
the death of our Lord, comprehending his agony, his bloody 
sweat, and the contradiction of sinners. So md@nua generally 
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denotes suffering, R. 8.18; but is sometimes used for sensual 
desire, like 1a@os (ev waOev émiOuytas, 1 Th. 4. 5), representing 
states of mind in which it is the thing acted on, rather than the 
agent, R. 7.5: G. 5. 24, ddvvduar. ddvvn, pain, distress of body 
or mind: dSnovéw, have more than enough, experience loathing 
more than we can bear : aTropobuat, am without resource, know 
not what to do, am perplexed : Tapdoow, agitate, put in trepida- 
tion, disquiet. 

matpia, paternal descent, tribe, which contained several OLKOL, 
households: ofxos refers to the members, inmates, servants: 
oixia, to the building, and the property therein contained. 

mévns, derived from Trévoyat, connected with zévos, TOVEOMAL, 
and the Latin ‘penuria,’ is one who earns his bread by daily 
toil. The word, like ‘pauper,’ ‘paupertas,’ does not indicate 
extreme want, but simply ‘res angusta domi.’ See Virg. Zin. ii. 
87. Xen. Mem. iv. 2. 37, rods ev ofwar #1) ixava Eyovtas eis & 
def Terely Tévntas Tods S88 TrElw Tov tKavoev mrovalovs. The 
mevéorat in Thessaly retained partial rights as cultivators of the 
soil. mrwyés is ‘mendicus,’ the beggar, who lived on the alms 
of other men; i. q. rpocatrns, or émaitns. A far lower depth 
of destitution is implied in mrexeia than in mevia. The révns 
has nothing superfluous, but the rrwyés has nothing atall. The 
distinction is preserved in Plato, who describes tyrannies as 
running their course, eis wevias te kal duyds Kab eis TTWYELAS, 
and in Aristophanes, Plutus 549—554, where Chremylus says, 


ovxoby Symov Tis mrmyelas Teviav paper elvar aderpyy, 
to which 7revia replies, 


A lel \ yf 
TT@XOD wev yap los bv od réyers hv éoriv pndev exovTa, 
Tod O€ Tévntos hv pevddmevov Kal Tois Epryous ™ pocéXovTa, 
mepuyiyver Oat 8 ait@ undév, pr) wévtoe pnd érrirelrrew. 


This distinction between +rwydés and wévys gives greater vivid- 
ness to the contrast: 2 C. 6. 10, as TT@XOL ToNAOVS O€é TAOUTI- 
Sovres: 2 C. 8. 9, &V ipais érr@yevce wrovowos av wa bpels TH 

exeivou TTWYELa TAOUTHANTE. : 
meiGopuat, obedire, obey from a conviction that the thing 
required is lawful and right, or from a sense of the just autho- 
rity of the person to whem obedience is rendered. dzeixw, 
obtemperare, yield to, comply with, accommodate yourself to the 
feelings and wishes of another; meiOec@as, direct personal.: 
Q 2 
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obedience; ézreixevv, such compliance as forbids opposition ito 
the plans of another ; meapyetv, *coactus obsequi ;’ vrotac- 
ceo bat, ‘lubens et sponte submittere,’ Tit. 3.1; L. 2.51. Com- 
pare Hom. Ji. i. 293—6: °H ydp kev Seitds Te Kal ovTLdavos 
xareoipnv, Ei 8% cou wav epyov brelEowar 6 TTL Kev elzrous. 
"Arrovsw 8) tabr émurérreo pH yap emouye Brjpaw" ov yap 
éyory étt col treicecOar diw. 

miotis has reference to things past, present, or future, 
receives the declaration of blessing, or the denunciation of 
wrath, and may be applied to angels as well as men; éAmis 
applies to blessings only, to be enjoyed in future, by the person 
who entertains the hope. Faith and hope alike are the evidence 
of things not seen. In some cases ézomov7 occupies the place 
of édmis, 2 Th. 1.4: 1 T. 6. 11: Tit. 2. 2: it marks the manly 
valour (dv8pe/a) with which the Christian contends, against the 
various hindrances, persecutions, and temptations that befall 
him in his conflict with the inward and outward world: Rev. 
2. 3, Kab UTropoviy exes Kal éBdotacas Sid TO Gvopd jou Kal OvK 
éxotlacas. So trrouéve means a brave bearing up against 
sufferings; ‘‘animum in perferendo sustinet,” in contrast with 
avéyecOa1, a more tame and passive sufferance of them, 2 T. 
2219 RAW. rasa, 122 Cs, a2. 

mepitoun, circumcision. The Jews derived a distinctive title 
from the observance of the outward rite, but the thing signified, 
or substance, is attributed to believers in Christ, as the seed of 
Abraham: xatatouy, mangling, mutilation, a term of contempt 
for those who relied on their outward circumcision, or adopted 
a spurious Christianity ; Ph. 3. 2, 3. 

mwhavaw, make to wander, cause to err, lead astray, used for 
doctrinal error, or for religious deceit : wAavos, teacher of error, 
religious impostor: dmatdw, deceive, delude with false state- 
ments, self-deception: wAdvy, seduction from the truth: Soros, 
the adulteration of the truth with false admixtures: SoXobvTes 
Tov dovyov ToU Ocod, 2 C. 4.2. dros is connected with dérw, 
dédcap, ‘esca,’ a lure to hunt souls. dard éavrov may imply 
a deception which had something objective to rest upon: dpev- 
araté éavtov, G. 6.3: adratav xapdiav adrod, Ja. 1. 26, implies 
a purely self-originated and subjective deception. 

meoveEia, covetousness, the grasping after more, hankering 
after what one has not, ‘amor sceleratus habendi,’ the active 
in: gtdapyupia, the passive sin, avarice, the accumulating 
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what one already has. The Aecovéwrys may be free in squan- 
dering, as he is unscrupulous in getting. ‘Rapti largitor,’ like 
Catiline: wAcovéxTns is joined with dpmaf, 1 C. 5. 10: wreove- 
Eiat is joined with «dora, Mk. 7. 22, and with sins of impurity, 
the insatiable longing of the creature which has turned from 
God to fill itself with objects of sense. The monsters of lust 
among the Roman emperors were monsters of covetousness. 
The same is the case with eastern rajahs. In contrast with 
this the ¢uAdpyvpos is cautious and timid, retaining the garb 
of righteousness. Hence the Pharisees are called piAdpyupot. 
They could foster avaricious desires, and yet justify themselves 
before men. Jer. 8. 10, wavtes pidapyupiay arrodibKovor. The 
mdeovéxTns is the bold unscrupulous trader, while he is making 
a fortune; the ¢iAdpyupos is the retired trader who lives quietly 
that he may increase his property. ‘The ¢iAapyupla of the 
Pharisees did not disqualify them for exercising a commanding 
influence, and for being in the popular mind patterns of sanctity 
and objects of general admiration. Building on the temporal 
promises of the ancient law they made it an article of faith 
that riches are a proof of divine approbation. Wealth was 
another name of piety. Love of wealth was a love of God’s 
favour. Thus they sanctified avarice.’ (Wordsworth, 1 T. 
6. 10.) 

mAnpodopéw, bring in full measure, complete an act, applied 
to Siaxovia, 2 T. 4.5; to xnpvypa, 2 T. 4.17; hence passive of 
persons who have fully attained the proposed end: C. 4. 12, 
rédevor Kal memAnpodopypévot, fully satisfied or convinced in 
mind, R. 4. 21; 14. 5: of things received on the fullest evi- 
dence, L. 1. 1. Hesychius explains wAnpodopia by BeBaorns, 
steadiness. The word gives the idea of a ship laden with 
freight, dopd, pursuing a steady course: mAnpodopia cuvécews, 
perfect certainty, residing in the intellect, clearness and sta- 
bility of comprehension: Anpopopia mictews, faith fully 
grounded ; a realizing view of the great Object of Faith. m- 
podopia édrridos, hope fully established, the sense of a personal 
interest in the blessings of redemption, so as to impart uniform 
steadiness and consistency: 7Anpodpopia is not an effect of the 
logical faculty, but is produced by the inner working (évépyeia) 
‘of the Holy Ghost. | 

cropevouat has prominent the idea of removing to another . 
place, and is often prefixed in the participle to verbs which 
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convey the idea of going, in order to render the expression 
more complete. In imdyw the prominent idea is departure, 
withdrawing from others so as to be out of sight: amépyouas 
has the simple idea of absence. 

mpdocew denotes what we do naturally, easily ; practice, cus- 
tomary action: zrovetv, ‘make,’ ‘produce,’ describes what we do 
with difficulty and effort, action with an object in view: J. 0. 
29, of Ta dyaba Troujaarres, of TA padda mpdkavtes. Tocéw indi- 
cates habitual design and actual habit of life, frequently applied 
to good, while wpdocew is applied to evil. Good made and 
done has permanence for ever. Evil is practical, but produces 
no good fruit for eternity. mpdoow is connected with mepda, 
mepaive, involving the idea of continuance and habitual prose- 
cution, used in the sense of intrigue, contrivance, scheming, as 
to practise upon a man: Thue. i. 99, dxpiBGs érpaccoy, were 
exacting the payment rigidly. Such is the sense of wpdxtwp, 
L. 12. 5s. 

mpoxoTTew, originally, to cut forward, to forward by cutting 
(as by felling trees, &c., before an advancing army), to forward ; 
but in the New Testament always, and in classical Greek 
generally, it is used intransitively, to advance or make progress : 
L. 2.52: G. 1.14: 2 T. 2.16; 3. 9. 13: éyxorrew, to cut in, 
enclose or intercept by cutting (from an enemy impeding the 
progress of an army, by cutting trenches in its way), impede, 
obstruct; G. 5.7; 1 Th. 2. 18. Vaughan. 

mpocevyy, supplication addressed to God only, significant of 
the power of Him whom we invoke: rpootpo7my, turning one- 
self to any quarter for help, the turning of a suppliant (ixérns) 
to God or man, to implore protection or purification. Hence 
mpootpoT évéxecOat, the guilt or pollution of the manslayer. 
dénois expresses our need (évdevav), entreaties for deliverance 
from evil, for aid in special necessity. évrev£is, intercession, 
requests concerning others, and in their behalf, urgent personal 
address, interpellatio, said of appeals to man as well as to God. 
So évruvyxdve. ixernpia, application to another person for the 
supply of evdea (ixerela, ixvéouar). Sénows seems a special 
form (rogatio) of the more general mpocevyy (precatio). évrev- 
fs, prayer in its most individual and urgent form, prayer in 
which God is, as it were, sought in audience, and personally 
drawn nigh to. “Evrevfeus ras td tod mappnoliay twa wrelova 
éxovros, Origen. dénovs marks the idea of our insufficiency : 
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mpocevyy, that of devotion: erev&s, that of childlike confi- 
dence. 

mpodyrns, “Sacrorum interpres; qui alius cujusdam sensus 
profert ;”” prophet or seer, the interpreter of the inspired pavris. 
The apodyrns is rapt out of himself, lifted above, but not set 
beside his every-day self. The wdytis is one whose reason is 
suspended, his declarations are received only after they have had 
the approbation of the wpopytys. The word partis (uaivopuas, 
rave) does not occur in the New Testament: pavtevec@as occurs 
A. 16. 16, only when the lying art of heathen divination is 
referred to. Such too is its use in Deut. 18. 10: 1 Sam. 28. s. 
In other instances rpopytevw is repeatedly used. mpodpyrns is 
generally a public teacher (z7pé embracing time, place, persons), 
one endowed with the faculty of interpreting (épunveia). So 
mpognrteia is the exposition or interpretation of Scripture. In 
the middle, Hebrew, 8'23, rpogytns, two ideas were combined, 


which we ought carefully to distinguish; the one, a divinely 
inspired seer (TN, 1 Sam. 9. 9); the other, an interpreter of 


the Divine will. The Greeks, and after them, the Romans, 
had two different words to express these ideas; the first was 
expressed by pdvis, vates, the second by é&yyntijs, interpres. 
The distinction between the two may be clearly seen in the 
description given of the Church at Corinth. The Corinthians, 
yAwooals Nadobvres, were in the state of a pdvtis, but they 
were not all é£nynra/: they had not the épynveia yrooody, for 
frequently they did not comprehend the sense, and, conse- 
quently, could not unfold the meaning of their own inspiration, 
1 C. 12. 10. 30; 14. 5. (Gr. Test., Vol. i., Introd., p. 32.) The 
distinction between AN and N32) is preserved by Greg. Naz., 


when he calls Ezekiel 6 t&v peyddwv érértys Kat eEnyntis 
pvotnplov. The diaxovia was instituted that others might have 
leisure to give themselves to prayer, and the ministry of the 
word. The sacred writers were led by Divine superintendence 
to avoid words, the employment of which tended to efface the 
distinction between heathenism and Christianity. Archbishop 
Trench remarks, that “the Christian Church assumed the spo- 
dnrevew to itself, but ascribed the pavtever@ar to the heathen- 
ism which it was about to displace and overthrow.” We may 
trace this caution in the neglect of Boos, which occurs only in 
A. 17. 23; in the sparing use of the word dpern, Phil. 4. 8, 
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and 2 P. 1. 3. 5, though this was in heathen ethics the standing 
word for ‘virtue;’ in the single use of 70m, 1 C. 15.33. To 
preserve the spirit of Christianity distinct from Judaism, the 
sacred writers never employ fepe’s to express any of the different 
orders in the ministry of the Christian Church. In zpodyrns 
the mpé is especially local. The Latin ‘vates’ (from ‘ fari ’) 
has a similar breadth of meaning. apodnteia was a gift of 
‘preedicandi’ rather than of ‘predicendi.’ The contrast be- 
tween the soothsayer, wdvts, and the forth-teller, tpopnrys, is 
thus drawn out by Chrysostom: Totro yap mdvtews idiov, TO 
éFeotnxévar, TO avdyenv brropévew, TO BOcicOar, Td Edxeo Oat, TO 
atpecbar Gomep pasvopevov. “O Sé rpoditns oby obTas, adda 
peta Siavolas mnpovons Kal cwppovotans KatacTdcews, Kai €idas 
& Pbéyyetar, dnoly aravta: date Kal Tpo THs éxBacews KaVTED- 
Oev yvepite Tov wdvTw Kat Tov TpopyTyy. 

pjpa is more than Adyos, the matter, the whole transaction, 
“non verbum, sed rem que accidit.”” “Valckner. 

poudala, barbarian scimitar, broad falchion: pwayacpa, the 
symbol of civil power, the right of punishment. 

puis, wrinkle, contraction of the skin from old age: pve, 
épvw, draw together: ozidos, stain, mark, freckle, mole: 
domirot joined with auopnro, 1 P. 1. 19: 2 P. 38. 14 (see 
axépatos): o7mtAot, spots, in a moral sense: papor, used of 
bodily defects. 

capxwvos, made of the material substance, cdp&, as doTpdxwvos, 
Sepudtivos, THAWoS : GapKiKos, ‘fleshen,’ subject to fleshly lusts 
and appetites. Our Lord was cdpxiwos, of human flesh sub- 
sisting ; but though odpxwos, He was not like all other men, 
capkixds: 2.0. 8. 3, &v TAaEL Kapdias capxivais: 10. 4, Ta yap 
dra THs oTpateias nua ov capKixd. cdp£, the opposite of 
mvedua, includes the wuyy as well as the c@ua. The desires 
of the mind, as well as the lusts of the flesh, are enumerated 
amongst Ta épya Tis capKos, in G. 5. 19—21, the life and move- 
ment of man in the things of the phenomenal world. capé cat 
aiva, a Hebrew circumlocution for man, generally with the 
accessory idea of weakness and frailty. It has the following 
modifications of meaning: man in his mere corporeal nature, 
1 0. 15. 50: H. 2. i4: man in his weak, intellectual nature, 
contrasted with God, M. 16. 17: G. 1. 16: man in his feeble 
human powers, contrasted with spiritual natures and agencies, 
HK. 6. 12. (Ellicott, G. 1. 16.) oap& means the regular course 
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of nature, the worldly tendency of human life, when there is an 
expressed or latent opposition to mvedua, as the governing and 
directing principle in the spiritual man, G. 3.3; 4.23. In G. 
4. 29, odpxa, the natural laws, according to which Ishmael was 
born: avedua, the supernatural laws, according to which Isaac 
was conceived and born. In Tit. 2. 12, we have koopixas 
émOuyias, all the inordinate desires of the things of the world. 
koopixdas is used in preference to capxikds, as more general 
and inclusive, and as enhancing the extent of the abnegation. 

arépavos, the wreath of victory in the games, ‘corona,’ the 
mark of distinction and joy, the reward of those who fight the 
good fight of faith, but not the emblem or characteristic of 
royalty. The d:dSyua was the ‘insigne regium,’ originally a 
linen band or fillet, encircling the brow, ‘teenia,’ ‘fascia,’ 
applied to the Captain of our salvation, dcadnuara mond, Rey. 
19. 12. The orégavos was a garland formed of leaves and 
flowers, or an imitation of a garland, worked in gold: oréfavos 
axavO.vos, the crown of thorns, where the word is appropriate 
to the materials of which the wreath was composed. To such 
a substance 5:a8nua could not be applied. 

onmatanav might properly be laid to the charge of the pro- 
digal, scattering his substance in riotous living (f@v dootws, 
L. 15. 13): tpudav, to the rich man faring sumptuously every 
day (evdpawopevos kal’ jyépav Naprpas, L. 16. 19): otpynmar, 
to Jeshurun, when waxing fat, he kicked, Deut. 32.15. From 
Archbishop Trench, who quotes Hottinger: “ tpufdav deliciarum 
est, et exquisite voluptatis, c7ratadav, luxuriz atque prodigali- 
tatis.” Tittmann, “tpuvday potius mollitiam vite luxuriose, 
orata\av petulantiam et prodigalitatem denotat.” 

omevow, make haste, festino, ‘de tempore :’ o7rovdatw, do the 
utmost, ‘festinanter et sedulo aliquid facio.’ 

Texunpea, as distinguished from onpeta, are evidences derived 
from logical induction. “ Differt tépas a onweiw. Hoc enim 
sumitur etiam pro quolibet signo extra miraculum; at répas 
semper sumitur pro portento vel prodigio.” Mintert. “A 
miracle is a Svvayis, as wrought by divine power: a Tépas, as 
a supernatural prodigy: a onyetov, as a sign or credential of a 
mission from God.’ (Wordsworth.) ‘The fathers apply répara 
to the signs at the Crucifixion, the supernatural darkness, the 
rending the rocks ; the earthquake at the Resurrection ; to the 
phenomena before the siege and fall of J erusalem. onmeta and 
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répata are both applied to Christian miracles: répara, with 
especial reference to their supernatural character: and onpeta, 
to their object, as signals of Christ.” (Vaughan.) onpeiov, a 
sign, with reference to its demonstration: tépas, a wonder, 
with reference to the excitement of surprise: dvvapis, a work, 
with reference to the power required for its performance. 

tures, (1) mark or impress made by a hard substance on one 
of softer material ; (2) model, pattern, exemplar, in the widest 
sense; a material object of worship, or idol, A. 7. 43: an 
external framework for divine service, A. 7. 44: H. 8.5: the 
form of an epistle, A. 23. 25: system of doctrinal instruction, 
R. 6. 17: representative character, normal example, R. 5. 14: 
1G. 10)are Phos dy They Ley? Pro rrererees 
prefigurans. dytiturop est res prefigurata.” vmoTumwots, de- 
lineation, outline, 2 T. 1. 13. 

daddos, in its primary meaning, ‘light,’ ‘blown about with 
every wind;’ with a moral reference, opposed to dyads, i. q- 
Kaxos or movnpos.” Fritzsche, Rom. i. p. 297. 

goveds, a general term for murderer (M. 22.7: 1 P. 4. 15: 
Rey. 21. 8), used, however, vaguely, as a traitor is called by 
Plutarch, goveds ths tatpidos. doveds is the genus, of which 
ovxdpios, A. 21. 38, is the species, an assassin, formed from the 
‘sica,’ poniard. Thus ‘sicarii’ mingled with the multitude at 
the chief feasts, and secretly stabbed their adversaries. (Jose- 
phus, B. J. uu. 3. 3: Ant. xx. 8. 6.) “AvOpwroKroves, man- 
slayer, J. 8. 44: 1 J. 3. 15, appropriately applied to Satan, as 
he would have fain murdered the whole race of mankind. 

dopos is especially the tribute paid to a foreign power, L. 
20. 22; 23. 2, levied by direct taxation on property and persons, 
for which purpose the dzroypadgy, or xivoos, was taken, which 
contained an enumeration of the people and valuation of 
property. «ivoos, poll-tax, i. q. émixepddasov: éXos, tolls, 
customs, duties, levied on travellers and merchandise, received 
by ter@vat, Latin ‘ portitores,’ or é«Xéyovres, collectors. From 
TéA\Xew, put, settle: tedelv, complete, perfect, connected with 
our verb ‘to tell,’ and with the German ‘stellen,’ ‘zahlen,’ 
‘Ziel.’ védos, ‘ the settlement,’ or perfecting of a thing. Hence 
the expressions, yduoio rédos, and Oavdtoto téXos, the settle- 
ment and crown of life. Arnold, Thue. i. 78. 

xapis signifies free gift, favour, mercy, indulgence, bounty, 
more especially a spiritual gift, and in a sense yet more re- 
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strained, the gift of sanctification, or of such spiritual aids as 
may enable a man both to will and to do according to what 
God has commanded ; grace generally, the result of the divine 
favour, imparted for personal edification : xXaptoua, special gift 
for the edification of others. xXdpis is grace given, that yapio- 
Hata may be rightly exercised. ydpis is also applied to human 
benevolence, i.e. the collection made for the Christians at Jeru- 
salem, 2 ©. 8. 19; joined with kowwvia, to denote Christian 
beneficence, 2 C. 8. 4; where xowwvila implies the communica- 
tion of what is given for the service of many, and not for the 
exclusive benefit of the possessor. xapis, what is freely be- 
stowed by God in order to be freely and thankfully dispensed. 
In 1 C. 10. 16 (cowavia rod ataros) the word KowWevia, com- 
munion, is used rather than HeToYH, participation, to mark 
more strongly the fact of our being united to Christ (TO 
évodcOat). ydpis is favour, as opposed to dpy}: gratuitous 
favour, as opposed to d¢e/Anuwa. xowwvia has the two senses; 
(1) of participation or communion, Ph. 2.1: 1 J. 1,3; and 
(2) of imparting or communication, R. 15. 26: H. 13.16. So 
kowwvetv, partake in, I T. 5. 22: 1 P. 4.13: impart to, G. 6. 6: 
Ph. 4. 15. In the salutation, G. 1. 3, ydpus piv nat elpnvn, we 
have the full spiritual significance of the Hebrew 7? Diow, and 


the Greek yalpew. ydpis, the divine love manifesting itself to 
man, and etpyvy, the state that results from a reception of it. 
“The oriental and occidental forms of salutation are thus 
blended and spiritualized in the Christian greeting.” Ellicott. 
“yapus, ques est principium omnis boni; efpyjvy, quae est finale 
bonorum omnium.”” Thom. Aquinas. 

ads, properly, a touching, then a touching of the harp or 
other stringed instrument with the finger, or ‘plectrum’ (do, 
sweep the strings); next the instrument; then the song sung 
with this musical accompaniment. ~The Warpoi of E. 5. 19: 
C. 3. 16, are probably the inspired Psalms of the Hebrew Canon. 
The duvos was a song in praise of a god, or hero after death; 
in the Christian use of the word, this original application of the 
word was still retained, as the tuvos was a direct address of 
praise and glory to God, while the Warpds might be a com- 
memoration of mercies received. The word was not freely 
adopted till the fourth century. Archbishop Trench says, “It 
is a plausible explanation of this, that the word was so steeped 
in heathenism, so linked with profane associations, there were 
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so many hymns to Zeus, Hermes, Aphrodite, that the early 
Christians would. not willingly employ it.” The word 67 
(i. q. dov8%) occurs in the Apocalypse, 5. 9; 14. 3; 15. 3. St. 
Paul uses it twice with the adjective rvevyarcxy, implying that 
they were songs composed by spiritual men, and had to do with 
spiritual things. 67, by itself, might mean any kind of song, 
of battle, of harvest, festal, or hymeneal. 

apuy7, animal life, the lower faculty, which man has in 
common with all living creatures: mvedua, the higher principle 
or attribute, the spirit which evinces man’s original state, as 
made in the image of God. “Anima (yuvyf) vivimus, spiritu 
(xvevpate) intelligimus, vita nobis carnalis cum bestiis com- 
munis est; ratio spiritalis cum Angelis.” Primasius. yvy7%, 
the living principle which animates the c@pa, or corporeal 
frame: mvedpa, the highest faculty, the proper recipient of the 
Holy Spirit: yuysxds, animal, distinguished from avevpartixes, 
spiritual: Jude (19), Wuysxot mvedua ur Exovtes: Rev. 8. 9, Ta 
éyovta apuyxds, those which held fast animal existence: 12. 11; 
16.3; 18.13. “It is not to be supposed that Yvy7 and mvetpa 
are different parts of the human constitution, for the sentient 
faculty is indiscerptible, and cannot be anatomized like the 
body; but they are different faculties of the invisible part of 
man, so that Wvy7 refers to that lower faculty of life which 
man has in common with other animals; and zvedwa represents 
the higher attribute, which they do not possess, and which 
makes him nearest to God.” (Wordsworth on 1 Th. 5. 23.) 
In R. 8. 4, odp& includes both capa and wey}, the natural 
mind, and 7vedua is the renewed soul of the Christian, made so 
by the presence and agency of a Divine [Ivedwa. In other 
passages, 1 O. 2. 14: Rev. 8. 9, wuyy includes cdua. The 
threefold division, mvedua, uy, cua, occurs 1 Th. 5. 33, 
where mveda is the soul as quickened and inhabited by the 
Holy Spirit. ‘We have here,” says Bishop Ellicott, “a dis- 
tinct enunciation of the three component parts of the nature 
of man; the veda, the higher of the two united, immaterial 
parts, being the ‘ vis superior agens, imperans in homine;’ the 
ux, ‘que agitur, movetur, in imperio tenetur;’ the sphere 
of the will and affections, and the true centre of the person- 
ality: We frequently find instances of an apparent dichotomy, 
‘body and soul,’ M. 6. 25; 10. 28, or ‘body and spirit’ (1 C. 
5. 3; 7. 34); but such passages will only be found accommoda- 
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tions to the popular division into a material and immaterial 
part; the yvy7 in some cases including the cdua; the rvetpua 
in other cases comprehending the yvy7. To refer these dis- 
tinctions to Platonism is calculated to throw doubt on the truth 
of the teaching. If St. Paul’s words imply this trichotomy, 
then such a trichotomy is infallibly real and true. If Plato or 
Philo have maintained substantially the same views, then God 
has permitted a heathen and a Jewish philosopher to advance 
conjectural opinions, which have been since confirmed by the 
independent teaching of an inspired Apostle.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


HINTS ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


Tue idea of this chapter is taken from the Hints for an Im- 
proved Translation of the New Testament, by the late Professor 
Scholefield. The design, however, is different, as my object is 
not so much to suggest hints for a revision, as to point out the 
most effectual way of using the Authorized Version. 

Occasionally I have presented a paraphrastic rendering, where 
a close and literal translation would be an inadequate expression 
of the force of the original. In the selection of passages I have 
called attention to those not already adduced in the Syntax, in 
which some amendment would probably be attempted, whenever 
the revision of the Authorized Version is deemed advisable. 
These may generally be arranged under four classes, in which 
our Version is incorrect, inexact, insufficient, or obscure. 


Matthew 7. 15, Beware, accordingly (6é), of false prophets. 

12. 43, But whenever the unclean spirit goes out of the man 
(ray 6€). [The conjunction marks the connexion with the pre- 
ceding, and explains the process by which the Jews had become 
so hardened in sin as to reject. our Lord. | 

15. 3, Why do ye also transgress the precept of God owing 
to (8a) your tradition? 27, Yea, Lord, help me; for even the 
dogs (Nai, Kupie, cai yap ta xvvdpia). 

20. 23, is not mine to give, otherwise than to those for whom 
it has been prepared by my Father (dAdd). 31, charged them 
that they should be silent (iva ciwmjowow). 

es 6, They love the highest couch at feasts (tiv mpwroKAt- 
olay). 

24. 32, When already its branch has become tender, and its 
leaves sprout forth (yévyrau drradds kal rd Hirra éxpvy). 

26. 56, But this altogether has taken place that the Serip- 
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= of the prophets may be fulfilled (rodro 8¢ dAov yéyovev 
iva). 

Mark 2. 1s, And the disciples of John and the disciples of 
the Pharisees were keeping a fast (joav .... vnotevovtes). 

10. 14, for to such belongeth the kingdom of heaven (rev 
TOLOUT@Y éoTé). 

14. 49, but this takes place that the Scriptures may be fulfilled 
(arn wa). 

16. 14, to them, the eleven, at table (dvaxespévois). 

Luke 2. 2, This was the first census that took place, while 
Cyrenius was governor of Syria. [Publius Sulpicius Quirinus 
was twice governor of Syria. A second census was made after 
the banishment of Archelaus. | 

9. 55, Ye know not to what spirit ye belong; or, know ye 
not? (otov rvedparos gore dpeis.) 

12. 5s, For instance, when thou art going (@s yap vmayets). 
[This is brought forward by our Lord as an exemplification of 
his appeal.] (ti 8¢ cal ad’ éavtdv od Kpivete TO Sixasov ;) 

18. 11, 12, The Pharisee standing by himself, was offering 
this prayer (otaGcis mpds éavtév): I am in the habit of giving 
the tenth of whatever I am from time to time acquiring. 

22. 29, And accordingly as my Father covenanted with Me a 
kingdom, I coyenant with you, that ye eat, &c. (SsaTiMewas tuiv 
ae iva éoOinre). 36, And let him who hath no sword, sell 
his garment, and buy one. 

23. 15, Nothing deserving of death has been committed by 
him (rempaypévov avT@). 

John 1. 9, That was the true light which enlighteneth every 
man, by coming into the world. 52, Henceforward (amraptt) ye 
shall see the heaven set open. [The Gospel dispensation was 
now commenced; from this time they should witness in the 
Saviour the fulfilment of the blessings which had been repre- 
sented in Jacob’s vision. | 

3. 25, There arose accordingly a discussion on the part of. 
John’s disciples, with the Jews, concerning purifying (éyévero 
obv Oijrnars x Tov wabntav “Iwavvov). [The ody resumes the nar- 
rative of v. 23, which is interrupted by the parenthesis in +. 24. | 

4.99, What! is this the Christ? (ure obrés éotuv 6 Xpucros ;) 
[The w# with an indicative implies a mixture of belief, doubt, 
and wonder.] paj7t, What! is it possible? 33, What! has 
any one brought him food ? (Mn res tveynev adt@ payetv ;) 
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John 7. 41, Others however kept saying, The Christ does not 
come out of Galilee, does He? (ddXox Sé EXeyov: Mi yap ex Ths 
Tariraias 6 Xpicros Epyerat ;) 

8. 56, Abraham, your father, exulted in the thought that he 
should see My day; and he saw, and was glad (ryadmdoaro 
iva 

4 40, And those from among the Pharisees who were with 
Him heard this, and said to Him, Is it possible that we also 
are blind? (é@ rév Dapicatov ... of dvtes pet’ adtod. M7 Kat 
pets) 

11. 6, When then he heard. [odv, continuative only. | 

13. 7, But thou shalt know after these things (werd raira), 
[when I have finished what I am now doing. | 

15. 5, Separate from me, ye are not able to produce any 
fruit (yapis éuod od Svvacbe troseiv ovdév). 

18. 17, What! art thou also belonging to the disciples of this 
man? (My cal od é« Tav pabytav ei ...;) So 18. 25. 

Acts 2. 40, Save yourselves, separating from this crooked 
generation (a7r0). 

7. 36, This one brought them out by working (obtos é&njryaryev 
avTovs Trowmoas). 

8. 11, owing to the fact (8a), that for a long time by his 
sorceries they had been bewitched (éfeoTaxévas intrans.). 33, 
His origin, however, who shall unfold? (77 6¢ ryevedy avTou 
tls Sunynoerat ;) 

9. 31, The churches however (ovv) had rest, building them- 
selves up, and walking in the fear of the Lord, and by the 
instruction of the Holy Spirit were continually replenished. 

10. 39, whom they slew by a on the tree (dv dvetAov 
Kpewdoavres eri EvNov). 

11. 17, Seeing then God gave ie equal gift to them, as to 
us also, upon the mere fact of their believing on the Lord Jesus, 
—why, who was I, to be able to restrain God ? (éya dé Tis juny 
duvaros KwAdoat Tov Ody ; ‘ego vero.’) 

138. 27, Not understanding this word of salvation, even the 
statements of the prophets, which are read every sabbath-day, 
these they fulfilled by condemning Him (cat tas dwvas). 

14. 6, when they had considered the matter they fled (cuv- 
doves KaTépuyor). 

15. 22, to choose men out of their own body and send 
(éxreEapévovs avdpas €& abtav méurpac). 
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Acts 17. 7, saying that there is a king of a different cha- 
racter. (€repos, p. 192.) 

19. 13, Some from the Jewish exorcists who went about (amo 
TaY Teptepyouévav Iovdaiev eEopxictdv). 24, models of Diana’s 
temple in silver (vaods apyupots ’Apréusdos). 

22. 23, tossing up their garments (furrotvtwy Td iwatia). 25, 
when they stretched him forward with the thongs (poérewav 
avtov Tols iudoww). 

23. 5, I did not consider that he is High Priest (ov« #Sev re 
€orlv apxvepevs). 27, This man apprehended by the Jews, and 
on the point of being killed by them, being present with my 
force I rescued, on learning that he is a Roman. 

26. 28, 29, In short compass, i.e. in a brief narrative of facts, 
thou art trying to persuade me to become a Christian. I would 
pray to God, whether in short compass or long, i.e. in brief 
narrative or elaborate argument, that not only thou, but that 
all who hear me to-day, became such as even I am (év dAtye, 
€V TOAAG, yevécOar). [év ddéyw is found in E. 8. 3, where it is 
well rendered, ‘in few words.’ ] © . 

Rom. 1. 3, concerning His Son Jesus Christ, who was made 
to arise from the seed of David according to the flesh (rod 
yevouévou éx). 32, such as (ofrwes) being well aware of the 
ordinance of God, that they who practise (wpdacovcr) such 
things are worthy of death, not only commit them (zo.0do2), 
but actually delight in those who practise them (kal ouvev- 
Soxodct Tois Tpaacovat). 

2. 1, for in the fact that thou judgest thy neighbour (rdv 
érepov), thou condemnest thyself; for thou the judge practisest 
the same things (zpdaceus). 

3. 3, 4, Shall unfaithfulness on their part nullify the faith- 
fulness of God? Far be the thought. Let God be accounted 
true (let our conviction be that God is true), though, on the 
other hand, it should follow (6é) that every man must be 
accounted a liar; as it is written, In order that thou mayest 
be proved righteous in thy words, and prevail judicially in thy 
cause (and mayest gain thy cause when thou standest in judg- 
ment). 8, 9, And why do we not rather say, As we are 
slanderously reported, and as some affirm that we say, Let us 
do the things which are evil, in order that the things which 
are good may come? (kai ya Kalas Bracdnuovpeba.) What 
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then? Do we (Jews) occupy a higher position than they 
(the Gentiles) ? (Ti odv ; mpoexdueba ;) 19, That all the world 
may become convicted of guilt in relation to God (bmodsxos 
yauntas . . . TS Oe). 21, But now, apart from law, God’s 
mode of justifying has been manifested (ywpis voyouv) [in- 
dependently of the requirements and conditions of any law]. 

Rom. 5. 6, 7, For while we were still powerless (to obey or 
please God), at the appointed season Christ died for ungodly 
characters. For scarcely in behalf of a righteous man will one 
die; scarcely, I say, for it is a fact, that in behalf of the pre- 
eminently good man, some one really has the heart to die. 
12, For this cause, as through one man sin came into the 
world, and death through sin, and thus death came abroad 
unto all men, on the ground that all smned. 16, But not 
as was the transgression, so the gift of grace; for if in the 
transgression of the one man, mankind died, much more the 
grace of God, and the free gift, centering in the grace of the 
one man, Christ Jesus, abounded to mankind. 20, Now law 
came in by the way, that there might be more strongly dis- 
played the transgression; yet where sin was thus aggravated, 
gratuitous mercy had a more signal victory (Vaughan). 

6. 6, the body, the seat and instrument of sin (1d c@pma Ths 
Gpaptias). 7, He who has died stands acquitted from his 
sin. [In the Levitical sin and trespass offerings, the offerer 
suffered a symbolical death in respect of his fault. We have 
suffered a symbolical death in Christ, and are therefore formally 
released from our slavery to sin, and have properly nothing 
more to do with it (Wratislaw).] 11, Thus do ye also regard 
yourselves as dead men (insensible, immoveable) in relation 
to sin, as living men (full of energy and vigour) in relation 
to God. 19, I use a human illustration, owing to the infirmity 
of your flesh. 20, When ye were slaves of sin, ye were free- 
men in relation to righteousness. 

7. 8, The fact being, that apart from law, sin is dormant 
(xepis yap vouov duapria vexpd). 15, For that which I perform, 
I do not sanction; for I do not practise this which I wish; 
but what I hate, this I do; but if I do this which I loathe, 
I assent to the law, that it is good. [Compare Eurip. Med. 
1076, 7, kai pavOavo pév ofa Spav pér(rw Kaxd, Oupos dé Kpeélo~ 
cov Tov éuav Bovrevudtov.| 23, But I see a different (érepor), 
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i. €. an opposing principle in my members warring against 
the principle of my mind, and leading me captive by the 
principle of sin, which is in my members. 

Rom. 8. 3, For the point which law could not effect, the point 
in which it was weak by means of the flesh, God effected 
by sending His own Son, in the likeness of the flesh, liable 
to sin, and as a sin-offering. He passed sentence of death upon 
the dominion of sin in the flesh, in order that the law’s require- 
ment might be satisfied in us, who live, not by the rule of the 
flesh, but by the rule of the spirit. 6, For the bent of the flesh 
is death, but the bent of the spirit is life and peace, because the 
bent of the flesh is enmity towards God, for it does not submit 
itself to the law of God; the fact is, this submission is not 
even possible ; accordingly, they which are after the flesh have 
not the ability to please God. 10, 11, But if Christ is in you 
while the body is dead (inevitably subject to death), owing 
to sin, the spirit is life (a living principle of action), owing to 
righteousness; if, however, the Spirit of Him who raised up 
Jesus from the dead, dwell in you, He who raised up Christ 
from the dead, shall make alive, shall reanimate your mortal 
bodies, owing to His Spirit which dwelleth in you. 23, waiting 
to receive as realization of sonship the redemption of our body 
(vioBeciay arrexdexopevor). 

9. 2, that my sorrow is great, yea, unceasing distress in 
my heart. 11, For when they were not yet born, much less 
practised any good or evil, in order that God’s purpose, accord- 
ing to election, may abide not from and after works, but from 
and by Him that calleth. 21, Or hath not the potter power 
over the clay, out of the same lump to make one portion a 
vessel for honour, and another portion a vessel for dishonour ? 
[The position of oxedos shows that it must be a predicate of 
0 wey” (Wratislaw).] 22, If, however, God, willing to manifest 
His anger. 27, 28, The remnant shall be saved, for God will 
be consummating and cutting short His account in righteous- 
ness. 

10. 19, But, I say, is it possible Israel did not know? 
Moses is the first to say (M7 ov« éyvw “Iopanr; mpdrtos 
Maocfis déyer). [So early as the days of Moses, they were 
distinctly warned of this purpose. Vaughan. | 

11. 2, How he expostulates with God against Israel. 

12. 1, the rational service of yourselves [not dpyavixny, 

R 2 
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mechanical]. 3, not to be minded above what he ought to be 
minded, but to be minded so as to be sober-minded. 

Rom. 18. 1, Let every one submit himself to authorities over 
him, for no authority exists except from God; but the existing 
authorities have been commissioned by God (and are subor- 
dinate to Him). 9, For the commandment, Thou shalt not 
commit adultery, thou shalt not steal . . ., and whatever pre- 
cept there is besides is brought under one head in this saying, 
in the expression. 11, And this do ye, as knowing the season. 

14. 4, In relation to his own master he stands or falls, i. e. 
is right or wrong. 13, No longer then let us pass judgment 
on each other, but adopt this judgment rather. 17, For the 
kingdom of God is not eating and drinking (@pa@cts Kai moots). 

15. 20, 21, yet so aspiring to preach the Gospel, not where 
Christ is received, that I may not build on a foundation laid 
by others, but in conformity with what is written, Men shall 
see to whom no tidings have been told concerning Him, and 
those who have not heard shall understand. 31, in order that 
I may be delivered from those who continue disobedient in 
Judea (trav ameMovvtwv). See p. 195. 

1 Cor. 4. 9, Seeing that we are rendered a spectacle to the 
world, both to angels and men (6tz Ogatpov éyevnOnper). 

5. 6, The matter of your boasting is dishonourable (od xanddv 
TO KavYNnWA bar). 

6. 3, Know ye not that we shall judge angels, to say nothing 
of matters of common life (ute ye Biwtixd)? If, however, ye 
hold courts of common life, those who are least esteemed in 
the Church, these set ye up to judge (QiwwtiKa xputpra, secular 
courts). 

7. 10, 11, that the wife separate not herself from her husband, 
but if ever she be actually («a/) separated, let her remain un- 
married, or let her get reconciled to her husband, and that 
the husband dismiss not the wife. 15, The brother or the 
sister is released from bondage in such circumstances (od SeSov- 
Awtat). 23, Become not servants of men (un yiveoOe). 34, 
The wife has her condition assigned her, and the virgin has 
her condition (weuépioras %) yur) Kal 4 mapGévos). 

8. 7, But some with the consciousness of the idol remain- 
ing till now, eat it as an idol-sacrifice. 10, For if ever any 
one see thee, the man who hast knowledge, at table in the 
idol’s temple, will not his conscience, as he is weak, be im- 
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paired, so as actually to eat the things offered in sacrifice to 
- idols? 12, But when by this practice ye sin against the bre- 
thren, offering violence to their conscience in a weakly state, 
ye sin against Christ. 

1 Cor. 9. 4, Is it so that we have not right to eat and to drink ? 
Is it so that we have not right to consort with a Christian 
woman? 6, Have I only and Barnabas not the right of de- 
clining to labour for our support? 9, Thou shalt not muzzle 
the ox while treading out the corn. Are oxen the special 
objects of God’s care? 15, than that any one make void my 
object of glorifying (cavynua). 

10. 5, In these things, however, they became figures of us 
(tabdta Sé rizr. judy éyernOnoar). 

11. 14, Doth not even nature of her own accord teach you? 
(ovdé adi 7 dicis). 26, ye declare the death of the Lord until 
such time as He shall have come (xatayyéAXere, dxpis ob dv 
€XOn). 

12. 15, It is not for this reason no part of the body (od mapa 
TodTO ove éotwv éx Tov cduaTos). [The course of the Apostle’s 
argument requires that this should be rendered affirmatively. 
15, 16 are an illustration of 14. When the Apostle appeals to 
the reader, as in 17. 19, he introduces od. But besides this, 
only one passage has been adduced in which od interrogatively 
has been followed by a negative. Soph. Trach. 1018, ov« 
éyXos Tis Ovnoiov ovK atroTpéet. But here ov« is used in 
a privative sense, and asserts the direct contrary idea of the 
verb, “ Will not some one hand a spear to help ?’’] 

15. 12, resurrection of dead bodies is a nonentity (ov« éorw). 
14, vain, then, is all that we preach; vain, too, is all that you 
believe. 19, if in this life only we have reposed our hope in 
Christ ; have hoped and still hope (7Amvxdrtes éopév).. 31, by my 
glorifying in you (v7) TH tweTépav Kavynow). 

2 Cor. 1. 19, did not become yea and nay, but has become 
yea, and remains yea in Him (yéyover). 

3. 5, Not that we are qualified of ourselves to form any such 
estimate as from ourselves, but our qualification is from God 
(ixavol, af’ éavtav, €& éavtov). 16, But whenever Israel shall 
have turned to the Lord (Christ-ward), the veil is gradually 
removed, is taken quite off (vrepatpetrat). 

4. 11, For continually we who live are being handed over 
to death on account of Jesus (rapaduboue0a). 16, even though 
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our outward man is in process of decay (SvapGeiperas), yet the 
inward man is in-process of renewal (avaxawoirat). 

2 Cor. 5. 10, looking to what He practised (pos & émpagev). 
[The whole of life is summed up into one act. Life on earth is 
but a moment compared with eternity.] 14, The love which 
Christ showed constraineth us, having formed this judgment ; 
seeing that One died in the stead of all mankind, our inference 
is (dpa) all mankind died in Him. 17, The original state is 
passed away; the whole state is rendered new (wapiOe, ryéyove). 

8. 2, their deep-sunk poverty abounded to ‘the wealth of 
their open-heartedness. 4, requesting of us to allow them the 
favour of participating in the ministry to the saints (Seopevoe 
Hudov, THY yapwv Kal Ths SvaKxovias Ths els Tos dylous). [SéEacGas 
“mas is considered to be a gloss.] 10, being such as spon- 
taneously took the lead long ago, not only in the act, but 
also in the desire (ofriwves ov povov Td Tothoar, AAAA Kab TO 
Géreww tpoevnpEacGe amd mépvct). He that soweth with bless- 
ings (from himself), shall reap with blessings (from God)—éz’ 
evroylals. ; 

10. 12, For we do not venture to reckon ourselves among, or 
to compare ourselves with, any of those who commend them- 
selves (€yxpivat, ouvyxpivat, cvviotavovtTwv). 14, For we are 
not (ov) stretching beyond our line, as if we did not (7) 
reach to you; for as far as to you also we anticipated others 
(€p@dcapev) in preaching the Gospel of Christ. : 

11. 3, Thus your understandings should be corrupted from 
the singleness of devotion due to Christ. 9, And when I was 
present with you and reduced to want, I did not prey upon 
any one (voTepnGeis ov Katevdpknoa). 12, that I may cut off 
the means of attack from those who wish to make an attack 
(rv adopunv). 16, But if it be otherwise, receive me even 
though ye receive me as a fool. 20, If a man takes wages (¢ 
Tbs ANauPaver). 

11. 30, if I must boast, I will boast the circumstances of 
my infirmity. 

G. 1. 4, That he might deliver us from the midst of (éx) 
the present evil world. 20, behold, in the presence of God, 
I declare that I lie not. 

2. 5, To whom not even for an hour we yielded in the 
subjection demanded. 10, Only they wished us to be mindful 
of the poor ; which I was anxious also when among you, for 
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this very reason to do [i.e. because of the request of James, 
Peter, and John], ard rodro, 2 P.1.5. [The aor. éo7rovSaca 
shows that the Apostle speaks of his conduct at that time. If 
he referred to his habitual action, the word would have been 
éorrovdatov (Wratislaw).] 11, because he was convicted of 
error (tv Kateyvwopévos iv). 

G. 3. 1, in front of whose eyes Jesus Christ was inscribed in 
the midst of you as crucified. 17, This then is what I mean, 
—the covenant previously confirmed by God to Christ-ward, 
the law which was made three hundred and thirty years after- 
wards does not disannul, so as to invalidate the promise. 

4. 4, born of woman, born under law (yevduevov). 12, Be- 
come (free from Judaism) as I am, for even I (though a 
native Jew) have become a Gentile, as ye are. [Now, tots avo- 
fois @s avouos, 1 C. 9. 21. Then, tepiccorépws Enrwris tb- 
dpxyev Tay TaTpLK@V wou Tapaddcewy, G. 1. 14.] 16, 17, And so 
I have become your enemy by being true to you. They pay 
court to you with no honourable intentions, but they wish to 
shut you out (from the Christian covenant), in order that you 
may pay court to them (as Jews). 25, For Hagar represents 
Mount Sinai in Arabia, and corresponds to the Jerusalem that 
now is, for she is in bondage with her children [read doudever 
yap]. 27, for many are the children of the desolate, rather than 
of her who hath the husband. 

5. 5, Ye have been made void, i. e. ye have disfranchised 
yourselves from Christ, as many of you as are getting justified, 
continuing in the element of law (Karnpyj@nte aro Tob Xpiotod 
oltives év vouw SixaodcGe). 14, I would that they who subvert 
you would really cut themselves off from your body. 

6. 4, he shall have his ground of rejoicing only in regard to 
himself, and not in regard to the other. 

E. 1. 13, In whom ye also obtained a heritage upon hearing 
the word of truth, the good news of our salvation; in whom 
when ye really believed, ye were sealed with the Holy Spirit, 
the substance of promise. 

2.12, that ye were at that period separate from Christ. 14, 
who made the interests of both to be one, and broke down the 
intervening wall of separation, having in his flesh abolished the 
antipathy, resulting from the law of positive commandments 
consisting in ritual ordinances. 

3. 9, the nature of the secret dispensation, kept hidden ages 
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long ago in the God who created the universe (év T@ Ocd TO Ta 
mavra xticavtt). [It was God’s dispensation, though it was 
hidden in the Godhead, and was not revealed to the world in 
former ages. The conception of this secret plan, the partial 
and gradual mode of its revelation, were all ordered by Him. | 

E. 4. 14, in imposture devised for the systematic plan of deceit 
(€v mravoupyia mpos tiv weOodeiay THs TAAavyS). 21, as is truth in 
Jesus; embodied in a personal Saviour. 26, Let not the sun go 
down on your irritation (mapopyiou@). 28, Let the stealer 
no longer steal (6 KAémT@v pnKéTe KNeTTET). 

5. 5, This point however ye know, since ye are aware (Toro 
yap tote, ywweoxovtes). 15, Consider then with what degree of 
accuracy ye walk. 26, that he may consecrate the Church by 
purging it with the washing of the water in (the ministry of) 
the Word. 

Ph. 1. 24, But to abide in the flesh is more necessary on your 
account. 

2. 6, 7, He did not consider the being on an equality with 
God a matter to be deprived of, but He emptied Himself. 
[This rendering brings out the antithesis between the two 
clauses more strongly. (ody dprrayyov iyyjoato 7O civas ica 
Oc@, adr’ éavtov éxévwoe.) The insertion of the article shows 
that eivas is naturally the subject of the proposition. Our Lord 
regarded His divine nature to be entirely and absolutely in His 
own power. No one could deprive Him either of His Godhead 
or His Manhood.] 12, that in the name of Jesus—fas the 
groundwork and element of the action described, ‘To bow the 
knee’ is a synonym of prayer. L. 22. 41: A. 7. 60; 9. 40; 21. 
5: R.14.11: E. 3. 14.]—Ph. 2. 16, Holding fast the word of life, 
to serve for my ground of glorying against the day of Christ, 
that I did not run for nothing, or labour for nothing. 

3. 4, Yet I myself have ground of confidence, as much as 
you please, even in the flesh; if any one else deems to confide 
in the flesh, I have more ground than they—at circumcision 
eight days old, sprung from (éx) the stock of Israel. 15, in 
whatever matter ye are diversely minded (kai ef re érépws 
ppovetre). 21, the body, the seat and sphere, of our humiliation. 

Col. 1. 12, giving thanks to the Father, who qualified us for 
the portion of the inheritance of the saints in light. 15, born 
before all the creation (7pwréroKxos maons xticews). 18, raised 
before all from the dead (apwtéroKos é« TeV VEKPOV) 
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Col. 2. 8, Take heed that there shall be no one to capture you 
as spoil by means of his philosophy; or, rather («ai), empty 
deceit. 9, because in Him permanently abideth all the fulness 
of the Deity in bodily substance. 

3. 25, For the wrong doer shall receive to himself the wrong 
he has done. 

1 Th. 2. 7, as we may conceive a nurse cherishes (as dv tpodos 
Oar). 16, Forbidding us to speak to the Gentiles, so as to fill 
up their sins continually ; but the wrath of God came suddenly 
upon them to the uttermost. 

5. 23, and may your spirit and soul and body be preserved 
entire, In every part without blame (6Ad«Anpov) [a secondary 
predicate ]. 

2 Th. 1. 10, When he shall have come to be glorified in his 
saints, and to be admired in that very day in all believers, 
because the testimony we delivered to you was believed. 

2. 4, He who opposeth and exalteth himself exceedingly, 
against every one that is called God, or is an object of reverence. 

3. 2, for faith is not the property of all men. 10, If any one 
refuses to earn his living, in that case, let him not eat (et tis ov 

Oérer épydfecPar, wndé éoOéTw). 
~ 1 Tim. 1. 9, Law is not enacted for a righteous man. 15, 
16, chief of whom am I, but on this account I had mercy shown 
me, that in my case as chief, Christ Jesus might show forth 
the extent of His long-suffering. 

5. 4, But if any widow have children or grandchildren. [The 
term ‘nephews’ was adopted from the Vulgate, ‘nepotes,’ which 
really means distant relatives.] 11, For whenever they are cold 
in their feelings towards Christ, they desire to marry (étav yap 
Katactpyvidcwor Tod Xpictod yapelv Oédovow) (or whenever 
they recover their natural spirits), being lable to judgment as 
they make void their original pledge [i.e. the pledge or promise 
not to marry, which they gave when they were placed on the 
list of widows]. 

6. 2, because the masters who mutually receive their good 
offices are believing and beloved. 5, supposing that godliness 
is traffic for gain. 

2 T. 2. 5, unless he have striven lawfully. 21, Whosoever shall 
have cleansed himself from these, will be a vessel to honour. 

3. 5, having a make-up (uoppwow) of godliness. 

Heb. 1. 1—4, In many portions and in, many modes, of old to 
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the fathers spake God in the prophets, in these last days to us 
He speaks in a Son, whom He constituted possessor of all 
things, through whom He made indeed the worlds, who, seeing 
that He is the radiation of His glory, and the impress of His 
essence, directing too the universe by His word, the expression 
of His power, having by Himself effected the purging of our 
sins, took His seat on the right hand of the Majesty in the 
highest; having been proved to be so much nobler than the 
angels, as the real character He inherits is so much more dis- 
tinguished than theirs. 

Heb. 2. 3, which having received the beginning of its utter- 
ance through the Lord, was conveyed stedfastly to us by those 
who heard him. 7, For if the word spoken by angels proved 
stedfast. 10, For it was fitting in his sight... that in bringing 
many sons to glory, he should make the author of salvation 
accomplish his end by means of sufferings. 16, For not, I 
ween, is it angels he succours. 

3. 13, So long as the ‘to-day’ is named. 16, For who upon 
hearing provoked? Yea, verily, was it not even all who came 
out of Egypt with Moses ? 

9. 22, Apart from shedding of blood remission is not effected. 

11. 1, Now faith is confidence in blessings hoped for; con- 
vincing testimony of transactions unseen. 5, By faith Enoch 
was translated in order that he might not see death (rod pi iSetv 
expressing purpose). 6, that He exists, and becomes a rewarder 
to those who diligently seek Him (870 éotl, cai... uscParrodérns 
ryiverat). 

Ja. 2. 4, have ye not then divisions among yourselves, and 
are become judges, deciding from evil surmises? 6, Ye, for your 
part, dishonour the poor (}ruujcare), degrade him to a state of 
aria, disfranchise him of his legitimate privileges of Christian 
citizenship. 20, Art thou willing, however, to know, O vain 
man, that faith apart from its works is dead ? 

3. 6, Thus the tongue has a settled character in our members, 
as that which pollutes the whole body. 

4. 4, Whosoever, therefore, is minded to be the friend of the 
world, takes the character of enemy to God. [Ta Mao tohs 
€BovdnOy is translated ‘was minded,’ a rendering which might 
with. great advantage be introduced into many passages.] 12, 
Lee thou that art judging thy neighbour ? (€repov.) See 
podde. 
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Ja. 5. 4, The hire, which is kept back by violence on your part. 
16, Very powerful is the supplication of a righteous man in its 
inward working. _ 

1 P. 1.5, Who in virtue of God’s power, are being guarded 
through faith unto salvation. 8, whom though ye saw Him not 
(ovx iddvtes), ye love, in whom believing, though now ye see 
Him not (dpte su) opavtes). 

2 P. 1. 8, For these things, being your essential qualities 
and increasing in you, render you neither inactive nor un- 
fruitful in attaining the mature knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; whereas he who has not these graces is blind, closing 
his eyelids, since he forgets his purification from his sins of old. 

2.1, But there arose false prophets also among the people. 
12, These, however, as irrational animals following their natural 
lust, brought into being for the purpose of capture and slaughter. 
13, considering as pleasure noon-day riot. [weOnwepwal tpvdai, a 
sign of great voluptuousness. ‘ Partem solido demere de die.’’ | 

3. 5, For as they wish this, it escapes their notice that the 
heavens were of old, and the earth was composed out of water, 
and by means of water: 11, Since then all these things tend 
to dissolution, in what state ought we to be subsisting? What 
ought to be our essential principle ? (imdpyeuw.) 

1 J. 2. 28, in order that we may not by shame shrink from 
Hin. 

3. 4, Every one who worketh sin, worketh also lawlessness, 
for sin is lawlessness. 

4, 18, Fear deth not exist in love; love that is perfect casteth 
out fear, seeing that fear hath punishment; but he who 
habitually fears, hath not been perfected in love. 

5.18, isnot a sinner; sins not habitually (ody duapraver). 19, 
The whole world lieth in the dominion of the wicked one. 


CHAPTER XII. 
GRAMMATICAL AND RHETORICAL TERMS. 


In the interpretation of Scripture many grammatical and rhe- 
torical terms are employed, the meanings of which should be 
carefully borne in mind. A knowledge of the names is not 
essential, but a clear conception of the principles on which they 
are founded is peculiarly important. Many errors in theology 
have sprung from misinterpreting the figurative language of 
Scripture, by substituting the symbolical for the literal, or by 
seeking for a spiritual meaning underlying the surface, where 
the plain and obvious meaning is all that is meant. The un- 
-certainties which abound in the whole range of prophetical 
interpretation may be traced entirely to this source; and in 
every branch of scriptural exegesis differences of opinion pre- 
vail, and controversies are hopelessly carried on, in which the 
disputants use the same words in very different senses. The 
perplexity is the greater, as writers on grammar and rhetoric 
are not uniformly consistent with one another, or even with 
themselves in the terms they adopt. Until there is a distinct 
understanding of the meaning of the words, and of the nature 
of the writing, whether it be history or prophecy, allegory or 
parable, symbol or type, and of the senses in which the terms 
are to be understood, we can never arrive at the satisfactory 
and sound interpretation of any disputed passage, and we shall 
do well to remember the wise and seasonable caution of the 
Apostle: 2 T. 2. 23, ras pwpas cal amadedtous LntHceis Tapa- 
TOD, ELOWS OTL YELVaAL wayas. 

The use of figurative language in Scripture is the same as in 
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all other writings. Its object is to stimulate attention, to excite 
the imagination, to arouse the feelings, to impress strongly on 
the mind the arguments adduced. One striking characteristic of 
its style is the substitution of specific terms for general, a 
characteristic which is perfectly retained in translation, though 
every other excellence of expression is liable to be lost. Arch- 
bishop Whately remarks (Rhetoric, chap. iii. § 2): ‘The pre- 
valence of this kind of language in the sacred writers may be 
regarded as something providential. It may be said with truth, 
that the book which it is the most necessary to translate into 
every language, is chiefly characterized by that kind of excel- 
lence in diction which is least impaired by translation.” 


TROPE, METAPHOR, SYNECDOCHE. 


In considering the figures of speech the most general term is 
trope (tpé7r@, turn), when a word, which usage has appropriated 
to one thing, is turned from its primary signification, and ‘is 
transferred to another. The expression is then termed tropical 
or figurative. If, however, the word never or rarely occurs in 
its primary signification, the tropical sense becomes the proper 
one. The original meaning of 772 is ‘to bend the knee,’ but 


as it occurs very rarely in this sense, the derivative meaning, 
‘to bless,’ is said to be the proper, and not a figurative mean- 
ing. The original meaning of wpooxuvéw may be ‘to fawn,’ 
like a dog, but as it nowhere is used in the New Testament in 
this sense, and as the nearest approach is mpdoxuves, spaniel- 
like flatterers, fawners, the derivative meaning, to do homage, 
show outward respect, worship, is the proper meaning. This 
use of mpooxvvéw may be ascribed to the Christian element, as 
émuyopnyla, p. 7. 

When there is some resemblance between the two things, to 
which the word is applied, the figure is called a metaphor; the 
context shows that something is attributed to the term in its 
transferred sense, which does not belong to it in the literal 
sense; or that there is subtracted from it, in its transferred 
sense, something which does belong to it in its literal sense. 
The character of our Blessed Lord, and the relations in which 
He stands to us, are thus made known by a combination of 
various metaphors. Thus He is called 6 srouunv 6 Kadds, 1) 
dreds 7) adnOwny, 6 dptos Tod Ocod, 6 Sav dptos, 0 apuvos Tod 
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Ocod, 4 pita tov “Ieccal, 7 pita AaBis, riGos mpocKxoupartos, 
axpoyoviaios. We may here adduce L. 13. 32, sopevdévtes 
elmate Th aGd@mext TavTy: M. 3. 7, yevyvnuata éxyidvav: 23. 33, 
ders : 10. 16, AVKoL: Ph. 3. 2, Kdves. 

When there is no resemblance between the two objects, but 
only a connexion between them, the figure is called synecdoche ; 
ouvexooxy, literally, means the embracing or comprehension of 
one thing with another; an indirect mode of expression, where 
the whole is put for a part, the part for a whole, genus for 
species, species for genus, abstract for concrete. Thus ‘my 
flesh’ is put for ‘my body,’ Ps. 16.9: A. 2. 26. 76 wornpuop, 
for the contents of the cup: Wvy7 is put for person, as we 
speak of a thousand souls: 1 oixovyévyn refers to the Roman 
empire in A. 17. 6, and Judwa, in A. 11. 2s. In Mk. 16. 15 
the general term, xtiows, means all mankind; in 2 C. 5. 17, 
Kaw? KxTiots is rendered, a new creature, abstract for concrete, 
though we may render the passage, ‘he is a new creation.’ In 
M. 6. 11 the specific term dpros includes all the necessaries of 
life. 

By the same figure a round number is put for a larger or 
smaller number, as 1 C. 14. 19, wévte Aoyous: a certain and 
definite number, for an uncertain and indefinite, as éwrd, M. 
12. 14: €Sdopuncovraks érra, M. 18. 22. 


METONYMY, IRONY, HYPERBOLE. 


Metonymy (“etwvupla, traductio, immutatio) is the substitu- 
tion of one name or appellation for another, as the cause for the 
effect, or the effect for the cause, the author for his work: 
L. 16. 29, éyouot Macéa kai rods pogytas. Soin A. 15. 21; 
21.21. Other instances are yAd@ooa, Mk. 16. 17: 1 C. 14. 39: 
payatpa, M. 10. 34: R. 8. 35: “Iepocddupa, M. 3. 5: Susp, 
referring to the Church of God, R. 9.33; 11. 26: yévu, E. 3. 14: 
defid, G. 2. 9. To this also we may refer A. 10. 15, pi) od 
coivou, call not thou defiled: M. 16. 19, 5 édv SHons Kal AvonNs, 
whatever you declare bound, or loosed. 

To some instances of synecdoche and metonymy there is 
applied the term xatdypnows, which strictly means, full use 
(abuti), but more generally, misuse, misapplication (male uti) ; 
when an idea is attached to an object with which it is not 
compatible, e. g. ‘take arms against a sea of troubles:’ L. 8. 23, 
KatéBn Naidary avéwou eis THY Aiuvnv, Kad cuveTrANpodVTO Kai 
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éxwdvvevov, they were in process of being filled; where the 
persons are put for the vessels: M. 3. 12, dvaxaOapie? tiv Grova 
avrov, i.e. the corn on the floor. Under this we may reckon 
BeBnr0ow, desecrate, M. 12. 5: érepos vouos, sinful bias, R. 7. 23: 
e€oucia, veil, 1 C. 11. 10 cdpa tov duapridv, CO. 2.11: wédn, 
3. 5: dpOadwos trovnpds, Mk. 7. 22: Brérew tHv dwvyv, Rev. 
1. 12, where the term, appropriate to the sense of sight, is 
transferred to the sense of hearing: ypyotodoyia, plausibility : 
evroyia, complimentary language, R. 16. 18; edtpamedla, wit 
and elegance enlisted in the service of sin, E. 5.4. Sometimes 
this figure has a touch of pleasantry: 2 C. 12. 13, yapicacdé 
wot THY adtKiay TAUTHY. 

Several expressions have a touch of irony (eipwveda, dissimula- 
tion, an ignorance purposely affected, any assumed appearance, 
pretext, disguise), as the answer of the man, blind from his 
birth, to the Pharisees: J. 9. 27, un Kat tyeis OéreTe adtov 
pabntat yevésbar; In the language of our Lord, M. 26. 45, 
KaevSete TO AowTdv Kal avarravecOe (Chrysostom, od mpoc- 
TATTOVTOS EoTW, OVSE TuuBovrEvoYTOS, GAN dvevdiGovTos): Mk. 
7. 9, KaA@s AbeTEiTe THY evTOARVY TOD Ocod, iva Tiv Tapddoow 
tuav tnpnonte. The use of dexaious, L. 15.7, if it refers to the 
Pharisees. So in J. 13.38; 16.31. 10. 4. 8, 78 xexopecpévor 
éoté K.T.A.: 4.10, with an additional force of antithesis: mets 
poapol dia Xpiotov, vueis dé hpovipor ev Xprot@ jets aceveis, 
Duets 5é icxupol> tuets EvdoFor, jets bE ariwor: 2 C. 10. 6, év 
éEroiw@ Eyovres exduchoat Tacay TapaKony, Gtav TANPwOR buav 
% wumaxon. The Apostle’s most obvious meaning is, that he is 
quite ready to chastise every disobedience existing in the Church 
of Christ, but that he will wait until the Church has become 
perfectly obedient (Wilkinson): 11. 19, 7déws yap dvéyerbe 
Tov adppoverv, ppovipor dvres. Compare Eccl. 11. 9, “ Rejoice, O 
young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the 
days of thy youth.” 

Hyperbole (iepBory, avEnors), the exaggeration of a cir- 
cumstance beyond its real magnitude, in order to fix the atten- 
tion more closely on its real import: J. 21. 25: A. 2. 5, avdpes 
evraBels ard mavtos éOvous THY Ud TOY oipavov. With this we 
may compare Gen. 41. 57, All countries came into Egypt to 
Joseph for to buy corn; because that the famine was so sore 
in all lands: G. 4. 14, 15: H. 11. 12, xaOas ta dotpa tod 
ovpavod TS TAHOE, Kal doel Gppos 7) Tapa TO xEldos THS Oadao- 
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ons % avapiOuntos: L. 19. 40, éav obroe claTncwaw ot riot 
kexpaéovrat. This last instance illustrates Whately’ gs remark 
(Rhetoric): “The highest degree of energy is produced by 
such ae as attribute “ie and action to things inani- 
mate.” 


LITOTES, HENDIADYS, ELLIPSIS. 


In contrast with hyperbole is litotes, pelwous, extenuatio, 
where less is expressed than is really | meant, e.g. The Lord will 
not. hold him guiltless : G. 5. 21, of Ta TovradTa TpagocovTes Bact- 
Aelav Ocod ov KANpovopneovaw : M. 18. 14: H. 18, 17, dAvoe- 
Tedxes yap wiv TovTo, iq. dovpudopov, avwdedés, disastrous, 
ruinous. To these we may add the examples of the privative 
power of ov, p. 1389; and the use of ris, to denote importance, 
p. 49. 

Hendiadys (év dvd Svoiv) is a mode of expression, where two 
substantives are connected by a copula, of which one denotes 
some quality or accessory of the other, as Virg. dn. u. 192, 
“‘Pateris libamus et auro.”” There are several expressions 
analogous to this figure, but it may be doubted whether any 
clear and decided instance occurs in the New Testament. In 
A. 14. 13, ravpous Kat oréupata may mean Tavpous éoTeupevovs, 
but this is forced and unnatural compared with the idea of 
Spore as well as bulls. L. 21. 15, oroua xai copiav may 
mean ‘wise utterance,’ but is more forcibly translated ‘utter- 
ance, yea, wisdom.’ This rendering is confirmed by considering 
the relative (7) which follows. sp 1. 25, NaBetyv Tov KANpoY THs 
Siaxovias TavTns Kal amroato\ss, this service of the apostleship : 
or taking «ai as exegetical, this service, to wit, the apostleship. 
1 Th. 4. 1, w@s det wepirareiy Kai apécxeww Oc@, how to please 
God in your walk: E. 6. 7, eis att todto aypuTvodvtes ev Taon 
mpooxaptepnoe Kai Senoet, watching for this very purpose, in 
every kind of persevering supplication. 

Some of the falsely assumed instances of hendiadys must be 
rejected as contrary to the principles of sound interpretation : 
Tit. 2. 13, mpoodeyopevor THY waxapiay édrrida Kal éripdverav Ths 
dons Tod peyddov Ocod, x.7.r., waiting to receive the blessed 
hope and manifestation of the glory. (See p. 36.) So 1 Th. 
2. 12, Tod KadobvTOS Uuds eis THY EavTOD Bacideiav Kal ddEav. 
Here Baovela marks the kingdom of His Son, of which the 
true Christian is a subject while on earth, though the full 
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privileges and blessings are to be enjoyed hereafter; 8dfa, His 
own eternal glory, of which all the true members of the 
Messianic kingdom shall be partakers. 2 Tim. 4. 1, Siauap- 
TUpomat . . . Kai THy émipdvevay adtod cab THV BactrElav avtod, 
I solemnly charge thee, by His manifestation and by His king- 
dom; the kingdom which is to commence at His érupdvesa, 
to continue without end, or modification ; the kingdom of glory, 
which succeeds the modified eternity of His mediatorial 
kingdom of grace. 


ELLIPSIS. 


Several instances have already been given of the omission of 
words and sentences, especially of the use of the Article without 
the Noun, pp. 38, 39, and of Adjectives without Substantives, 
p- 97. In addition to these, of which no further examples need 
be given, there are various concise modes of expression closely 
allied to the Ellipsis, to which the terms Brachylogy (Spaxv- 
Aoyia), Zeugma, Aposiopesis, have been applied. 

Instances of Brachylogy, brevity of expression, may be seen 
in R. 2. 28; 5. 16.18; 18. 7: 1 T. 2. 12, yuvaini S€ SiddoKew 
ovK eTiTpeTW... GAN elvas év Hovyia, where eivae depends on 
Bovropat, or on TapayyédXAw, implied in ov« éritpéro. 1 CO. 14. 
34, al yuvaixes tuav ev Tals éxxdnoiats cvydtwcar, ob yap éri- 
Tétpamtat avtais Aareiv, GAA (uavOavétwoav) ’ToTdccec Oat. 
This form of brachylogy occurs most commonly in the case of 
an antithesis introduced by an adversative conjunction (Jelf, 


§ 895, 4). Compare J/. 5. 819: Soph. Gd. R. 236: El. 71,— 


\ \ St a Paes I a 
Kal Un fh aTipwov THAS atrocTEiANTE Ys, 
x ee / * / , 
aX’ apxéTovtov Kal KaTacTaTHY Soper, 


where after d\Ad we may understand groveire. Plato, Apol., 
p. 36, B, auednoas av ot ToAXol (érimedodvTat). Latin, Cic. 
NV. D. i. 7.17, “tu autem nolo existimes me adjutorem huic 
venisse, sed auditorem ;” where after ‘sed’ we must understand 
‘volo existimes me venisse.’ 1 Tim. 4. 3, kwdvorvtwr yapely, 
améxyes0at Bpwuatwv. This is generally considered a Zeugma, 
but it may be classed under the’head of Brachylogy ; as cwAvov- 
Ttwv may be resolved into tapayyeAdovtov py, and after yauetv 
we may understand aA trapayyeddovTov. 

‘The Zeugma (edypua) is one of the most important kinds of 
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Brachylogy, when a particular verb which is properly applicable 
only to one part of the sentence, is made generally applicable to 
the whole context. Pind. Ol. i. 88, dev & Oivoucouv Bia rapOe- 
vov Te otveuvov, he conquered the mighty inomaus, and obtained. 
the virgin as his bride; where éoyev must be supplied for the 
second clause. L. 1. 64, dvewyOn Sé Td oTOpa adTod Tapaxphua 
Kab 4 yA@ooa avtov (édvOn): A. 4. 28, moujoas daa n XElp gov 
kal 4 Bovd} cov mpowpice yevécOat, where mpowpice is appro- 
priate only to Bovdj: 1 C. 3. 2, yada ipas erotica ov Bpapa, 
where ézrérica is strictly applicable only to ydda. Thus Hom., 
éovei te miova phra oivov te: Ph. 3. 10, Tod yve@var avTov 
Kal thy Stvamw THs avacTdcEews AVTOV, Kal Tv KoWwviay TOV 
mabnudtev avtov. Here yravar is strictly applicable only to 
avtov: before dSvvauw, xowwviay, we must render yvavas by 
‘ experience.’ 

Aposiopesis is a kind of ellipse. Thus we omit the imperative 
in Soph. Antig. 577, wi tpiBas érs, and in the corresponding 
English, ‘no more loitering’ (Donaldson). Instances of this 
have already been adduced, L. 19. 42; 22. 42; 13. 9: Mk. 
7.11: J. 6. 62: A. 23. 9, where a sentence or part of a sen- 
tence is suppressed through emotion; and the suppressed lan- 
guage is intimated by the action or tone of the speaker. There 
is a species of atrociwrnots in R. 7. 25, Tis we puoetas ex Tod 
cw@patos Tov Gavatouv TovTov ; which is supplied by the outbreak 
of thankfulness, edyapicTa TO Oecd Sia “Inood Xpictod rod 
Kupiov juov. Wemay compare dpa pj, Rev. 19. 10; 22. 9, with 
the forms of dehortation or deprecation frequent in the trage- 
dians, 42) TavTa, 17) oV ye. 


PLEONASM, ANTANACLASIS. 


Pleonasm (deovacpos), or redundance of phraseology, which 
is the converse of brachylogy, can hardly be considered as a 
grammatical irregularity. Omissions may produce an ungram- 
matical structure, but superfluities leave the syntax as it was. 
Repetitions of synonyms, such as wddw ads, taxa iows, 
secondary predications of the main predicate, such as én Aéyor, 
and repetitions in a negative form, such as ovy HxueTa GANA 
HadoTa, yvoTa KovK dyvwTa, fn TL pakeoTHpa pdOov aArA 
avvTopov Aéywr, all belong to this class. (Donaldson.) 

J. 1. 20, kat @poroynce Kat otk Hprncato: EK. 5. 15, yr) as 
doopot GAN’ ws cogoi: R. 8. 22, raca 1) dvow ovorevdter Kab 
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ouvwdiver: Mk. 1. 25, mpat &vvyov Mav davactds Efe. But 
there are very few expressions in which the words said to be 
pleonastic do not add circumstantiality, vividness, and force to 
the narrative. From the bad scholarship, and worse theology 
of an earlier day, some of the most instructive and powerful 
combinations, like xdpis, éAeos, eipnvn, have been pronounced 
very insipid. 

Among ordinary pleonasms we may reckon M. 26. 42, radu 
€x deutépov: Mk. 1. 7, éxnpvoce Aéyov: J. 4. 54, TodTO mddw 
Sevrepov onuetov. Compare our English expression, ‘This was 
repeated a second time.’ Sometimes Aaely is redundant: A. 3. 
3, npwra édenuootvnv AaBelv. Compare Aristoph. Plut. 240, 
aitév NaBeiv te: Soph. Ag. 825, airnoopas 6é a’ ob waxpov yépas 
Aaxeiv: A. 27. 10,” AvEpes, Oewpd dts pera UBpews Kal morris 
Enuias, ov wovov Tod poptov Kal Tod THoiov, GAda Kal TOV puydv 
nuav médreu EcecGar Tov Trodv. Here éru is pleonastic. . There 
is a mixture of the two constructions, Pewpd d7u wédrew 6 TODS 
and Oewpa& wéddew Tov Trodv. This is here occasioned by the 
words which intervene between 6re and wéAXew. The redundant 
use of avTos is noticed in p. 55; to which may be added Rey. 
17. 9, trou % yuvn KaOnTat én” avTav. 

G. 4. 9, viv dé yvovtes Oedv, wadrov Sé yvorOértes bd Ocod, 
TOs emiotpédete TadAW eri TA aobevh Kal TTwWYXA oTOLYXEIa, ols 
mTadw davobev Sovrevew OédreTe; Here radw dvobev is not a 
pleonasm. Cf. ‘rursum denuo.’ Two ideas are conveyed,— 
relapse to bondage and recommencement of its principles. The 
Galatians had been slaves to the oroyeta, in the form of 
heathenism ; now they were on the point of enslaving them- 
selves again to the orovyeia, and of commencing them anew in 
the form of Judaism. (Ellicott.) 

The term Antanaclasis (avtavdxdaors, originally the reflexion 
of light or sound) is applied to the use of a word in two different 
senses or modifications of its sense in the same sentence: M. 8. 
22, ades Tovs vexpors Garrat tors éavt@v vexpo’s: 1. 3. 17, 
el tus Tov vadov Tod Ocod POciper, POepet TobTov 6 Oeos: Ja. 1. 
9, 10, KavyacOw 6 6 adedos 6 Tamrewos €v TO inves avtod, 6 dé 
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mapovouacia, a slight change in a name or word, so as to give 
it a new shade of meaning. “Parva verbi immutatio in literis 
s 2 
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posita,” also a play upon words which have a similar sound, but 
different significations (annominatio). The combination of 
words of similar sound was a favourite usage of Oriental 
writers, and is peculiarly frequent in the Epistles of St. Paul, 
partly from accident and partly with the view of imparting 
genial kindness to the expression, or greater emphasis to the 
thought: M. 24.7: L. 21. 11, Auuwot cai Aowol: H. 5. 8, éuadev 
ad’ ov érabev: A. 17. 25, Sony kat mvonyv: 2 C. 10. 13. 15, tues 
5é obyl els Ta dueTtpa Kavynoodpela, GAAA KATA TO MéTPOV TOD 
Kavovos, K.T.X., Where there seems to be a play.on dmetpa and 
HéTpov, similar to the use of ‘unlimited,’ in the two senses of 
‘immoderate’ and ‘without due limitations:’ 2 C. 1. 13, ob yap 
ddra ypadopev tyiv, ANN 7) & avaywocKeETE, 1) Kal eTLyWe@CKETE 
érrritw 5é bt Kal él TéXous érriyvooecGe: R. 1. 29. 31, weatods 
pOdvov, povov ... aovvérovs acvvbétous: 12. 3, un brepppovety 
map 0 det hpovely, AAA Hpoveiv eis TO Twdpoveiv: Ph. 3. 2, 3, 
Prérere THY Katatounv. “Hyeis yap éopev Tepito: where the 
Apostle employs the word xatatouy to express more clearly the 
antithesis to mepitou7j. The LXX use xatatéuvew to express 
the idolatrous mangling of the flesh, practised by the heathen, 
Lev. 21. 5: 1 Kings 18. 28. G. 5. 7, 8, tis duds avéxoe TH 
arnbeia un treiOecbat ; % TrEevcport) ovK ex TOD KaNOUVTOS bas. 
Here the px mei@ecOas indicates a negative persuasion, disobe- 
dience to the truth, which is now represented as a positive 
persuasion ; 7) mevowovyj, such a persuasion, or rather such a 
conviction (see p. 18). There is a similar transference of 
thought from obedience to disobedience in 2 C. 10. 6. Compare 
2 Th. 3. 2, 3. 

From the term mpoAnys (‘occupatio’), an anticipating, and 
in respect of time, anachronism, there arises the proleptic sense, 
a previous assumption, where what will be the result is attri- 
buted to the object as already the existing state or condition. 
Donaldson adduces Pind. O/. v. 4, Trav cay moAw ad—ov Naorpé- 
gov, le. WaTeE Aaotpodor eivar, “increasing thy city so as to 
make it a nurser of population:” Thucyd. iv. 17, rods Adyous 
Paxpotépous Tapa Td elwbds od unkavodper, i.e., date paxporé- 
pous eivat, “we will not spin out our speech so as to make it 
more prolix, contrary to our usual practice.” This idiom is 
found in Latin, Jw. i. 83, “ paullatimque anima caluerunt mollia 
saxa,” i. e., ‘ita ut mollia fierent.’ 

Of this proleptic use we have instances in 1 ©. 1. 8, ds Kat 
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BeBavocer buds gos tédous aveyKdjTous, ev TH népa TOD Kupiov 
nov “Incod Xpuotod: 1 Th. 3. 13, els Td oTnpigat Duadv Tas 
xapdias duéumtous év dytwotvy: 2 CO. 4. 4, 6 Ocds Tod aidvos 
TovTou éTUdrace TA vonuata Tov atictev, so that they continue 
unbelieving. Compare Soph. Antig. 856, rov 8 eudv métpov 
adaxputov ovdels didwv otevater, no friend bewails my fate, 
so that it continues unwept: R. 1. 21, éoxoricOn % davveros 
auTav Kapdia: 8. 29, mpowpice cuupophous THs eixdvos Tod viod 
auTOv. 

The placing of words or sentences out of their usual order is 
termed traection. Frequently this occurs from a regard to 
simplicity of expression, from the arrangement of the words 
being suggested by the nature of the ideas, or from a conven- 
tional grouping and order. This is termed trepBardv, inver- 
sion. Some see a transposition of words in 2 T. 2. 6, Tov 
KoTL@VTa yewpyov Set mpaTov THY KapTa@v peTadauPavew, the 
husbandman must first labour before he be partaker of the. 
fruits. Others, however, consider that xovidvta is emphatic 
from position. The labouring husbandman has the first right 
to partake of the fruits: Mk. 11. 13, ov cuxfy paxpobev exov- 
cav pudrXa, HAOev ci dpa edpnoe Tl ev adTh Kal e-Mav én’ adrhy, 
ovdey edpev ef yu) PUAAA* ov yap Fv Kaipos cixwv. Here the 
natural position of the last clause would be after év adz,— seeing 
leaves He expected to find fruit, for the time of gathering figs 
was not over: Mk. 16.3, 4, Tis avroxudlces jyuiv Tov NiOov éx THs 
Oupas ToD pynpeiov; Kal dvaBréYyacat Oewpodow btu amroKexd- 
MoTat 6 AiGos' Hv yap péyas opoddpa. Here the last clause 
accounts for their inquiring, Tis amoxudice ; J. 20. 9, ovdérw 
yap yoecav THY ypadynv. This explains the reason of eiafrOe 
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The origin of the term Yodoxcpds is not clearly known, but 
it is said to have been applied to the corruption of the Attic 
dialect among the Athenian colonists of 3oXo« in Cilicia. The 
word is generally applied to provincialisms, or incorrectness in 
the use of language. The occurrence of solecisms has been very 
freely and unreasonably imputed to the whole of the writers of 
the New Testament, but the charge cannot be sustained: in the 
Apocalypse there are indeed many expressions for which we 
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cannot account by ordinary rules. But the remark of Dr. 
Wordsworth is very just: “Wherever the reader meets in the 
Apocalypse with a phrase which seems a solecism, let him take 
it for granted that it contains some great and solemn truths, 
and that the singularity of the phrase is designed to call his 
attention to them.” 
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AUTHORS QUOTED, AND PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS. 


Absolute cases, 116; genitive, 97. 

Accent, influence of, 24, 25. 122. 136. 

Accusative, remote object, 64; cognate 
signification, 65; in apposition, 66; 
subject of infinitive, 66. 

Adjectives derived from verbs, 20; com- 
parative, 58; superlative, 59; nume- 
rals, 61; in rational concord, 53; 
without substantive, 53. 

Adverbs, separable, forming compounds, 
24; inseparable, 24; used as preposi- 

. tions, 185. See Particles. 

Alexandrine element, 14. 

Alford, Dean, 117. 124. 188. 195. 210. 
215. 217. 

Anacoluthon, 116. 

Angus, Dr., 67. 197. 

Antanaclasis, 258. 

Antecedent (relative), 55. 

Aorist, 89; epistolary, 90; combined 
with perfect, 90—92; imperfect, 93 ; 
infinitive, 94; difference between im- 
perfect and aorist, 89 ; denoting single 
acts, 90. 92. 

Aposiopesis, 258. 

Apposition, 56; genitive of, 56 ; accusa- 
tive, 66. 

Arnold, Dr., 79. 125. 129. 132, 133. 167. 
170. 188. 234. 

Arrangement (trajection), 261. 

Article, 26; peculiar omissions, 27 ; 
Homeric use, 28; demonstrative, 30; 
possessive, prepositive, 31; anticipa- 
tive, retrospective, 32; rhetorical, 33; 
generic, 34; with attributives, 35; in 
regimen, 37 ; with the defining clause, 
37; without the noun, 38; in form- 
ing the subject, 40; with verbs of 
existence and calling, 40 ; with various 
adjectives and pronouns, 42—45. 

Attraction, 54. 





Basis of New Testament Greek, 1, 2; 
four distinctive elements, 5. 

Blackwall, 9. 16. 

Brachylogy, 257. 


Cases, nominative, 50; oblique, 62, 63. 

Cause, dative of, 78; coincidence, 76; 
circumstance, 77. 

Christian element in New Testament 
Greek, 6. 

Cilicisms, 14, 

Classes of substantives, 18 ; of adjectives, 
19; of verbs, 21, 22. 

Comparative, tacit, 58. 

Compounds, parathetic, 22; synthetic, 
23; influence of accent, 24, 25. 

Conjunctions, copulative, 131, 132; ad- 
versative, 118. 133, 134; disjunctive, 
143. 

Copula, 26. 


Dative, 76; coincidence, 76; qualifying 
circumstance, 77; proximate cause, 
78; ethical relation, 79; absolute, 
116; with prepositions, 156—160. 
173—185. 

Demonstratives, 30. 47. 

Deponents, 99. 

Derivatives, 17—22. 

Distributives, 61. 

Donaldson, Dr., 23. 38, 39. 63. 66. 72. 
75. 87. 93. 95. 99. 118. 257. 

Dynamic middle, 98. 


Elements of New Testament Greek, 5 ; 
of a sentence, 26. 

Ellicott, Bishop, 5. 19. 34—36. 72. 77. 
83. 93. 109. 129. 134. 138. 143. 155. 
158. 163. 166. 176. 185. 189. 192. 
194. 197. 205. 216. 219. 236. 258. 

Ellipsis, 257. 
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Epexegetical use of copulatives, 123. 
Expressions for eternity, 13. 


Fairbairn, Dr., 180. 

. Foreign words, 15, 16. 

Forms of conditional propositions, 104 
—106. 

Fritzsche, 84. 214, 234. 

Future, 83; for the imperative, 84; 
denoting possibility, 84. 


Genitive, primary meaning, 63; abla- 
tive origin, 67; fulness, deficiency, 
68; perception, partition, 69; rela- 
tion, 70; idiomatic usages, 72, 73; 
predominating quality, 73; contact, 
75; tentative use, 75; absolute, 76. 

Greek in Palestine compared with Colo- 
nial English, 2. 4. 

Green, Rev. T. S., 86. 


Hebraisms, spurious, 11; genuine, 13. 
Hebrew element, 8. 

Hellenistic, 1. 

Hendiadys, 256. 

Hermann, 10. 87. 101. 107. 181. 
Hutchinson, 151. 

Hyperbole, 254, 

Hypothetical propositions, 104—106. 


Imperative mood, use of, 106; in pro- 
hibitions, 107 ; omitted, 52. 

Imperfect, 87—89; incompleteness, 
repetition, 88; with aorist, 89. 

Indefinite, interrogative pronoun, 48, 
49, 

Indicative mood, 81; present, 82; future, 
83; perfect, 85 ; imperfect, 87 ; aorist, 
89; pluperfect, 94; conjoined with 
the optative, 103. 

Infinitive mood, 108 ; as a verbal noun, 
109; participle, 108. 111. 

Intransitive verbs, 95, 96. 


Jacob, Dr., 63. 108. 118. 
Klotz, 144. 148, 


Latinisms, 15. . 
Litotes, 256. - 


Masson, Professor, 5. 

Metaphor, 252; hunger and thirst, 12. 

Metonymy, 293. 

Middle voice, four usages, 97 ; causative, 
dynamic, 98 ; supplied by the active, 
99; deponents, 99. 

Moods, 100 ; subjunctive, 101 ; optative, 
102; indicative conjoined with opta- 
tive, 103; imperative, 106, 107; in- 
finitive, 108—110. 

Multitude, nouns of, 51. 
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AUTHORS QUOTED, AND PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS. 


Negative particles, 138—144. 

Neuter plural, 50. 

Nouns, classes of, 18, 19; derived from 
verbs, 19. 

Numerals, 61. 


Object, immediate, 63 ; remote, 64. 

Objective genitive, 72, 73. 

Oblique cases, 62. F 

Optative mood, 100. 105; with the in- 
dicative, 103. 

Oral element, 5. 

Ordinals, peculiar use of, 61. 


Parathetic compounds, 22. 

Paronomasia, 259. 

Participles, 110—117 ; supplementary 
idea, 111; independent propositions, 
112; temporal, causal, 113; condi- 
tional, final sentence, 114; in peri- 
phrastic senses, 115; absolute, 76. 
116 ; equivalent to imperatives, 116. 

Particles, 118—148 ; adversative, 118. 
133, 134; illative, 121. 144. 148; 
causal, 133. 137; final, 128—131; 
copulative, 131, 132; temporal, 136. 
145; negative, 138—143; conditional, 
125. 

Passive voice, 96, 97 ; deponents, 99. 

Paulo-post future, 95. 

Perfect, 85—87; rendered by English 
present, 85; an immediate conse- 
quence, 86; distinguished from aorist, 
87; combined with aorist, 90. 

Pleonasm, 258. 

Pluperfect, 94. 

Predicate, 26. 50. 

Prepositions, general view of, 149 ; geni- 
tive, 150—156; dative, 156—160; 
accusative, 161—165; genitive and 
accusative, 165.173; genitive, dative, 
accusative, 173—185. 

Present tense, 82, 83; peculiar uses of, 
81. 

Prohibitions, modes of expressing, 93. 

Prolepsis, 260. 

Pronouns, personal, 45—48 ; interroga- 
tive, 48 ; indefinite, 49. 

Pusey, Dr., 10. 52. 


Quality, genitive of, 73. 
Quarterly Reviewer, 29. 76. 80. 100. 
129. 149. 


Reciprocity, modes of expressing, 60. 
Redundancy, 45. 110. 

Relative and antecedent, 55. 
Remote consequences, 142. 
Reversive power of negatives, 139. 


Solecisms, 261. 
‘Subject, the, formed by the article, 27. 
40 ; plural neuter verb singular, 50; 


AUTHORS QUOTED, AND PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS. 


in what cases omitted, 52; omission 
of simple copula with predicate, 52; 
before the infinitive, 66. 

Subjective genitive, 72. 

Substantives, classes of, 17; derived 
from adjectives, 18. 

Superlatives, unusual forms, 59; He- 
braistic, 13. 

Synecdoche, 253. 


Tenses, 80, 81; present, 82; imperfect, 
87; future, 83; aorist, 89; perfect 
and aorist, 90; perfect, 85; pluper- 
fect, 94; paulo-post future, 95 ; prin- 
cipal used for subordinate, 83; pre- 
sent for perfect, 83. 

Trajection, transposition, 261. 

Trench, Archbishop, 187.191. 228. 281. 
235. 


Valckner, 5. 38. 44. 171. 232. 
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Vaughan, Dr. (on the Romans), 28. 42. 
83. 89. 92. 127. 155. 161. 189. 193. 
200. 215. 219. 221. 224, 230. 234, 
242, 243. 

Verb, tenses of, 81 ; voices of, 95 ; com- 
pounded, 151. 153. 156. 161. 164. 
168. 170. 173. 177. 179. 181, 182. 
185. 

Verbal nouns, 17. 20. 

Voices, 95; passive, 96 ; middle, 97. 


Winer, 33. 47. 128. 156. 179. 

Wordsworth, Dr., 27. 33. 73. 87. 91. 
155. 213. 219. 221, 222, 228. 2929, 
236. 

Wratislaw, Rey. A. H. (Notes and Dis- 
sertations), 20. 65. 75. 115. 125. 242, 
243, 246. 


Zeugma, 257. 


s 
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aya0ds, 186. 

ayabdrns, dyalwodvy, 187. 
dyamdw, aydrn, 187. 
dy.os, ayvds, 188. 
ayviCw, 188. 

a&yopd(w, 188. 

ayos, 188. 

aypduparos, 215. 
aypidrns, 208. 

aywvla, dywviCouct, 211. 
Gdikla, 194, 

Gddéxiwos, 189. 

aides, avaidela, 189. 
aipeois, 190. 


aicxporoyla, aicxpérns, 190, 191. 


aicxtvn, 189. 

aitéw, 190. 

aitta, 190 

airidouat, 207. 

aidy, 191. 

&répatos, 192. 

Gra dv, 192. 

arclow, 210. 
GAnbivds, GAnOhs, 192. 
GAAd, 118—120. 
GAAnyopéw, 226. 
GAdovyerhs, 1938. 
&Ados, 192. 

&AAws, 120. 

Gdrwyv, 255. 

dua, 24. 121. 

Gpaptia, 193. 

&uaxos, 194. 
&ueumros, 192. 
&umeAoupyéds, 200. 
&uwpos, dudunros, 192. 
avd, 164, 

avdayrn, 12. 

avddeua, dvdOnua, 194, 
avdravois, 194, 
dvarrpoph, 195. 
avaxvors, 196. 
avéynAnros, 192. 


aveAchuwv, 196. 

&veots, 194. 
avOpwroktdvos, 234. 
avénros, 196. 

&vo.a, 196. 

avdcvos, 194. 

avoxh, 195. 

avrTi, 150, 151. 
avTiAauBdverba, 195. 
avuméxpitos, 195. 
avuTéraxtos, &vouos, 194. 
amardw, 228. 

ameiOns, dmeiPera, 195. 
amdobs, amAdrns, 195. 
amd, 152, 153. 

arodnuéw, 196. 
aroAAvpevot, 35. 
a&mroAUTpwots, 188. 
Gmropodmat, 227. 
arociéanots, 258. 
amdorodos, 204. 

G&rroua, 213. 

&pa, 121, 122. 

apracew, 226. 

appaBdr, 196. 

&prios, 225. 

&pxoua, 111. 

aoeBhs, ao€éBera, 1938. 
aoéA-yera, 196. 

aobévera, 221. 4s 
&omiAos, 192. 

&omovdos, &orropyos, 196. 
acvveros, aoivOeros, 196. 
aowrla, 196. 

avdddns, 196. 
avtokatdxpiros, 219, 
aités, 44, 45. 65. 
&peois, 194. 

&pbaptos, apbapala, 196. 212. 
dppooivn, ippwv, 196. 


Bdrrw, Barriouds, 197. 
BdpBapos, 193. 
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Bdpos, 197. 

Bacavi(w, 189. 

BaoirAela, 256. 
BeBaidrns, 229. 
BéBnros, 188. 194. ; 
BeBnrdw, 255. 

Bios, 212. 

Bracronuew, Brardnula, 198. 
BAérw, 224. 

Bon@etv, 195. 

BovAoua:, 197. 
Bpaxvaoyla, 257. 
Bpédos, 223. 

Bwuds, 8. 215. 231. 


yap, 123. 

ve, 122. 

yeved, yevos, 199. 
yewpyds, 200. 
yryvécka, 32. 201. 
ywéo@a, 199. 
yveun, 200. 
yvaots, 200. 
yoyyvopds, 202. 


dénors, 230. 

SeiAfa, 202. 

Setva, 49. 

Serodaipovta, 202. 
dSeonérns, 202. 

déxoua, 226. 

84, Shmov, 124. 

did, 165—168. 

did Boros, 208. 

Siddyua, 233. 

Siaxovia, Sidxovos, 203. 231. 
diareyouat, 204. 
Siapapriperba, 204, 
didvow, 217. 

diddonadros, 203. 
diddoxw, didacKkarta, 204. 
Sidaxh, 204. 

Sixatos, 186, 187. 
Sixadw, Sixaoctvn, 205. 
dixalwua, Sixatwors, 205. 
dixacrhs, 221. 

Siwypuds, 214. 

Soxipdw, 189. - 
dddos, 228. 

ddka, dotdCw, 205. 
divauc, 206. 

ddvauis, 206. 234. 

dapa, 215. 


éav, ei, 125. 
‘EBpatos, 206. 
éyyos, 207. 
éeyraretv, 209. 
éyradéw, 207. 
éyrAnua, 190. 


eynérrewv, 230. 

eykpdreia, 207. 

€Ovos, 199. 

ei, with od, 139. 

efSwAov, cixdv, 208. 
eiAcpwhs, 195. 

elrep, 125. 

eiphyn, 210. 235. 

eipwrela, 254, 

eis, 161—164., 

eis for év, 161. 

eis, éml, 176. 

eis, mods, katd, 169. 

eis, 60. 

éx, 153—156. 

éxetvos, 47. 

exkaxetv, exAverba, 209. 
éxkAnola, 208. 

éxotaots, 209, 

ZAraoy, 209. 

Ereyéts, ZAeyxos, 190. 209. 
an€yx@, 207. 

ZAcos, 210. : 
“EAAnr i Cerv, “EAAnvioths, 1. 207. 
éAmicew ev, eis, ét, 177. 
éArts, 220. 228. 

ev, 156—160. 

év for eis, 162, 

év dia Suotv, 255. 
@oseikis, 210. 

évera, 185. 

évépyeta, 206. 
evOdunore, évvoia, 210. 
&reviis, 230. 

évToAn, 210. 
eénynths, 231. 
etovala, 206. 

éerdvw, 61. 

émet, ereidn, 126. 

éxt, 173—177. 
éxtyvwois, 200. 
émeiehs, 186. 194, 208. 
énlotapa, 201. 
éemorhun, 211. 
éemtayh, 200. 
éxltpomos, 203. 212. 
éemipaveia, 36. 
émxopnyla, 7. 71. 
épdw, 187. 

epydouat, epyacta, 211. 
Epunveta, 224, 

épwrdw, 190. 

érepos, 192. 
evayyeAlCouat, 204. 
evyevys, 211. 

evndns, 196. 

evAdBeia, evAaBhs, 202. 
evaoyntés, 211. 
evaoyla, 206. 
evoxnpov, 211. 
evtpameAla, 191. 

éxw, 115. 
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Cedyua, 257. 
Gjaos, 211. 
(wh, 212. 


h, 4 why, 127. 
nyemav, 212. 
Hdn, 127. 


job xwos, novxdcew, 211, 213. 


AapBéouat, OauBos, 209. 
Odvaros, 212. 

OemeAtos, 209. 

Oedrns, 213. 

6éAw, 197. 

Oeuearos, 209. 
OcooeBhs, VeoréBera, 202. 
Gepdrwy, 203. 

Oewpéw, 213. 224, 
Oiyyavw, 213. 

OAtpis, 214, 

Ovnrds, 213. 

Opdcos, Oapoos, 213. 
Opacitns, 202. 

Opivos, 218. 

OpiicKos, Opnoketa, 202. 
Oupds, 213. 

Oupedy, 214. 

Ovela, 214, - 
Ovotaorhpiov, 215. 


idety, 225. 

idiérys, 215. 

icparela, iepwovvn, 215. 
fepdv, 215. 
‘IepovoaAnp, 40. 
fAdoKomat, 210. 
iAaonds, 188. 
iAagrhpiov, 19. 215. 
tudriov, 215. 

*lovdaios, *lopanalrns, 207. 
iva, 128—1381. 

ioxvs, 206. 


nrabds, 147. 

kal, 131—133. 
raids, 223. 

kapds, 215. 

kala, 194. 
rakondns, 194. 196. 
adds, 187. 
KadurTw, 219. 
kapdla, 217. 

kard, 168—171. 
kataywooKkw, 216. 
kardvuiis, 74. 
karapTiCw, 216. 
kataTounh, 228. 259. 
Karnxéw, 204. 
Kkatdxpnots, 253. 
kelpe, 217. 

xévos, 217. 

Kivoos, 234. 





Khpvypua, 217. 
Knpvoow, Khpvé, 204. 
KAatew, 218. 
KAértTns, 218. 

KAwnh, 218. 
Korpacba, 12. 
kowvdomat, 254. 
kowwvla, 235. 
xkéAaots, 218. 

xémos, 219. 
kémrouat, KomeTds, 218. 
xéopos, 191, 192. 
ndgivos, 219. 

Kpatos, 206. 

kpavyn, 199. 

Kpiths, 221. 

KpuTTw@, 219. 

xtlows, 253. 

Kupuos, 203. 


Aadid, Adyos, 220. 
Aaqumds, AUVxvos, 221. 
Aads, 199. 
Aatpevery, 220. 
Aevroupyetv, 220. 
Anoths, 218. 
Aodopéw, 198. 

Aovw, 221. 

Adtpoy, AvTpéw, 188. 


pardpios, warapiopds, 210. 
padrarla, 221. 

pavia, 209. 

pavrever Oa, 231. 
paxatpa, 232. 

peiwows, 255. 

Bev, 133. 

epioths, 221. 

peolrns, 207. 

peta, 177—179. 
MeTauéAoual, meTdvoia, 221. 
Betwrupla, 253. 

wh, 114, 188—141. 
panded, whre, 148. 

pndels, 60. 

piwore, 141. 

puatyw, pordvw, 222. 
Bopo7, népdwors, 222. 
pupov, 209. 

svoThpiov, wtorns, 219. 
Bwpodroyla, 191. 


val, 135. 

vads, 215. 

vexpds, 213. 

véos, 222. 

vitios, 2238. 

virrew, 221. 

voeiv, vous, 200. 223. 
vécos, 221. 

vovberéw, vovOecta, 224. 
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tiAov, 12. 
tupeiy, 217. 


8de, obTos, 47, 48. 
odvvn, ddvvGua, 227. .- 
oida, 201. 

oikerns, oixovduos, 203. 
oixla, olkos, 227. 
oixtipuds, 210. 
bAdKAnpos, dAoTEAHS, 225. 
dpotwpa, 222. 

Buws, duds, 136. 

dvoua, 206. 

dma Gev, 149. 185. 
brov, 13. 

drrouat, 213. 

brws, 128—131. 136. 
Spde, 224. 

épyh, 214. 

épy:Adrys, 208. 

Ss, dats, 44, 45. 
8ctos, 187. 

bre, dtay, 136. 

ori, 137. 

ov, 138, 189. 141, 142. 
ovdé, ove, 143. 

ovdeis, 60. 

ovKer1, ovKouy, 143. 
oov, 144. 

ovrtos, 47, 48. 65. 

ovx St, 138. 


matdaywyds, 226. 
Tadela, madetw, 224. 
mavoupyta, 190. 

mapa, 179—181. 
mapaBacis, 225. 
mapaBorn, mapoiuta, 226. 
maparanats, 204. 


Tapakoh, mapdrtwpya, 193, 225. 


TmapadauBavw, 226. 
mapauvdia, 204.” 
mdpecis, 194, 
mapovopacia, 259. 
mapopyt(w, 214. 
Tappnota, 226. 

mas, 42, 43. 

maoxw, 226. 

mat pid, 227. 
melGouat, 227. 
reicpovy, 18. 259. 
mévns, wrwxds, 227. 
wept, 170. 172. 
meprepyacecba, 211. 
Tepimoreomat, mepimolynots, 189. 
mepitoun, 228. 
mikpia, 214. 
miorevev, év, eis, emt, 177. 
miotis, 228. 
TAavdw, 228. 
mrcovacpds, 257. 
maAcovetia, 228. 








mwAHv, 145. 

TANpopopéw, 229, 
wAnpwua, 18. 

TAnTMOVH, 18. 

tTAovTos, 206. 

mwAvverv, 221. 

mvevua, 236. 

Tvevpatikd, 57. 

Tovey, mpdooev, 230. 
moAlrevua, 195. 

tovnpla, 194. 

Topevouat, 229. 

mpGos, mpadtns, 207, 208. 
Tpavmdbera, 205. 207. 
mptv, 145, 146. 

apd, 150, 151. 

mpddoua, 196. 

mpdecis, 198. 
mpoxémrew, 230. 
tpdanwis, 260. 

mpés, 182—185. 
Tpocaywyh, 226. . 
mpockuvéw, 252. 
mpoopopa, 214, 
tpopntela, 200. 224. 
Tpopnreverv, mpodhrys, 8. 231. 
tpwtdroKos, 23. 

mTonots, 202. 


padiovpynuat, padioupyla, 190. 
pavriouds, 197. 

pijua, 232. 

poupata, 232. 

putis, 232. 


capkivos, capkikds, 232. 
caravas, 203. 
onmetov, 234, 
oKavddrnbpoy, 8, 
oxid, 208. 
goAotkiopds, 261. 
codia, 201. 

copl(w, 204. 
onataAdw, 233, 
orevdw, omovddw, 233. 
aomitaos, 232. 

orupts, 219. 
orevoxwpla, 214, 
oTépavos, 233. - 
otoixetov, 191. 
ouyyiwéokw, 216. 
civ, 160. 

cuvaywyh, 208. 
cuvetdnots, 217. 223. 
ouvendoxh, 253. 
ctvecis, 217. 
ovvievat, 200. 
oppayts, 196. 
oxjua, 222. 

oxlopua, 196. 

ow Cdmevol, 3d. 
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capa, 208. 236. 
cwppootyn, 190. 


Tamewoppootyn, 208. 
Tapdcow, 227. 

Te, 181—133. 
TeKunpiov, 233. 
TéAElos, TeAELOwW, TéAOS, 216, 234. 
Tépas, 233. 

Tin, 206. 

Ttiywwpla, 218. 

tls, 48, 49. 65. 

tol, tolvuy, 146. 
Tpupay, 233. 

titos, 234, 


bBpiorhs, 192. 

Buvos, 235. 

tmdyw, 230. 

trdpxw, 199. 

bretkw, 227. 

bép, 171, 172. 
trepBardy, 260, 
brepBorh, 254. 
brephpavos, 192. 
imnpérns, 2038. 

iad, 181. 

id, mapa, 179. 
brouovh, 208. 220. 228. 
trotimwots, 208. 234. 


paddAos, 234. 
pOdvos, 212. 
piravOpwrta, 187. 
piAdpyvpos, 229. 
piréw, 187. 
pdBos, 202. 
povets, 234. 
pdpos, 234. 
poprtoy, 197. 
ppdvnots, 201. 
pvots, 211. 
pwothp, pwopdpos, pwrilw, 221. 


Xapakrhp, 208. 

xdpiv, 185. : 
xapis, xdpioua, 195. 234. 
xitév, 215. 

xpnords, xpnorérns, 186. 
xpiw, 210 

xpévos, 215. 


Wadruds, 235. 
Wevdos, 192. 
UnrAapdw, 213. 
Wuxh, Yuxicds, 236. 


gdh, 236. 
as, 146. 
&omep, 148. 
ore, 148. 
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xy 
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XIII. 1. 
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. 219 
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In this Series some alterations have been made, which it is believed will 
increase its interest and value. I¢ will be found to contain— 


I. A History of Public Events in England, in the form of a continuous 
narrative. 

Il. History of Foreign Countries. 

III. A New Section, containing a Review of Literature, Science, and Art. 

IV. Chronicle of Remarkable Occurrences. 
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VI. Biographies of the most Eminent Persons who have died within the year. 

VII. A careful Selection of State Papers. 

VIII. A copious Index. 

It may be safely asserted that no other publication supplies the want which 
the Annual Register undertakes to meet, and it is hoped that under its improved 
arrangement it will receive an increased share of that public favour which for 
more than a century it has enjoyed. 
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Tue YEAR-Book gives an account 
of the Scholarships at the several Col- 
leges,—as well as of those in the Uni- 
versity, with the Subjects and Date of 
each Examination, and a specimen of 
the Papers; as also the Papers set at 
the Matriculation Examination of Tri- 
nity College for the two preceding 
years, and for the first University 
Examination. 





It also contains the Regulations for 
the Local Examination to be held in 
1865, the times and subjects of all 
University Examinations, a Record of 
all the Graces of the Senate, Degrees 
Conferred, an Obituary of Cambridge 
Men, and a mass of other useful and 
interesting matter. An Almanack of 
University dates is prefixed. 


Seven Common Faults. 


GRUMBLING. 
TEMPER. 
'THOUGHTLESSNESS. 


SELFISHNESS. 
OVER-ANXIETY. 
INDOLENCE. 


SELF-WILh. 
By JAMES ERASMUS PHILIPPS, M.A., 


Vicar of Warminster. 


Small 8vo. Is. 


(Just published.) 
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Small 8vo. (Jn the press.) 
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By the Ven. R. C. COXE, M.A., 
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Small 8vo. 3s. 
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Edited by a Graduate of the University of Oxford. 


Small 8vo., about 500 pages, price 6s. 
(Nearly ready.) 


This Work is intended to supply periodical information of a kind not gene- 
rally accessible, and to assist the inquiries of those who desire a fuller know- 
ledge, not only of the regulations and expenses, but of the existing state of our 
Public and other great Schools, than may be obtained from sources usually 
available. 

It treats of the Foundation of the Schools, of their Government and Endow- 
ments ; of Foundationers, and the date and manner of their election or admission ; 
of the Masters, and their appointment ; of the course of Study, and the methods 
of teaching adopted ; of the Examinations, Prizes, Scholarships, and Exhibitions ; 
of the Discipline, Recreations, and Vacations; of Religious Instruction, and 
Chapel Services. It also gives full particulars of the Charges of each School, 
distinguishing, where necessary, the School and House expenses; and specifying 
the optional Studies, and extra payments. An Almanack of School Times, &c., 
is prefixed. 

The following are the Schools treated of in the CALENDAR, precedence being 
given to the niné reported upon by Her Majesty’s Commissioners. 


WINCHESTER. SHREWSBURY. RuGBY. 

Eton. WESTMINSTER. Harrow. 

Sr. Pavr’s. Mercuant TAYLORS’. CHARTERHOUSE. 
Curist’s Hospirat. Crry oF Lonpon. 
BIRMINGHAM. LIveRPooL CoLLEGE. 
BEDFORD. CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. 
Kine’s COLLEGE SCHOOL. MARLBOROUGH. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. , LOSSALL. 

Roya Naval ScHOoOoL. WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 


Tue RoyaL Minirary Acaprmy, WooLwIicH. 
Tue Royal Minivary CoLLecEe (Capers), SANDHURST. 
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The Divine Week; 


or, Outlines of a Harmony of the Geologic Periods with 
the Mosaic “ Days” of Creation. 


By the Rev. JOHN HARTLAND WORGAN, M.A., 
of Pembroke College, Oxford ; late Rector of 
Willersey, Gloucestershire. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The Adelphi of Terence, 
with English Notes. 


By the Rev. WHARTON B. MARRIOTT, M.A., and B.C.L., 
formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and late 
Assistant Master at Eton. 


Small 8vo. 3s. 


The Minor Prophets: 


with a Commentary Explanatory and Practical, and 
Introductions to the several Books. 


By the Rev. E. B. PUSEY, D.D. 
In 4to. 


Parts I., I., III., price 5s. each, are already published. 
Part IV. is in the press. 


The Daily Service Hymnal. 
Compiled from the Latin, Greek, and English Hymns of the 
Christian Church, 
and adapted to the Daily Morning and Evening Worship of the 
Church of England, 
according to the Kalendar in the Book of Common Prayer. 


12mo., ls. 6d. ; 32mo., 6d. 


The Comforter: 


a Séries of Sermons on Certain Aspects of the Work of 
the Holy Ghost. 


By WILLIAM ROBINSON CLARK, M.A., 


Vicar of Taunton. 
Small 8vo, 4s. (Just published.) 
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The Syntax and Synonyms of the Greek Testament. 
By WILLIAM WEBSTER, M.A., 


late Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge 


(Joint Editor of Webster and Wilkinson’s Greek Testament). 
Svo. 9s. 


“ Mr. Webster has given a welcome addition to our store of books bearing on 
Biblical criticism. It is alike commendable for its scholarship, for the inde- 
pendence of thought evidenced in its composition, and also for the reverence of 
its tone when touching on sacred subjects.””— Churchman. 


“The work of Mr. Webster is the careful and mature production of a 
thoroughly good scholar....... That the contents of Mr. Webster’s book 
may be known—for to know them will induce many to possess themselves of 
the work—we give the following Summary: there is a short Essay, first, on 
the Peculiarities of Hellenistic Greek. Then a series of what may be called 
Philological Essays on the Formation of Words; on Nouns, and Nominal forms ; 
on the Subject with the predicate and copula. Then some essays or chapters 
more purely grammatical ; on the oblique Cases—Verbs, Voives, Tenses, Parti- 
cles, and Prepositions. Then there is a useful chapter on Synonyms, and some 
‘Hints on the Authorized Version ;? followed by other ‘ Hints’ on Grammatical 
and Rhetorical Terms, and three good Indices of Authors and Subjects, of Greek 
Words explained, and of Texts elucidated.”—Literary Churchman. 


« The Volume will be found of service in promoting an intelligent study of 
the Greek Testament.”— Guardian. 


«Tn the vast majority both of rules and illustrations, so far as we have exa- 
mined them, we discern nothing but accurate scholarship, clear thinking, and 
felicitous illustration. ....... We must not omit to add, that three full 
Indexes, of topics, of Greek words, and of passages quoted, contribute much to 
the completeness and availability of this most useful Volume.”— Freeman. 


“One of the most genuine and useful contributions to Sacred Literature that 
have appeared of late years in this country.”—Journal of Sacred Literature. 


«The book is caleulated to be highly useful to young men preparing for 
Holy Orders.”— Gentleman's Magazine. 


« Every effort at the elucidation of the language which has been made the 
vehicle of Revelation, becomes virtually a defence and explanation of the Reve- 
lation itself. Mr. Webster writes as if he were imbued with a conviction of 
this truth. His work is worthy of his fame as a student and theologian.”— 
Press. 


«« We cordially accept Mr. Webster’s work as a valuable addition to our stock 
of Biblical literature.”— Church Standard. 


“«“ While the philosophy of language is elaborately handled, simplicity of detail 
commends it to even the earliest scholar.” —John Bull. 
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Christian Morals. 


By SIR THOMAS BROWNE, Kt., M.D., 
Author of Religio Medici, &e. &e. 


With a Life of the Author by Samurn JoHnson. 


A New Edition, handsomely printed by Whittingham on toned paper 
Srom Antique Type. 


Square crown 8vo., with Portrait. 6s. 
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Consolatio: or, Comfort for the Afflicted. 
Edited by the Rev. C. E. KENNAWAY. 
With a Preface by SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
Eleventh Edition. Small 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The Life of Our Blessed Saviour: 


an Epitome of the Gospel Narrative, arranged in order of time 
from the latest Harmonies. 
With Introduction and Notes. 


By the Rev. J. GREGORY SMITH, M.A., 
Rector of Tedstone Delamere, and late Fellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 


Square 16mo. 2s. 


The Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah. 
A Course of Lectures, 
delivered in Holy Week and on Easter Day, in the 
Parish Church of Beaminster, Dorset. 


By ALFRED CODD, M.A., 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Incumbent of Beaminster. 


Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Questions upon Scripture History. 
By JAMES BEAVEN, D.D., 
Formerly Professor of Divinity in King’s College, Toronto. 
Fourth Edition, revised and improved. 18mo. 2s. 
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Notes on Wild Flowers. 
By a LADY. 
Small 8vo. 9s. 


School Sermons. 


By the Rev. EDWARD ST. JOHN PARRY, M.A., 
Head Master of Leamington College. 


Small 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Sermons. 
By the Rev. JOHN SCOBELL, A.M., 


Rector of Southover, Lewes; itural Dean; and 
Prebendary of Chichester. 


Crown 8vo. (Jn a few days.) 


Parish Musings; or, Devotional Poems. 
By JOHN 8S. B. MONSELL, LL.D., 
Vicar of Egham, Surrey, and Rural Dean. 
Highth Edition, elegantly printed in Antique Type. 
Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. (Just published.) 
Also a cheap Edition, price 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. in limp eloth. 


The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, 
in the Original Greek. With Notes, Introductions, 
and Indexes. 


‘By CHR. WORDSWORTH, D.D., 
Canon of Westminster. 


New Edition. In 'Two Vols, Imperial 8vo. 4. 


Or, separately, 
Part I.—The Four Gospels. New Edition. ll. 1s. 
Part I1.—The Acts. New Edition. 10s. 6d. 
Part I1I.—The Epistles of St. Paul. New Edition. 11. 11s. 6d. 
Part IV.—The General Epistles and Book of Revelation; with Indexes. 
New Edition. 11. 1s. 
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A Charge delivered to the Clergy and Churchwardens of the 
Diocese of Rochester, at his second General Visitation, in November, 1864. 
By Joseph Cotton Wigram, D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester. 8yvo. 1s. 6d. 


Charge delivered by the Lord Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and 
Aghadoe, at the Visitation held in the Cathedral of Limerick, September 
22, 1864. 8yo. Is. 


Church Policy: a Speech delivered by the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, 
M.P., at a Meeting of the Oxford Diocesan Society for the Augmentation 
of Small Livings, in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, November 25, 1864. 
The Lord Bishop of Oxford in the Chair. Published at the request of the 
Diocesan Societies. Small 8vo. 4d. 


Court of Last Appeal: a Letter to the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 
By F. B. Woodward, M.A., Chaplain of the English Church at Rome. 
8vo. 6d. 


The Final Court of Appeal in Causes affecting the Doctrine of 
the Church of England: a Letter, addressed to the Chairman of a Clerical 
Meeting, on the Best Mode of amending the Present Law, by Lord 
Lyttelton. To which is prefixed, a Statement of Reasons for seeking an 
Alteration of the Law, by the Rev. R. Seymour, M.A., Rector of Kin- 
warton, and Honorary Canon of Worcester. 8vo. Is. 


Everlasting Punishment: a Sermon, preached before the University 
in the Cathedral Church of Christ, in Oxford, on the Twenty-first Sunday 
after Trinity, by the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
and Canon of Christ Church. 8yo. Is, . 


On Dr. Newman’s Rejection of Liguori’s Doctrine of Equivocation. 
By the Rey. F. Meyrick, M.A., H.M. Inspector of Schools. 8vo. 1s. 


EIPHNIKA. The Wholesome Words of Holy Scripture concerning 
Questions now disputed in the Church. Part. I. The Testimony of Inspired 
Writers to the Nature of Divine Inspiration. By the Rev. Wharton B. 
Marriott, M.A., and B.C.L., Public Preacher, by license from the Bishop, 
in the Diocese of Oxford. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


The Footsteps of St. Andrew: a Sermon, preached before the 
University of Oxford, in the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, on St. Andrew’s 
Day, 1864. By the Rev. James Rumsey, M.A., Pembroke College; Vice- 
Principal of St. Edmund Hall. Published by Request. 8vo. 1s. 
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Two Assize Sermons, preached in the Parish Church of Mold, in 
March and August, 1864. By Robert J. Buddicom, M.A., Incumbent of 
Morton, Gainsborough. 8vo. Is. 


The Double Choir Historically and Practically Considered. An 
Address delivered in the School-room of St. Michael’s Church, Cambridge, 
on Tuesday Evening, Nov. 8, 1864. By Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, M.A., 
F.R.S.L., F.S.A., Precentor and Prebendary of Chichester Cathedral. 
Small 8vo. 6d. 


The Temperance Reformation Movement in the Church of England, 
its Principles and Progress; a Series of Papers, &c., partly reprinted 
from “The Church of England Temperance Magazine.” By the Rev. H. 
J. Ellison, M.A., Vicar of Windsor, and Prebendary of Lichfield. Crown 
8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Apostles, and Elders, and Brethren; a few Plain and Practical 
Suggestions for the Present Time. By Thos. Williamson Peile, D.D., 
Incumbent of St. Paul’s, Hampstead. 8vo. 6d. 


Warnings of the Second Advent: a Sermon, preached in the Parish 
Church, Stanford-in-the-Vale, Berks, before the Clergy and Churchwardens 
of the Rural Deanery of the Vale of White Horse, on Thursday, Oct. 
27,1864. By Lewin George Maine, Associate of King’s College, London ; 
Curate of Stanford-in-the-Vale. 6d. 


The Whole Counsel of God; or, the Duty of the Clergy as 
Teachers of the People, with particular reference to the recent Judgment 
in the ease of “Essays and Reviews.” A Sermon preached in St. Mary’s 
Church, Sherborne, at the General Ordination of the Lord Bishop of © 
Salisbury. By H. P. Liddon, M.A., one of the Select Preachers at 
Oxford; Prebendary of Salisbury ; and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop. 
Second Edition. 8vo. Is. 

““ Witness for Jesus :” aSermon preached in substance at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, at the Special Evening Service, April 17, 1864. By the same 
Author. 4d. 


An Answer to Professor Goldwin Smith’s Plea for the Abolition 
of Tests in the University of Oxford. By the Rev. H. R. Bramley, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Saint Mary Magdalen College. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


A Letter to every one who will know his Bible, and especially to 
those entering God’s Ministry. By aB.A., Oxon. 8vo. 6d. 


A Letter to the Rev. H. Bailey, B.D., Warden-of St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury, &c.; in Reply to Recent Strictures upon Missionary Societies 
and the Missionaries. By the Rev. Julian Moreton, Colonial Chaplain at 
Labuan, late a Missionary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
Author of “ Life and Work in Newfoundland.” 8yo. 1s. j 


The ey of the Anglo-Continental Society for the Year 1864. 
8vo. . 
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ON CONFIRMATION, THE SACRAMENTS, THE CHURCH 
CATECHISM, AND OTHER SUBJECTS. 


A Manual of Confirmation; with a Pastoral Letter on First Communion. By 
E. M. Goulburn, D.D. 1s. 6d. 


A Short Catechism on Confirmation. By the Venerable Archdeacon Bickersteth. 


The Rite of Confirmation Explained. By the Rev. D. J. Eyre, M.A., Sub-Dean 
of Sarum. Price 4d., or 3s: 6d. per dozen. 


Questions and Answers on Confirmation. By W. F. Hook, D.D., Dean of 
Chichester. Price 2d., or 15s. per 100. 


A Plain Catechism before Confirmation. By the Ven. Archd. Dodgson, M.A. 2d. 
Manual on Confirmation. By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D. 9d. 


“It is Written ;” or, The Catechism Teaching from Scripture. By the Rev. 
C. J. Heathcote, M.A. 6d. 


On the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. By the Plain Man’s Friend. Price 4d. 
A Companion to the Lord’s Supper. By the same Author. 8d. bound. 


The Happy Communicant ; or, the Soldier Armed. A true Story. By the Rey. 
John James, D.D., Canon of Peterborough. Price 3d., or 2s. 6d. per dozen. 


The Benefit of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper Explained. By Edward 
Burton, D.D. Price 2d., or 15s. per 100. ; 


Infant Stories on Holy Baptism, the Visitation of the Sick, and the Burial of the 
Dead. Bya Lady. Price 4d. 


A Plain Tract on the Teaching of Holy Scripture concerning Baptism. 3d. 


The Infant Christian’s First Catechism. By Mrs. Parry, of Barbados. Price 
3d., or 2s. 6d. per dozen. 


Help and Comfort for the Sick Poor. By the Author of “Sickness : its Trials 
and Blessings.” New Edition, in large print. 1s. 


~ “Itis well with the child:” or, Reasons for Resignation under the loss of Beloved 


Children. By the Rev. Edmund Tew, B.A., Rector of Patching, Sussex. 6d. 

Eyes and Ears ; or, the History of one who was Deaf and Blind. Price 2d., or 
25 for 3s. 6d. 

Blindness ; its Trials and Blessings. By the Author of “ Eyes and Ears.” 2d., 
or 25 for 3s. 6d. 

Child-Angels; a Tale. 2d. 

The Cottage Bee-Hive. Price 3d., or 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

An Exhortation to the Lord’s Day. By the Ven. R. W. Evans, M.A., Arch- 
deacon of Westmoreland. Price 1s. 6d. 

How Lent may be kept both by Rich and by Poor. By the Rey. C. E. Kenna- 
way. Price 2d., or one dozen and a half for 2s. 6d. 

Waiting through the Weary Day: a Few Thoughts for the Hurried and Hard- 
working, offered to them by their Friend and Sister, Lady Charlotte-Maria 
Pepys. Second Edition, in large print. Price 1s. sewed, or 1s.6d.in limp eloth. 

Pastoral Counsels to Servants. By the late Rev. Henry Pritchard, B.D. 4d. 

Advice to a Public School Boy. By the Rev. F. Poynder, M.A. 18mo. Price 6d. 

Brief History of the Book of Common Prayer. By the Rev. David Laing, M.A., 
Incumbent of Trinity, St. Pancras. Price 1s. 

Prayers for Schools (Sunday, Day, and Infant). By the Rev. F. H. Thicknesse, 
M.A. 18mo., imp cloth, 6d. 

Miscellaneous Dictation Exercises, for Evening Schools. 2d., or 15s. per 100. 
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Now publishing Monthly, price 1s., 


The Englishmans Magasine 


OF 


LITERATURE, RELIGION, SCIENCE, AND ART. . 


Aw attempt has been made to supply the recognized want of a popular 
Monthly Magazine specially devoted to the cause of the Church of England ; 
which avowedly exhibits its Principles, and which both fairly represents 
the judgment of its Divines, and allows the voice of its Laity to be heard. 

The Englishman's Magazine aims at representing the highest interests 
of the Church, endeavours to popularize whatever of reality and energy is 
to be found within the Church, and seeks, apart from Controversy and in 
a spirit of Charity, to teach the Truth in the form in which it is held by 
the Church of England. On Theological subjects theological Writers of 
learning and ability will speak through the pages of the Review. On 
that wide neutral ground which bounds Theology on so many sides, the 
talents of Laymen, as well as Clergy, of power and intellect have been ~ 
secured. 

It is not intended, however, to confine the Articles in The Englishman’s 
Magazine to those of a Religious character, but rather to produce a 
Magazine of miscellaneous interest, of which a certain portion only of each 
month’s contents shall be exclusively assigned to one or more questions of 
importance to. the Church, or to papers on Church Principles; while the 
bulk of the Magazine will be devoted either to matters Secular, or to ques- 
tions in which an under-current of Church thought and feeling legitimately 


flows. 
Contents of No. 1, for January, 1865. 
1. Our Frrst Worps. 
2. Lirn’s Equipacse. By the Author of “ The Gentle Life’’ 1. On Purpose 
in Life. 

3. THH PosITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE CHUROH. 

4. “Books IN THE RunninG Brooxs.” By Christina G. Rossetti. 

5. Tok PERPLEXITIES OF MONSIEUR BORNAND. 

6. Dr. NEWMAN AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

7. DomEstic PuitosopHy. By the Vicar of Nomansland. Our Cook. 

8. Sona OF THE TROJAN CAPTIVES. 

9. Tur Text OF SHAKESPEARE. By C. Mansfield Ingleby, LL.D. 

10. Jonn Hannine SPEKE. 

11. Reapines on THE Oxp Testament. 1. The First Chapter of Genesis. 
12. In THE Quiet VattEyY. By Julia Goddard. 
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. ON THE Earrn as A Haprration. By Professor D. T. Ansted, M.A., 
FLR.S. I. Matter. 

. Tar Causes AND Moran EFFreots oF StTRIKEs. 

. THe Great Eaaur. 

. ToHInes New anv Oxp. By the Editor. The Will of God. 
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